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Labor Month in Review 


The February Review 


The BLS Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book is far and away the most popular 
sub-section of the BLS Web site. The 
Handbook home page received more 
than 500,000 page views in December 
2003, and the index of professional oc- 
cupations was viewed almost 100,000 
times. The projections that the articles 
in this issue present are the quantitative 
underpinnings of the Handbook and its 
evaluation of prospects in specific oc- 
cupations. Thus, we think, it was worth 
the wait while the projections staff made 
their transition to the new North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System 
(NAICS). 

Michael W. Horrigan, the Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the employ- 
ment projections program, provides an 
overview of the concepts and methods 
used to make the individual projections 
and the interactions among them. He 
also summarizes the results of each 
stage of the process. 

Betty W. Su establishes the macro- 
economic framework the rest of the pro- 
jections will assume prevails in 2012: A 
$12.6 trillion dollar economy (in chained 
1996 dollars) with a projected growth 
rate of GDP of about 3.0 percent and a 
projected productivity growth rate of 
2.1 percent. 

Mitra Toossi uses long-term popula- 
tion projections provided by the Cen- 
sus Bureau and an analysis of historical 
trends in labor force participation to 
project the labor supply scene in 2012: 
An overall labor force that has grown 
from 144.9 million in 2002 to 162.3 million 
in 2012—a growth rate of about 1.1 per- 
cent per annum. 

Jay M. Berman reports on the detailed 
industry by industry flow of inputs and 
outputs. As mentioned above, the fact 
that this uses the new NAICS represents 
a significant break from the past use of 
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the old-shoe Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (SIC) system. 

On the basis of the industry produc- 
tion and employment needs reported 
above, combined with industry-occupa- 
tion staffing patterns developed by the 
Occupational Employment Survey, Dan 
Hecker presents projected trends in oc- 
cupational employment in 2012. 


Union membership 
2003 


In 2003, 12.9 percent of wage and salary 
workers were union members, down 
from 13.3 percent in 2002. The union 
membership rate has steadily declined 
from a high of 20.1 percent in 1983, the 
first year for which comparable union 
data are available. 

Union membership rates were higher 
for men (14.3 percent) than for women 
(11.4 percent) in 2003. The gap between 
men’s and women’s rates has narrowed 
considerably since 1983, when the rate 
for men was 10 percentage points higher 
than the rate for women. Blacks were 
more likely in 2003 to be union members 
(16.5 percent) than were whites (12.5 
percent), Asians (11.4 percent), or His- 
panics (10.7 percent). 

Among occupational groups, educa- 
tion, training, and library occupations 
(37.7 percent) and protective service 
workers (36.1 percent) had the highest 
unionization rates in 2003. Natural re- 
sources, construction, and maintenance 
workers and production, transportation, 
and material moving occupations also 
had higher-than-average union member- 
ship rates at 19.2 percent and 18.7 per- 
cent, respectively. Among the major 
occupational groups, sales and office 
occupations had the lowest unioniza- 
tion rate—8.2 percent. Find out more in 
“Union Members in 2003,” news release 
USDL04-53. 
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Real weekly earnings 
flat in 2003 


Average weekly earnings rose by 1.7 
percent, seasonally adjusted, from De- 
cember 2002 to December 2003. After 
deflation by the CPI-w, however, aver- 
age weekly earnings were unchanged. 
Before adjustment for seasonal 
change and inflation, average weekly 
earnings were $523.02 in December 2003, 
compared with $520.37 a year earlier. 
After adjustment for seasonality, weekly 
earnings were $522.35 in December 2003 
and $513.76 in December 2002. Ex- 
pressed in constant 1982 dollars, season- 
ally-adjusted weekly earnings were 
$280.44 and $280.53 in the final months 
of 2002 and 2003, respectively. For more 
information see, “Real Earnings in De- 
cember 2003,” news release USDL 04-30. 


Productivity in 
retailing 


In 2002, labor productivity—as mea- 
sured by output per hour—rose in four 
of the six largest retail trade industries 
(those with more than one million em- 
ployees). Productivity grew 4.2 percent 
in the entire retail trade sector in 2002. 
Output increased by 3.3 percent while 
hours fell by 0.9 percent. 

Among the largest retail industries, 
productivity increased 3.1 percent in gro- 
cery stores, 3.9 percent in building mate- 
rial and supplies dealers, 6.2 percent in 
clothing stores, and 10.9 percent in other 
general merchandise stores (such as ware- 
house clubs, catalog showrooms, and 
dollar stores). Labor productivity de- 
clined 1.0 percent for department stores 
and 2.6 percent for automobile dealers. 
Additional information is available from 
“Productivity and Costs: Wholesale 
Trade, Retail Trade, and Food Services 
and Drinking Places, 2002,” news release 
USDL 03-972. oO 
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Employment outlook, 2002-12 


Employment projections to 2012: 
concepts and context 


BLS projections are carried out against a background 

of explicit assumptions and model-based findings 

that connect the past to the future; the projections 

form the basis for providing information on entering 

the job market, changing careers, and choosing 
appropriate educational and training paths to job success 


his issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
presents the BLS employment outlook for 
the period from 2002 to 2012. The 2012 
projections continue a longstanding tradition of 
BLS examinations of future job prospects dating 
back more than 50 years. First begun to assist 
returning World War II veterans back into the world 
of work, the BLS projections program has grown 
steadily from a project that reported simple 
descriptive material about available occupations to 
an undertaking encompassing a model-based 
approach that develops projections of the 
macroeconomy, the labor force, industry employ- 
ment and output, and occupational employment 
growth. 

The BLS projections are based on a long-term 
view of the U.S. economy that assumes a long-run 
full-employment economy in which labor markets 
clear. As a result, BLS projections address the 
question, “How would employment in industries 
and occupations grow if the economy were to 
operate at its full potential a decade from now?” In 
the article “The U.S. economy to 2012: signs of 
growth,” which focuses on projected trends in the 
macroeconomy, Betty W. Su reports the results of a 
macroeconomic model according to which the 
overall U.S. economy is expected to grow from $9.4 
trillion in 2002 to $12.6 trillion in 2012 (measured in 


chain-weighted 1996 dollars). This increase re- 
presents a growth rate of 3.0 percent per year in the 
real gross domestic product (GDP) of the economy. 
On the basis of the results from the macroeconomic 
model, the unemployment rate in 2012 is projected 
to be 5.2 percent and the annual rate of growth of 
productivity is expected to be 2.1 percent. Given 
these broad indicators of economic growth, the 
model used to describe macroeconomic activity 
provides detailed projections of four categories of 
expenditures: personal consumption, investment, 
government, and foreign trade. These projections 
are necessary as input to the industry projections 
that, in turn, form the basis of the occupational 
projections. 

Another major factor to consider in projecting 
the path of the U.S. economy is the available labor 
supply over the next decade. In the article “Labor 
force projections to 2012: the graying of the U.S. 
workforce,” Mitra Toossi uses Census Bureau 
population projections based on the 2000 census, 
along with historical trends in labor participation 
rates, to project labor force levels and participation 


. rates for 136 age, sex, and race or ethnicity groups 


over the 2002-12 period. Overall, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics expects the labor force to grow from 
144.9 million in 2002 to 162.3 million in 2012, an 
annual growth rate of approximately 1.1 percent. 
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The third major area of analysis translates the growth in the 
macroeconomy into the levels of final market output of each 
industry and the levels of intermediate inputs that are 
purchased by each industry to produce that output. In the 
article “Industry output and employment projections to 2012,” 
Jay M. Berman reports that the flow of goods and services 


purchased in the production process or delivered to the « 


market as final products will reach a total of $23.2 trillion in 
chain-weighted 1996 dollars) in 2012. The number of jobs 
needed to support this level of economic activity is expected 
to grow from 144.0 million to 165.3 million. The 2002-12 
projections present detailed industry flows of inputs and 
outputs, using the 2002 North American Industrial Clas- 
sification System (NAICS). This is the first set of BLS em- 
ployment projections developed from the NAICS; past pro- 
jections utilized the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
System (SIC). The 2004-2005 BLS Career Guide to Industries, 
a companion publication to the BLs projections, offers a 
detailed description of NaIcs-based industries and the impact 
the changeover will have on industry and occupational 
employment over the 2002-12 period. 

On the basis of the description of industry production and 
total employment needs reported in the three articles, data 
from the Occupational Employment Survey (OES) are used to 
project the occupational staffing patterns needed in each 
industry. The OES gives detailed occupational employment 
information on each of the NAICS-based industries. These 
data are coupled with expert assessment of likely trends to 
produce employment projections for 725 detailed occu- 
pations. In the article “Occupational employment projections to 
2012,” Dan Hecker reports the results of the BLS analysis of the 
projected trends in the occupational employment that produces 
the goods and services of the U.S. economy. The occupational 
information provided in this article includes estimates of self- 
employment that are based on data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). Total employment is projected to increase by 14.8 
percent, reflecting a net employment growth of 21.3 million jobs 
over the 2002-12 period. The number of job openings due to 
both net employment growth and net replacement needs is 
projected to be 56.3 million.' Self-employment is projected to 
decline 2.3 percent, from 11.5 million to 11.2 million. A separate 
companion publication, the 2004-2005 BLS Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, gives a detailed description of more than 
300 occupations; the book is widely used by students and 
jobseekers to obtain career advice. 

Together, the four articles presented in this issue of the Review 
offer a wealth of detail on projected trends in the macroeconomy, 
the labor force, industry output and employment, and occu- 
pational employment growth. The purpose of this overview is to 
present some of the most significant findings that emerge from 
the articles and to provide an overall context from which to view 
them. Accordingly, the sections that follow examine the potential 
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impact of baby-boomer retirements, occupational labor 
shortages, immigration, and high-paying, fast-growing occu- 
pations on the economy over the 2002-12 period. 

Any attempt to project the direction and path of the U.S. 
economy and, in particular, longer run occupational employment 
needs, is subject to a great deal of uncertainty. The BLS approach is 
to state the underlying assumptions clearly and present the model- 
based findings about the long-run position of the economy in as 
transparent and objective a manner as possible. The Bureau has an 
ongoing tradition of evaluating its estimates against the actual, 
state of the economy in the end year of the projections. Waiting 
10 years to judge the accuracy of the projections, however, belies 
the more pressing need to assess the reasonableness of the BLS 
description of the likely secular long-run trends in the economy and 
their implications for occupational employment trends. The next 
section examines this subject. 


A comparison of macroeconomic trends 


One standard for assessing the reasonableness of the BLS 
description of the long-run position of the U.S. economy is to 
compare how the description of the next 10 years stands with 
respect to the past behavior of the economy on the basis of a 
broad set of macroeconomic indicators. Toward that end, the 
following tabulation, based on data from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, compares peak quarters, about 10 years apart, of U.S. 
business cycles in the post-World War II era (the last period 
listed, 2000-12, based on annual data, represents a comparison 
between the last full year of the 1991-2001 expansion with the 
ending year of the BLS projections—which, as noted earlier, 
represents a level of economic activity associated with the 
economy operating at its full potential): 


Annual average 
growth rate 
of real GDP 

Years spanned (percent) 
1960, quarter II, to 1969, quarter IV .........cccsseceeees 4.4 
1969, quarter IV, to 1980, quarter I .........ccccseceseeeeee 33 
1980, quarter I, to 1990, quarter TIT ........cccecceeeeee 29 
1990, quarter IIT, to 2001, quarter I ..........ccesesseeees 3.1 
EM) COUT LOS. ssn cencectaes tice ere eee rd 


The expansion of the U.S. economy has slowed considerably 
since the 1960s, from an annual rate of 4.4 percent between 1960 
and 1969 to around 3 percent per year since 1980. Based on the 
BLS projection of Gpp for 2012, the projected growth rate of 
2.7 percent over the 2000-12 period is in line with the rate 
exhibited during the last two decades. (This growth rate, 
which covers the 2000-12 period, including the 2001 
recession, is slightly lower than the 3.0-percent growth rate 
posted over the 2002-12 projection period; the box on the 
next page compares the 2000-10 and 2002-12 BLS projections.) 


Since the publication of the Bureau’s most recent set of 
projections, covering the 2000-10 period, the U.S. economy 
entered a recession in March 2001 and has been in recovery 
since December of the same year. One of the hallmark 
features of the recovery period from December 2001 to 
August 2003 was the continued net employment losses after 
the official end of the recession. The term job-loss recovery 
has been used to describe that aspect of the economy 
whereby significant output gains and strong labor pro- 
ductivity occurred together with continued contraction in 
employment. The juxtaposition of the BLS long-run pro- 
jections, which assume an economy operating at capacity, 
with this most recent experience in job losses is striking— 
enough to ask, “To what extent are the current projections 
influenced by the events of the last recession and the 
current recovery?” 

While the model presented in the text projects a secular 
trend instead of pinpointing cyclical downturns or upturns, 
the trend is certainly affected to a degree by the current 


Productivity trends since 1995. One of the most fascinating 
and significant features of the current U.S. economy is the 
strength of both labor and multifactor productivity since 1995. 
Chart 1 shows the annual rate of growth of labor productivity 
between selected peak quarters of the U.S. economy. Included 
for comparison are the periods from 1990, quarter III, to 1995, 
quarter I, and from 1995, quarter I, to 2001, quarter I, the latter 
period being one of exceptional strength in productivity that 
has continued to this day. Between quarter III of 1990 and 
quarter I of 1995, labor productivity grew at an annual average 
rate of 1.5 percent, compared with an annual average growth 
rate of 2.3 percent between quarter I of 1995 and quarter I of 
2001. Over the 2002-12 period, the Bureau projects an annual 
average growth rate of output per hour of 2.1 percent, just 
slightly lower than the rate of the 1995-2001 period. 

Perhaps even more telling was the strength of labor pro- 
ductivity during the most recent recession. Chart 2 shows the 
annual average rate of labor productivity during each of the 
recessions since 1960. The strength of productivity that 
began in 1995 continued unabated during the most recent 
recession, setting the stage for continued strong growth in 
productivity over the 2002-12 period. 


Industry trends 


Output and employment by industry. Trends in overall labor 
productivity, while important, still tell only one part of the 


Comparing the 2000-10 and 2002-12 projections 


position of the economy. The long-run-growth trajectory 
of an economy that is in its ninth year of recovery or 
expansion, as the 2000-10 projections assume, may certainly 
look different from the long-run-growth trajectory associated 
with an economy in its first year of recovery, as the 2002-12 
projections presuppose. But how much different? The growth 
rate projected for GDP for the 2000-10 period was 3.4 percent 
per year, compared with the 3.0 percent projected for the 2002— 
12 period. The model presented in the text implies a 5.2-percent 
long-run unemployment rate in the current projections, higher 
than the 4.0 percent postulated in the previous set of pro- 
jections. Labor productivity is also somewhat lower, at 2.1 
percent for the 2002-12 projections, compared with the 2.4- 
percent annual growth rate assumed in the 2000-10 
projections. Although a more detailed comparison will reveal 
other differences, in general, the long-run growth trajectory 
in the current set of projections is not quite as strong as in the 
previous set, reflecting, to a certain extent, the impact of the 
last recession. 


story. How these trends are reflected in the growth in output 
by industry and, in particular, between goods-producing and 
service-providing industries, affords an important insight into 
the sources of overall employment growth in the BLs pro- 
jections. Table 1 compares goods-producing and service- 
providing sectors for the year 2002, based on the proportions 
of total output and total employment accounted for by each 
sector. 

The measure of output reported in the table is nominal gross 
duplicated output, which includes output produced for 
intermediate sale to other firms and final output delivered to 
markets.’ Nominal gross duplicated output has the closest 
connection to the amount of labor that industries will need to 
hire to achieve production goals, whether such output is for 
intermediate sale to another firm or for sale as a final market 
good. 

As the table indicates, the goods-producing sector’s share of 
gross duplicated output is substantially higher than its share of 
total nonfarm wage and salary employment, especially for 
manufacturing industries. In contrast, the service-providing 
sector’s share of gross duplicated output, 67.1 percent, is smaller 
than its 82.0-percent share of employment. Two notable 
exceptions are the information and financial activities sectors, 
which both account for a larger share of output than em- 
ployment.’ 

Given these differences between goods-producing and 
service-providing industries, it is not surprising that the 
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Annual rate of growth of output per hour, nonfarm business, selected peak-to-peak 


and other comparisons 
Percent Percent 
3.5 ( 35 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


1960, 1969, 1980, 1990, 1990, 1995, 
quarter II- quarter!V-—  quarter|— quarter III— quarter III- = quarter |- 
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Chart 2. 


Annual rate of growth of output per hour, nonfarm business, selected peak-to-trough 
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Bureau projects that net change in nonfarm wage and salary 
employment over the 2002-12 period will be largely in the 
service-providing industries: 20.8 million (96.3 percent) out of 
a projected net employment gain of 21.6 million. Nor should it 
be surprising that goods-producing industries account for 
22.8 percent of the projected increase in output, measured on 
a nominal gross duplicated basis, and only 3.7 percent of the 
net employment change over the same period. (See table 2.) 

Do these figures mean that there will be very few job 
opportunities in goods-producing industries? Not at all. The 
reason is that the BLS projections are based on net employment 
change and do not reflect the underlying dynamic flows of 
hirings and separations that occur within industries. How 
much turnover is there by industry? The Bureau now 
calculates job turnover statistics by industry in its new Job 
Opening and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTS). Table 3 shows the 
breakdown of turnover by major NAICS industry group in 
September 2003, the latest month for which data were available at 
the time this article was written. In the private sector, 4.2 million 
individuals were hired during September 2003, representing 3.8 
percent of private nonfarm payroll employment that month. Also, 
4 million workers were separated from their jobs during September, 
accounting for 3.7 percent of employment. An examination of the 
industries listed in table 3 shows how dynamic U.S. labor markets 
are across industries. 

Another measure of the dynamic nature of labor markets is 
the number of job openings that are created to replace workers 
who leave occupations. Hecker lists the number of job open- 


ings for each detailed occupation over the 2002-12 period, a 
figure that represents the hiring required both to meet net 
employment growth and to replace workers who leave each 
occupation.* As noted previously, the Bureau projects an 
overall level of job openings of 56.3 million jobs over the 
period, representing a net employment growth of 21.3 million 
and an additional 35 million job openings due to replacement 
needs. 

While a principal and highly popular use of BLS projections is 
to offer guidance on which occupations are projected to grow 
the fastest or add the most jobs, the projected trends are closely 
tied to the underlying changes in industry output and 
employment levels. An industry that is projected to have a 
significant increase in the level or the rate of growth of its output 
can have a significant impact on the types of occupations that 
will be in demand over the next decade. One reason for this 
relationship has to do with the concentrations of particular 
occupations in specific industries. For example, 49 percent of 
registered nurses work in hospitals, and another 17 percent work 
in offices of physicians and in ambulatory health-care centers, 
including home health-care centers. The projected increases of 
27 percent and 57 percent in the real output of hospitals and 
ambulatory health-care services, respectively, translates into 71 
percent of the nearly 623,000 total projected increase in the 
employment of registered nurses. 

Another important influence of industries on the occupational 
staffing mix results from changes in the technology of pro- 
duction—which can have significant impacts on the types of 


Hable 1. Output' and nonfarm wage and salary employment by major industry division, 2002? 


Levels Shares 
Industry Employment 
Output Output Employment 
a (thousands) Pe 
TCE ee aaa Ret as Se Re Ree cr eae $18,409.6 131,063 100.0 100.0 
Goods producing, excluding aQriCulture .............cseccescereeeees 4,904.5 22,550 26.6 We 
Mimi erererseecreec ete cece cee ae arecese nance cccctscnavarcenaters aceesceys 158.8 512 9 4 
GOMSIMUCHOMmrecceteeecrtrctd nactancecnetesartcsenceoreresiccssecastscaveccses 865.5 6,732 4.7 5.1 
IMEI CHUNII pret eee tance -teesecesttcctacsesscncteccence saree secacccutce 3,880.3 15,307 evel eles 
SOMVIGES PVOVIGI Qieegeecetcecstercesecercesceveneceecee-eascuresdecrsscvataetancane 12,352.2 108,513 67.1 82.8 
USTIT ELS eres cree os cc chen dh vas sacnaan sheet =aCaereest ncvevaeseus-dacseaze 302.4 600 1.6 5 
WOE SAO TT AC Opt etewtt cs sootccancccaccacsctesessencarcnasncesecseteaccerase 951.0 5,641 5:2 4.3 
Retail ae ss .s. Freee crore coast react toes cotah sadness raancscetteresoees 1,064.9 15,047 5.8 11.5 
Transportation ANd WareNOUSING ..........-cscsseeeeeeeneereeteeneeeees 685.4 4,205 3.7 3.2 
IFAT OUTTA UION Ie Beseerates ost cetet tehawcvace ae vas sanccestencrzsconscnstesdetsessesse 965.3 3,420 52 2.6 
FITANIGIANACHIVILOStrt.ceatett st eoce-ctectesteeeckadesbccechssascccuccusestsne 2,497.9 7,843 13.6 6.0 
Professional and DUSINESS SEFVICES ............:::cceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,089.2 16,010 11.3 122 
Education and health ServiCes. ............:cceseeeeeseeeeeeeereeeeeees 1,289.7 16,184 7.0 12.3 
PBISUILS ANCINOSDItalliyiesm el rtecscastansrscaectertecetnncacerrccrseens 687.9 11,969 3.7 9.1 
UN ETESOIVIC ES reste e snsennanccepseeesae<s Peers deetadearatoctcepanccsece= 444.1 6,105 2.4 47 
ACI Al GHCVETTINTIGN U wotk con ctntecsccadsceweven-<perccatea- «wwasvesnasertencoe 376.4 2,767 2.0 ee 
State and local GOVErNMEN ............eeceeccesessesceeecenseneeneaeeeee 998.0 18,722 5.4 14.3 
L a" oa 


‘Gross duplicated output, measured in nominal dollars. 
2\ndustry output levels do not add to totals, due to the exclusion of 


agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting industries, as well as special 
industries and a residual category. 
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Output! 


and nonfarm wage and salary employment by major industry division, 2002 and 2012? 


ie between 
2002 Levels 2012 Levels See e 2012 
Industry 
di Output a rabies : Output partite a Output | Employment 

NiOterl ee eeaes 2) treba ute sy azetes da serseceetanertereaneene $18,409.6 131,063 $31,599.4 152,690 100.0 100.0 
Goods producing, excluding agriculture .................. 4,904.5 22,550 7,917.6 23,346 22.8 VT 
Mining eects erceeee cts cies ME oe eons caaneaentaees 158.8 512 208.0 451 4 -.3 
GOnStrUlCllon mrrcortctcsccarceatessectsccevssstateantrcostteraec ste. 865.5 6,732 1,204.9 7,745 2.6 4.7 
ManUfactUring ertecres-ctceexescccesvescctensetesncccesacoucrascancee 3,880.3 15,307 6,504.7 15,149 19.9 -7 
SOIMMVIGE PLOVIGINGeececzs sncee-castceccceecconesue-coseasacteckeencuser 12,352.2 108,513 22,360.8 129,344 75.9 96.3 
WRG Perec cvcacesvensGucestovenSessucssstsvsaseencess 302.4 600 460.0 565 bee -.2 
Wholesale trade 951.0 5,641 1,898.2 6,279 dee 3.0 
Retallitrade ais A -cs.cesack-cacqntetees he teedetacstastndendteasee 1,064.9 15,047 1,993.9 17,129 7.0 9.6 
Transportation and WareNOuUSING ...........scceeeeeeeees 685.4 4,205 1,183.3 5,120 3.8 4.2 
HWAfOrNatiOn eerste. cocceeetene nersces cease sscantscecuveaesecs 965.3 3,420 1,981.0 4,052 Tip 2.9 
Financial Activitios wee. .cicaveecoteseccesscesssesesevseceesceecsese 2,497.9 7,843 4,315.4 8,806 13.8 4.5 
Professional and business S@rVviCES ............+200 2,034.6 16,010 4,136.8 20,876 15.3 22.5 
Education and health Services ...........::cssssseereees 1,289.7 16,184 2,455.0 21,329 8.8 23.8 
Beisurevangdihospitality iecccrcc- ceexe-ccr>--+<censeverevosess 687.9 11,969 1,160.8 14,104 3.6 9.9 
OROKSOMVICES errerce -s- cctec-ccucessycccceaveccosexcazcetercines 444.1 6,105 739.7 7,065 22 4.4 
Federal Government .............:cccssccesesesserscessseeeeseees 376.4 2,767 542.9 2,779 1.3 a 
State and local QOVErNMENt ............ssecseseeeeseeereees 998.0 | 18,722 1,493.7 21,240 3.8 11.6 


1 Gross duplicated output, measured in nominal dollars. 
2 Industry output levels do not add to totals, due to the exclusion of 


workers employed as new production technologies are adopted. 
In 1983, for example, the production of computer and office 
equipment required the services of nearly 100,000 precision 
production, craft, and repair workers and 7,000 computer 
engineers, scientists, and systems analysts. By 1998, as in- 
novations in the production of computer and office equipment 
were introduced into this industry, the number of production 
workers had dropped to 68,000, and employment in computer- 
related occupations had grown to more than 51,000. 

A number of other factors related to industry output and 
employment can have an important influence on the occupational 
staffing patterns observed in the U.S. economy: the discovery 
of new technologies and their integration into the production 
process; the influence of global competition; the different emphases 
placed by industries on research and development, marketing, 
and output customization; and the outsourcing of functions to 
firms in other domestic industries or abroad, among others. 


Fast employment growth, high output growth 


With the aforementioned multiple factors affecting industry 
output, are there ways of summarizing the likely impact of in- 
dustry trends on occupational employment? One approach is to 
group industries on the basis of selected characteristics and 
examine the employment growth (or decline) that is projected for 
those industries over the next decade. Berman lists (1) the 
industries that are projected to have the fastest-growing and 
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agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting industries, as well as special 
industries and a residual category. 


most rapidly decining employment growth,° (2) the industries 
with the fastest-growing and most rapidly decining output 
growth,° (3) the industries with the largest employment growth 
and declines,’ and (4) the industries with the largest output 
growth and declines.’ Another grouping that provides insight 
into employment and occupational staffing patterns is the set of 
industries that are projected to post relatively high rates of 
growth in both output and employment. Table 4 lists industries 
that are projected to have employment increases greater than 
14.8 percent (the overall increase in employment projected for 
the 2002-12 period). The industries are listed in descending order 
of their projected output growth over the 2002-12 period. 

The first row of the table shows that the Internet services, 
data processing, and other information services industry is 
projected to have the highest annual rate of change of real output 
over the projection period: 10.3 percent per year. This industry is 
expected to add 244,000 jobs, an increase of 46.2 percent, over 
the period. Twenty-one industries are projected to have real 
output growth rates that equal or exceed the overall annual 
average of 4.0 percent. The last two columns indicate that these 
industries together accounted for 14 percent of nonfarm wage 
and salary employment in 2002 and are projected to account for 
32 percent of overall net employment growth over the projection 
period. 

If the list of industries with fast employment growth is 
extended to include those with average annual output growth of 
3 percent or more per year, 35 industries qualify. These industries 


account for 24 percent of nonfarm wage and salary employment 
in 2002 and 48 percent of their net employment growth over the 
2002-12 period. Note that not all 35 industries are in the service- 
providing sector of the economy. Although goods-producing 
industries generally have greater output than employment gains, 
the list of 35 industries includes metalworking machinery 
manufacturing industries; forging and stamping industries; 
plastics product manufacturing industries; and architectural and 
structural metals manufacturing industries. 

The 50 industries with average annual output growth of 2 
percent or more per year and employment growth exceeding 14.8 
percent account for 65 percent of nonfarm wage and salary 
growth over the projection period. Further, a total of 84 percent 
of employment growth is accounted for by all of the industries 
with projected net employment growth exceeding the overall 
average of 14.8 percent. This total of 58 industries accounted for 
55 percent of employment in 2002, and each has a projected 
annual average growth rate of real output of at least 1 percent 
between 2002 and 2012. 


Trends in labor supply 


One of the most significant influences on both labor force growth 
and labor force participation rates in the last 50 years has been 
the aging of the baby-boom cohort. Indeed, one of the recurring 


themes that run through the four articles in this issue of the 
Review is the influence of the baby-boom generation on 
everything from consumer expenditures to housing, medical care, 
and retirement, to name just a few factors. 

The baby boomers were born between 1946 and 1964, were 
aged 38 through 56 in 2002, and will be aged 48 through 66 in 
2012. In table 5, boldface is used to denote when the baby 
boomers reached (or will reach) various age groups between 
1950 and 2010. One way to see the impact of this cohort is to 
compare the size of an age group before the arrival of the 
baby boomers with its size once the baby boomers have 
reached the indicated ages. For example, in 1970, the baby 
boomers were aged 6 to 24 years, and in that year, there were 
48 million individuals aged 25 to 44. Twenty years later, with 
the baby boomers aged 26 to 44, the number of individuals in 
the 25—44 age group stood at 80.8 million, an increase of 68.3 
percent. 

Perhaps the aspect of the baby boomers that is generating 
the most interest at present is their potential impact on the 
remaining size of the labor supply as the boomers enter older 
age groups and begin to retire. According to Census Bureau 
population projections given in the table, by 2010, when baby 
boomers will be 46 to 64 years, the number of 55- to 64-year- 
olds will grow by more than 11 million compared with the 
number in 2000, an increase of 46 percent. 


Table 3. | Annual average hiring rates and levels, and separations rates and levels, by industry, September 2003 


Ae * Separation 
Industry Hiring rate Hiring level Ssepardiion level 

(thousands) rate (thousands) 
Ota ercceet rer cs conencoce ccetecncetecctostecetectacectenest esesdaretsucacsenscawet 35 4,575 3.3 4,320 
MVOUAN DIVARG Storer eee cceccencccuterscsteasanccessis otassatvasvoxeacdsssssosseevessep 3.8 4,177 Si, 4,002 
Natural resources And MINING .............:ssccesceseseeseessesecerseeseees 2.4 14 3.2 18 
TON SUUICT OM ececsoresn creck cecete ae ceerta cece ss aeteececuaescadsasvapagesssicuststees SSAA 403 6.3 446 
IMU FACTO rece cece erecta cee cece cts cwadau-neas@vavsns cacevcnsencteass<a 2.4 353 2.3 342 
PUTAS OOUSiemcncctercettrees tenet ceseecesssuceanccaccamecccsscccsencaetescece 2.4 218 2.2 200 
INOMGUTADIG GOOUS rere ee cess cccrecen-cencescrercsccscccccasencersettars sacs 2.4 136 2.5 142 
Trade, transportation, ANd Utilities ........ eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4.0 1,012 3.4 860 
Wholesale trade 3.0 164 2.6 145 
FRO LANA Ose ers acs cences sconaccucescecesest RaceuDtonstweSheesuencesteberecroee 4.6 680 4.1 605 
Transportation, warehousing, and utilities ...............eee 3.5 168 2.3 109 
WALONATIAUOMN pect errenccecter ce ccctesee esc cceescccrtewauseseuwccttccse<tesecncecenorene 1.9 61 2.0 66 
FINANCIAV ACIIVILIOS ceecereteeesetecerstcc oaeteeteecttcrscncscncscexsscazdeceudaces 2.4 194 2.5 197 
Fei ANCE ANCINSUPANCE ceeccrensccsactacdeesesdtesccceee corde seuta-ccacsseaezs 2.1 122 1.9 113 
Reai estate and rental and leasing ...........:.:scsseseeeceeeeeeees 3.5 73 4.0 83 
Professional and DUSINESS SEIFVICES ...........eceeseeesseeceeseeeees 3.9 627 3.4 551 
Education and health S@rviCes ............:eeesesesessceeesseeceseeneees 3.6 591 ef 437 
FGUCatiOnal: SOnVICOS are. corcsesconcce cece essocgecieeleesecsinectacponscsuzs 4.6 122 1.9 49 
Health care and social ASSiStANCe ............ eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3.4 469 2.8 387 
EGISOME NICMOS talityicertce-cssntecscesedessdevcttecsccctasraccseseesverstaszs 5.9 725 UE 888 
Arts, entertainment, and recreation ..........ccccccescceerseeeeeees 4.6 84 11.6 211 
Accommodation and food SErViCes .........-::sssceceeseeeeeeeeeees 6.1 641 6.5 677 
QCA SCI VIC CS eet rarer eae are oe ra taocbesoedatewecetecreetetvessureete Shif 197 3.8 199 
EONS AREA beter PPE APPEEEPLE PECL BPE PERE) 07 PRY EEOC CE Poe PERC PREC E PU Se EeE 1.9 399 1.5 318 
CTA Peete ere rea eto tenNeeerete ne ceret ec Totssdanncicvsccussascterdcccaseveuss 1.4 38 1.4 38 
SATSANG LOCAL Were ratiees ceestarsurettrcuccencncert~<tewaanscnuacencotucvaene 2.0 361 1.5 280 


—— 


Source: Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Concepts and Context 


One question that naturally arises is whether the baby 
boomers have had a discernible impact on labor force par- 
ticipation rates. That is to say, as the baby boomers have 
aged, have their labor force participation rates differed 
significantly from the cohorts that came before them or the 
cohorts that followed them? Table 6 provides the answer. For 
men, the dominant feature is the declining participation rates 
among those aged 55 and older since 1950, a group that does 
not yet include the baby boomers. From an examination of the 
younger age groups listed in the table, it does not appear that 
the labor force participation rates of baby boomers differed 
significantly from those of similarly aged cohorts that came 
before or after. 

The table also shows the remarkable rise in the labor force 
participation rates for women since 1950, especially among the 
prime working-age groups from 25 to 54 years. In each case, the 
rising trend predates the arrival of female baby boomers. 
Although these women certainly contributed to the trend, the 
data do not support the idea that the rising labor force par- 
ticipation rates of women since 1950 were the result of the entry 
of the baby-boomer cohorts. 

In Toossi’s article on labor force projections, changes in 
the labor force levels of various age groups are decomposed 
into changes in the size of the population and changes in the 
labor force participation rates of each age group. Consistent 
with the findings just given, Toossi finds that changes in 
labor force levels of each age group are largely the result of 
changes in the size of the population in various age groups, 
rather than changes in their underlying labor force par- 
ticipation rates. 


Labor shortages 


There is a growing interest in the potential impact of the 
upcoming retirement of baby boomers—specifically, the pros- 
pect of a general shortage of workers and its effects on specific 
occupational labor markets. Table 7 gives the actual and expected 
sizes of the labor force by age group between 1950 and 2050, by 
decade, based on previously published research by Toossi.? 
The arrival on the economic scene and the subsequent aging of 
the baby boomers has had a significant impact on labor force 
growth rates. Between 1950 and 2000, the civilian labor force 
grew by 79 million, from 62.2 million to 140.9 million, an increase 
of 1.6 percent per year. The Bureau projects that, between 2000 
and 2010, labor force growth will slow to 1.1 percent per year, and 
after the retirement of the baby boomers, between 2010 and 2020, 
labor force growth will slow to 0.4 percent per year. Overall, the 
civilian labor force is expected to grow by 51 million between 
2000 and 2050, a slowdown to a 0.6-percent increase per year. 
Will these increases in the size of the labor force be too small 
to meet the needs of the U.S. economy? Will there be a general 
shortage of workers, so that many of the jobs needed to produce 
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the level of output demanded by the economy (and by U.S. 
trading partners in the form of exports) will go unfilled? To what 
extent do the projections account for this possibility? Consider 
the latter question first. The BLS projections, as mentioned earlier, 
assume a labor market that clears. The Bureau does not base its 
estimates of changes in total, industry, or occupational em- 
ployment on labor markets that have either a shortage or a surplus 
of workers. Despite this assumption, numerous analyses have 
been produced by researchers in past years using BLS employ- 
ment projections as a basis for measuring what is believed to be 
evidence of a future shortage of workers in the U.S. economy. 

One of the most common ways in which BLs numbers are used 
to project a “coming shortage” is by asserting that the difference 
between the projected labor force level and the projected 
employment count represents a shortage of workers. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau projects a labor force of 162.3 million 
individuals in 2012. At the same time, the Bureau expects that the 
2012 economy will require that 165.3 million jobs be filled. Does 
this difference imply a shortage of 3.0 million workers come 2012? 
Absolutely not—but if not, then what accounts for the dif- 
ference? First, BLS projections of occupational employment are 
based on the number of jobs that the economy is expected to 
require. However, because individuals can and do hold more 
than one job, the count of workers will most certainly be less 
than the number of jobs. Second, and more technically, the data 
the Bureau uses for projecting industry employment are based 
on the Current Employment Statistics survey, which counts 
payroll jobs at establishments. The data the Bureau uses to 
project labor force levels, by contrast, are based on the CPS, a 
household survey yielding estimates of the number of 
individuals in the labor force. Besides multiple jobholding, then, 
there are statistical differences between these two series that 
contribute to the difference between the job count and the count 
of individual employees in BLS projections. 

Essentially, the BLS projections are based on an examination 
of the labor required to produce projected levels of output by 
industry. How industries manage their human resource re- 
quirements is influenced by a great many factors: the available 
labor supply (including immigration), the skill levels of 
prospective jobseekers, the use of technology in the production 
process, the required capital-labor ratio consistent with the 
technology used for production, how work is organized, the use 
of employees from the personnel supply services industry, the 
hiring of self-employed contractors, the use of flextime and 
flexiplace, the use of overtime or mandatory shift coverage, and 
the hiring of offshore labor in foreign countries, among others. 
Although the projections do not attempt to explicitly model these 
various possible management options that firms may exercise, a 
perspective on their potential importance is certainly necessary 
to consider in building any set of projections and, in particular, 
detailed descriptions of the outlook for occupations. The next 
two subsections examine two areas of growing interest in 
assessing the reaction of firms to the available qualified labor 


Industries with relatively fast employment growth,' ranked by projected annual growth rate of output, 2002-12 


Growth Change in ; Cumulative 
rate Employment, Employment, employment Cumulative ipereentoge of 
Industry of output 2000 2012 soplivedlpo aaa pti sides 
per year, | (thousands) | (thousands) | Number P t change 
2002-12 Ghousands) ie SO"? | SOP ie en Te. 

Internet services, data processing, and 

other information Services ............:c:cescecee0 10.3 529 773 244 46.2 0.4 1.1 
Computer systems design and related 

SOLVICES 020 F< cctectctes ses tictecstesceek cocoon wwsnceesete 9.0 1,163 1,798 635 54.6 1.3 44 
SOMWare PUDIISNE!S*.....2c.sscsesctececcssesssoncsentceeer 8.4 256 430 174 67.9 1g) 4.9 
Motion picture and sound recording 

UN GUSUMES ccs teeceectcsaccestetoees se tesee tots caesteeecae 6.7 387 503 116 30.0 1.8 5.4 
Scientific research and development 

and other professional, scientific, 

and technical Services ..........0...ccccceeeeeeeeeeee 55 1,026 1,241 215 21.0 2.6 6.4 
Other general purpose machinery 

IMAMULACKUNING eeteceececcansscaze-acccerestcesvonsveteres sy) 288 339 51 17.7 2.8 6.6 
Advertising and related services ................... 52 442 525 84 18.9 on 7.0 
EMPIOVIMENUSOrVICES cecrscerecneceese-aneescncescecesees Bal 3,249 5,012 1,764 54.3 5.6 12 
Metalworking machinery manufacturing .......... 4.9 217 251 34 15:5 5.8 15.3 
Religious, grantmaking and giving 

services, and social advocacy 

OMGANIZALONS A rereree cesses. cscs cdteasesvasdaresucesacess 49 1,944 2,372 428 22.0 ise 17.3 
Ambulatory health care services except 

offices of health practitioners 4.6 1,444 2,113 670 46.4 8.4 20.4 
FOrgingiand! Stamping). :sc.-sccrcetescceessceaeectsaceeone 4.5 114 132 18 16.2 8.4 20.5 
Amusement, gambling, and recreation 

INIQUISTIIOS sez cese sh cncndaceskcnote caster ccueencatsongenseae 4.2 1,308 UAE 410 31.3 9.4 22.4 
Office administrative and facilities support 

SGINICOS hates tec csest Sesev dat Sisvh ev. ceuees- face eacuveche at 4.2 390 508 117 30.1 9.7 22.9 
Securities, commodity contracts, and other 

financial investments and related 

ACTIVE OS a cesest at acter .ccone <cansnstevseeoeocctveceroncraus 4.2 801 925 124 15.5 10.3 23.5 
Individual, family, community, and vocational 

rehabilitation SErViCES .............ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4.1 1,269 1,867 597 47.1 11.3 26.3 
Commercial and industrial equipment 

(except automotive and electronic) repair 

and maintenance............ 4.1 156 185 29 18.7 11.4 26.4 
Traveler accommodation 4.1 1,726 2,019 293 17.0 12.7 27.8 
Management, scientific, and technical 

COMSUIRING! SCIVICOS nc exewsceenece-ncce-cusecnnaeneosx- 4.1 732 1,137 406 55.4 13.3 29.6 
Plastics product manufacturing .............00+++ 41 668 797 128 19.2 13.8 30.2 
Child day Care SrViCeS ...........eesesceseeeeeesees 4.0 734 1,050 316 43.1 14.4 31.7 
Commercial and industrial machinery 

and equipment rental and leasing............... 3.9 102 143 41 39.7 14.5 31.9 
Architectural and structural metals 

PIANO ACTUNING eeeeecancccecenesacessesccrnencesccsceoecoraes 3.9 400 478 7 19.3 14.8 32.2 
Truck transportation and couriers 

PANG IMICSSENGOMStiereeccene ste once azesetecocece nts ves 3.8 1,897 2,404 507 26.7 16.2 34.6 
Business support and investigation 

and security services and support 

SOMVIGES MIO! ce ttcconresteccchesacecscscstatrsesecteet Sy / Wide 2,261 489 27.6 17.6 36.8 
Specialized design services 3.6 123 161 38 30.8 17.7 37.0 
Offices of health practitioners ............2:e 3.5 3,190 4,419 1,229 38.5 20.1 42.7 
Pharmaceutical and medicine manufacturing ... 3.5 293 361 68 23.2 20.3 43.0 
Other wood product manufacturing ............-... 3.4 320 386 67 20.9 20.6 43.3 
Community care facilities for the elderly 

and residential care facilities, n.e.c.? ....... 3.4 695 1,078 382 55.0 21.1 45.1 
Other personal SEMViCeS .............ceccsececsseresennes 3.3 219 270 51 23.2 21.3 45.3 
Nondepository credit intermediation and related 

support activities, funds, trust, and 

lessors of nonfinancial intangibles ............... 3.2 1,058 1,253 196 18.5 22.1 46.2 
RV parks, recreational camps, and rooming 

ANd boarding NOUSES ........csccsceseeseseeeeeeeeees 3.2 53 62 8 15.5 22.1 46.3 
Services to buildings and dwellings ............... 3.1 1,597 1,980 383 24.0 23.3 48.0 
Waste management and remediation services . 3.0 317 404 87 21D 23.6 48.4 
Automotive repair and maintenance..............- 2.9 897 1,046 149 16.7 24.2 49.1 
Museums, historical sites, and similar 

SELLING xanrrvaunapemece sen cesedeude sduaan reccbpacidanas se PAT 113 136 24 21.2 24.3 49.2 
Consumer goods rental and general rental 

“oP AYU) eR Pore Tr Se TET EET CREPE CLEC Pdi 353 484 131 37.2 24.6 49.8 
Water, sewage, and other systems ..............- eel _ 49 71 23 46.4 24.6 49.9 
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Concepts and Context 
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Continued—Industries with relatively fast employment growth, 


' ranked by projected annual growth rate of output, 


Change in Setlenrtt ’ 
Growth employment Cumulative | percentage 
rate Employment, aie percentage | total pr ojected 
Indu of output 2000 Number ak of total 2002 | employment 
is per year, | (thousands) | (thousands) | (housands) | Percent | employment change, 
2002-12 2002-12 
Veneer, plywood, and engineered wood 
product manufacturing ..<....:.....-0..ccecsssscses 2.6 116 
Scenic and sightseeing transportation 
and support activities for transportation ...... 2.6 553 
Personal Care SErVICES ...........cscsesesseseneees 2.6 523 
Cement and concrete product 
FIVANUIFACTUNIING ecccsonessstseecccvurcesetsesesacusscaanenaxe 2:5 230 
FIOSPItal Sweercereterstcceee cunceeatts MeacvankentescaseacOm 2.4 4,153 
Food services and drinking places ................ 2.4 8,412 
Nursing care and residential mental health 
TACINTIOS orcs sccecetescwados-aspudeasessscveccevasareiecaeSek 2.4 2,048 
Performing arts companies, promoters, 
agents, managers, and independent artists . 2.3 240 
State and local electric utilities ....... 2. 2.2 93 
Accounting, tax preparation, bookkeeping, 
ANG Payroll’ SCLVICCS <-c.-.--.-c-sccentea<w-esevenns aes eal 867 
Animal slaughtering and processing .............. 2.0 520 
Cable and other subscription programming 
ANd program iStriDUtION ..............seeeeeeseeeeeee 221 
SPOCIALONSPOMS srererscacpantsneress saucer snteccssasersauas 118 
Educational services ... 


Construction 
State and local government education 
Civic, social, business, and similar 
organizations 
Legal services 


Transit and ground passenger transportation ... 


' Fast employment growth is defined as a projected percentage in 
employment greater than 14.8 percent, the overall average for the 2002-— 


supply: immigration and the outsourcing of the production of 
goods and services to establishments based in foreign countries. 


The potential role of immigration in increasing the available 
supply of labor. Rising trends in immigration levels to the 
United States, especially over the last decade, are one source of 
labor for occupations in which it may be increasingly difficult to 
find qualified workers. The following tabulation shows the levels 
and rates of immigration to the Nation, by decade, since 1901, as 
compiled by the U.S. Census Bureau: 


Number of immigrants Rate per thousand 
Period entering United States U.S. population 
LOOT SO eaters 8,795,000 10.4 
19 U2 Oe ye saereaes 5,736,000 Ol 
192130 Ve scccccrretcse 4,107,000 3.5 
193140 iis sccvsstees 528,000 4 
LOST SSO ereerceretere 1,035,000 cH 
LOS1=60 ye scrccscsevese 2,515,000 thes 
LOGI=/O) erate 3,322,000 17 
19 70=SOAcrcseetexe 4,493 000 Zl 
1981-90 ......cccece0es 7,338,000 Sel 
WOO OR Me ecsavrssttce 7,605,000 3.6 
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12 projection period. 
? n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


The population projections from the Census Bureau that are 
used as the basis for BLS labor force projections include an 
estimate of the level of legal immigration to the United States 
over the next decade. In its most recent population projections, 
the Census Bureau estimates annual immigration levels of 1.1 
million from 2000 to 2005, a decline to 900,000 per year from 2006 
to 2010, and an increase to 1.3 million annually from 2011 to 2012. 

Much uncertainty accompanies any discussion of the role of 
immigration in addressing pressures on labor markets to find 
qualified workers. Changes in immigration policy, the occu- 
pational and educational profiles of new immigrants, and the 
regional impacts of where immigrants choose to live are but a few 
of the somewhat speculative areas that make assessing this 
potential problematic. To the extent that past serves as prologue, 
however, the preceding tabulation does suggest that there will 
be substantial levels of immigration into the United States over 
the next decade. 

What kinds of occupations do recent immigrants enter? Using 
data from the cps for the period 2000-02, table 8 lists occupational 
employment distributions for immigrant groups based on the 
number of years since their immigration into the Nation, compared 


Year 
0-14 


Note: 


Boldface denotes when the baby boomers reached or will reach 
the indicated age group. 


with the distribution for all U.S. employees. Individuals who have 
immigrated within the last 5 years have a greater likelihood than 
the overall population of U.S. workers of being in food prep- 
aration and serving related occupations, production occu- 
pations, and construction trades. They also have a greater 
likelihood of being in computer and mathematical occupations. 
As the number of years since immigration increases, the 
occupational distribution of immigrants begins to broadly 
resemble the overall occupational distribution, although im- 
migrants still have a greater likelihood of being in production 
and food-related occupations, compared with all U.S. em- 
ployees. 


Ages of baby boomers and the populations of various age groups in the United States, 1950-2010 


Age group 


1950. 40,482,524 | 22,098,426 | 23,759,267 | 21,450,359 
1960 ....... 0-14 55,786,173 | 24,020,004 | 22,818,310 | 24,081,352 
1970.....--. 6-24 57,900,052 | 35,441,369 | 24,907,429 | 23,087,805 
1980)x.-..- 16-34 51,290,339 | 42,486,828 | 37,081,839 | 25,634,710 
1990 ....... 26-44 53,567,871 | 36,774,327 | 43,175,932 | 37,578,903 
2000 erase 36-54 60,253,375 | 39,183,891 | 39,891,724 | 45,148,527 
ZO Over: 59,444,392 | 42,818,900 | 38,851,057 | 39,442,358 


45-54 $5-64 65-74 75-84 85 and older 
17,342,653 | 13,294,595 8,414,885 3,277,751 le 576,901 
20,485,439 | 15,572,317 | 10,996,842 4,633,486 929,252 
23,219,957 | 18,589,812 | 12,435,456 6,119,145 1,501,901 
22,799,787 | 21,702,875 | 15,580,605 7,728,755 2,240,067 
25,223,086 | 21,147,923 | 18,106,558 10,055,108 2,240,067 
37,677,952 | 24,274,684 | 18,390,986 12,361,180 4,239,587 
44,160,748 | 35,429,393 | 21,154,241 12,775,045 5,785,840 

ak ste. aes 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 


The potential role of hiring offshore employees.'° One of the 
areas of increasing interest in U.S. labor markets is the use of 
offshore employees as part of the production process for U.S. 
firms. Outsourcing work to foreign countries—that is, pur- 
chasing services formerly produced in the United States from 
establishments in other countries—has been widely cited in recent 
months as having a growing impact on U.S. employment. The exact 
magnitude of outsourcing is not known, owing to the lack of 
specific, systematic data on the use of foreign employment to 
produce outsourced goods and services. Outsourcing is a trend 
that has been going on for quite some time. The current interest in 
it appears to reflect a transition from the importation of goods to the 


ikele)(-mem Ages of baby boomers and labor force participation rates of various age groups in the United States, 1950-2000 
Age group 
Year Ages of baby 3 | icici | 
boomers 
16-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 j= and older 
Total 
NOS O eee ret et ecdecctncy chon cncctuecveca 04 0.60 0.64 0.68 0.66 0.57 0.27 
A OGO eee dere sete ctccseeceeccsecbesenvesstss 0-14 56 65 69 Ah 61 vat 
NSO RIA ae Ee 6-24 60 70 18 74 62 SUA 
tN OO Beteesee tires oes renee rccnseccseveccee 16-34 68 .80 80 The 56 13 
NOG OMenerenc cit cee cetccrct ot nesernsstse= 36-44 .67 84 85 81 56 He 
ODO ee SEE Yee ES sa 36-54 .66 85 85 83 59 al 
Men 
GSO Fcc dae Beate ees 04 77 .96 98 .96 87 46 
TOGO esse oor cecticcttere cece sancssiacenestees 0-14 72 .98 .98 .96 87 SS 
DOL Olaecn rrererescctenees nestenceoseteeceess 6-24 .69 96 .97 94 83 oT 
AGO peters cnvstiesscctereecesvetetiassess 16-34 .74 95 96 91 72 19 
if GOO creer isscs ih cecsscceiatectslovuctvess cree 36-44 72 94 94 91 68 16 
DOOD mers caerrtte Picts esses tonsttesss 36-54 .69 93 .93 89 .67 18 
Women 
GEO es Fen reetevatenstearctcevsdecrscnsscess 0-4 44 34 .39 38 27 10 
| SOO dewiecekecsterraetiectesshectecctesatase 0-14 43 36 43 50 S6Y/ ald 
DMO ics cdee noweey vanacgeiosconeevessseccsers 6-24 51 45 51 54 43 10 
A GEO fee acacetires kote sesiesdesscseeodies 16-34 62 66 66 .60 Al .08 
fOOO pees Arctesatiesce neu cererscctereeess 36-44 63 73 76 ft 45 .09 
AMY arc Bin ceedegecaskansccricadis sess 36-54 63 76 IMs ALCS ey .09 
Note: Boldface denotes when the baby boomers reached or will reach the indicated age group. 
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Actual and projected civilian labor force levels 


and growth rates per year, 1950-2050 
Change 
Year Level Percent 
| Number per year 
Actual 
NOS Oe -Reaceecsccereccuskseun saves 62,208 ne 
NOOO R. eetereceessccenencnescaees 69,628 7,420 lel 
VOLO eisiccteepacceexeseotenvectses 82,771 13,143 tler/ 
NOGO cee cevevsacccvecacsersenne 106,940 24,169 2.6 
1990 rercncrnece-cscuettestenesee en 125,840 18,900 1.6 
QOOO vacescseseccesscscetosesass spots 140,863 15,023 tet 
157,721 16,858 Ad 
164,681 6,960 4 
170,090 5,409 3 
180,517 10,427 6 
191,825 11,308 6 
78,655 
191,825 50,962 


direct purchase of foreign-produced services, a phenomenon that 
has expanded with the development of the Internet and its 
dissolution of temporal and spatial barriers to the free flow of 
services. 

What is the potential impact of this transition? Domestic 
industries have already outsourced such functions as account- 
ing, marketing, and advertising to other domestic industries that 
both specialize in these services and produce them more cheaply. 
With outsourcing, a purchase of a service from another industry 
replaces all the material and labor inputs that the purchasing 
industry previously used internally in order to create that service. 
The total output of the industry now buying the service from an 
outside source is somewhat lower, reflecting the inherent cost- 
efficiency of the industry producing the service. Some of the 
purchasing industry’s employment is shifted to the producing 
industry, while some is freed up for other jobs in the economy. 
The productivity of the remaining employees in the purchasing 
industry now appears to be somewhat higher. If the outsourcing 
is provided by a foreign establishment, the output of the 
purchasing industry is again little affected. The jobs outsourced, 
however, are no longer counted in U.S. employment totals, and 
because imports are removed in total from the GDP accounts, 
GDP is lower. 

Foreign outsourcing influences the projections through its 
impact on the industry distribution of GDP. As industries import 
more foreign services, the trend toward higher importation will 
be reflected in the relative declines in the output and employment 
of the affected industries over time. Because the Bureau bases 
its industry employment projections largely on trend analyses of 
detailed establishment-based time series, the effects of the recent 
past have been implicitly addressed to the extent that the data 
used have already begun to reflect the situation. More explicitly, 
expert review of the model-based projections by BLS occu- 
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pational employment analysts brings to bear subjective, but 
current, knowledge of industry employment practices. Studies 
of past outsourcing trends and careful detailing of expectations 
for continued outsourcing in the future will ensure that foreign 
outsourcing is carefully accounted for in future projections 
prepared by the Bureau. 


Labor shortages by occupation. The fact that BLS projections 
are based on the assumption of a labor market in balance does 
not mean that employers will not experience significant difficulties 
in finding and hiring workers in labor markets for individual 
occupations. One bellwether indicator of the relative difficulties 
that arise in hiring sufficient supplies of workers in any occu- 
pation is whether any trends show a consistent pattern of rising 
wages and rising employment, suggesting that the demand for 
workers in the occupation in question is increasing faster than 
the supply. Such a situation may represent a shortage, which is 
theoretically consistent with the persistent existence of vacancies 
despite rising wage offers to fill the vacant jobs.'’ Alternatively, the 
situation may be consistent simply with a market that is 
maintaining equilibrium by paying higher wages. In either case, 
depending on the degree of mismatch between demand and 
supply, especially by geographic area, there may be significant 
difficulties in finding workers in particular occupations. 

Consider, for example, the employment and wage trends for 
registered nurses, an occupation often cited as having a shortage 
of workers. Between 1994 and 2000, a period of significant 
economic expansion, the net employment of usual full-time 
registered nurses increased by 8.9 percent, and their real wages 
declined by 0.2 percent, compared with an increase in real weekly 
wages of 6.3 percent for U.S. workers as a whole. In contrast, 
since 2000, despite the recession, there has been strong growth 
in both employment (12.5 percent) and real wages (5.9 percent) 
of registered nurses, suggestive of increased recent difficulties 
in finding adequate supplies of workers in that occupational 
group. 

What other evidence can be gathered to develop a profile of 
how relatively easy or difficult it has been in recent years to find 
and hire registered nurses or, for that matter, workers in any other 
occupation—and how might that evidence be used to track similar 
difficulties in the future? One potentially important indicator is to 
calculate the percentage of an occupation that is in the 55-years- 
and-older age range—and, therefore, is theoretically ready to 
retire over the next decade. On the basis of 2002 annual averages, 
13.4 percent of registered nurses in this country are aged 55 and 
older. The national average across all occupations is 13.9 percent. 

Table 9 shows the occupations that have at least 20 percent of 
their employees aged 55 and older and that are projected to have 
net employment increases larger than the overall national average 
of 14.8 percent. For these occupations, the table suggests that 
hiring, if only for replacement purposes, is going to be fairly 
brisk—and the need to expand total employment levels will only 
serve to accentuate the hiring challenge. 


ible Mg Percentage distribution of occupations by immigration status, 2000-02 
; Did not immigrated immigrated immigrated 
Occupation All employees immigrate 1-5 yearsago | 5-10 yearsago | Morethan 10 
years ago 

Architectural and engineering occupations ...............0.... 2a | 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.5 
Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media 

OCCUPATIONS eecececcecceseceeratancetecessecSaccee cesta rttecstacosweereesse 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.4 1.6 
Business and financial occupations ..............:.c:cceeeeeeeeee 3.9 41 ef, 2.2 3.3 
Community and social service occupations .................+. WAS 1.6 AS) of 1.0 
Computer and mathematical occupations .................000+. 2.4 2.2 5.4 3.6 2.6 
GONSEMUICHON CAD OS ecerstecccceesccecceseeee eats a ates 5.6 5.2 10.7 9.0 6.3 
Education, training, and library occupations ................-. 5.4 5.8 3.2 2.8 3.5 
EXUACHOMIWOIKECIS fecctcecesrenccesrsctotraccecnrestueteescasornseeeseses si 1 .0 a .0 
Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations ..................+ 8 6 3.1 25 1.8 
Food preparation and serving related occupations ........ 8.6 1.5 20.4 17.4 12.4 
Healthcare practicitioners and technical occupations ... 4.5 4.5 2.3 3.8 4.8 
Healthcare support OCCUPATIONS ....... eee ecceecseeseeeeeeeeeeees 1.9 1.8 1.6 25 2.2 
Installation, maintenance, and repair workers ............... 3.5 3.5 22 2.8 3.2 
OG AIOCOUPELONS ic. xcesceeetescecs -cccsaere-cdesnctcrrenescecocanssuesdeors tet ee 3 3 7 
Life, physical, and social science occupations ............. 9 9 1.5 1.3 9 
Management OCCUPATIONS feesease-teeceeocenecscasecoseoccseecores cracks 10.6 ee 4.7 4.9 8.6 
Office and administrative support occupations ............. 14.7 15.5 7. 8.6 11.3 
Personal care and service OCCUpatiONS ...........:.scceceeees 3.1 3.1 2.9 3.8 3.6 
PrOGUCHOMIOCCUDATIONS secee. .cycv scan es cows cover ooze ecvowntonseS cons 7.8 7.0 12.9 13.4 11.8 
Protective Service! OCCUPATIONS .....-.:..--2--osecersesseenassoenseee 1.9 2.1 8 9 12. 
Sales and related OCCUPATIONS ...........ceeceeeeseeeeeseeeeeenes 11.6 11.9 7.7 9.3 10.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........... 6.2 6.1 Uh | 7:3 | 6.4 

Source: Current Population Survey. 


Are there other pieces of evidence? The general problem with 
addressing the question whether the U.S. labor market will have 
a shortage of workers in specific occupations over the next 10 
years is the difficulty of projecting, for each detailed occupation, 
the dynamic labor market responses to shortage conditions. 
Employers adapt to difficult hiring markets in a variety of ways: 
modifying the duties of a job, changing the capital-labor ratio, 
imposing mandatory shift coverage, and hiring contract 
employees, immigrants, or offshore labor in foreign countries, 
among other approaches. Perhaps the best that can be done is to 
examine as many of these indicators as possible and develop a 
profile of how the labor market is responding to the changes in 
each occupation’s relative demand for, and supply of, workers. 


High-paying, fast-growing occupations 


While it is certainly a challenge to project future labor market 
shortages, another question of abiding interest is what guidance 
the BLS projections provide with regard to what many refer to as 
“hot jobs” in the U.S. economy? In his article on occupational 
employment, Hecker discusses the fastest-growing and largest- 
growing occupations.’ Table 10 on pages 17—21 of the current 
article lists occupations that are expected to grow faster than the 
overall average and that are known to be relatively high paying 
in the current economy. Table 10 also shows both the cumulative 
percentage of 2002 employment and the cumulative percentage 
of projected employment growth between 2002 and 2012 that is 
accounted for by these fast-growing, high-paying occupations. 


The table uses the 2002 Occupational Employment Survey to 
identify “high-paying” occupations, defining them as any 
occupation whose mean annual earnings are in the top half of 
the overall distribution of earnings. Concomitantly, “fast- 
growing” occupations are defined as occupations that are 
projected to grow faster than 14.8 percent (again, the national 
average for all occupations). 

A number of interesting aspects of the occupations listed in 
table 10 readily present themselves. For one, the list is not the 
exclusive domain of the fast-growing health- or computer-related 
occupations—although there are obviously a great many such 
occupations on the list. For example, a number of management-, 
education-, sales-, art-, architecture-, design-, and accounting- 
related occupations are listed. Nor does the list exclude occu- 
pations in which a significant percentage of employees are not 
college graduates. For example, electricians; plumbers, pipe- 
fitters, and steamfitters; structural iron and steel workers; 
reinforcing iron and rebar workers; tapers; tile and marble setters; 
sheet metal workers; and heating, air-conditioning, and 
refrigerator mechanics and installers appear on the list. Overall, 
the occupations listed in the table accounted for 31.2 percent of 
employment in 2002 and are projected to account for 51 percent 
of the expected net gain inemployment over the 2002-12 period. 


The impact of education and training. As the discussion of 
table 10 indicated, there are a number of relatively high-paying, 
high-growth occupations in which the most significant source 
of education or training usually is not associated with the job- 
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holder’s having obtained a 4-year college degree. An upcoming there are a number of important factors besides earnings that 
BLS publication lists, for each occupation, the most significant help to determine the career choices made by individuals. 
source of education and training generally required by em- However, it is the growing distance, on average, between those 
ployers.!3 The same publication also gives the percentages of _ with more education, compared with those with less, that speaks 
employees in each occupation that have a high-school degree or __ toa general preference on the part of employers to hire those with 
less, some college, or a college degree or higher. These de- skills associated with higher levels of education. As shown in 
scriptions are intended to provide general guidance, and, as a__ table 11, in 2000, on average, full-time wage and salary workers 
reading of the more detailed descriptions of occupations in the with a bachelor’s degree or higher had earnings that were 
BLS 2004-2005 Occupational Outlook Handbook indicates, nearly twice those of high school graduates. This finding 
there is often a variety of educational or training pathways _ holds for both men and women. 
that enable a worker to become skilled in an occupation. Between 1994 and 2000, the supply of male college graduates 
In the last two decades, several important trends in edu- increased by more than 20 percent and their real earnings rose by 
cational attainment have arisen that can have a significant impact nearly 5 percent. (See table 11.) This willingness of the market to 
on occupational career choices. One of these trends is that,since absorb and reward such a substantial increase in the labor 
the late 1970s, average premiums paid by the labor markets to 
those with higher levels of education have increased. Certainly, Text continues on p. 22. 


Percentage of employees and projected net employment change in selected occupations, by age group’ 


Percent distribution of employees Employment i 
Occupation 9 
16-24 25-54 |55andolder; 2002 2012 Percent 
AlOCCUPATIONS cxactepe tect nccestetsenas toes 14.7 71.4 13.9 144,015 165,319 | 21,305 
BUS GUIVONS: <p ansvscxatacansttcasteissiantssasvateinacsacs 9.8 45.4 44.8 654 781 106 16.2 249 
Ushers, lobby attendants, and ticket 

tAK CIS ce 2.5 he eat dierent ees 7.5 60.1 32.4 105 121 16 eS 76 
Loan counselors and Officers ............... 4.8 62.8 32.3 255 302 48 18.7 89 
Sales representatives, services, 

NOUN asses eae resavesvencedtvor-xecctuavnuretnestivs 4.7 64.0 31.2 577 717 140 24.3 250 
SOCIANWONKONS tz. creestes crete ctarucsastutevarnasevce 3.5 66.4 30.1 477 604 127 26.7 209 
Environmental scientists and 

BOSGIONUSLS carcxececceracccraecennescersceccresars 41 67.8 28.1 101 121 20 20.1 38 
Network systems and data 

communications analysts ...........: 8.0 64.7 27.3 186 292 106 57.0 128 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers ........... 2.5 70.8 26.7 100 118 18 17.8 45 
Transportation, storage, and distribution 

IVIAIVACI GN Siar. xc caves ccevatuvcrccsevaccevstveadureatters 5:5 68.0 26.5 W111 133 22 19.7 44 
CHOU GV irs espns debe inasenvas Gente vavatevacdinesmeceuaecaavvs 11.2 62.5 26.3 400 463 62 15:5 144 
Television, video, and motion picture 

camera operators and editors ............... 3 74.3 25.4 48 56 9 18.7 19 
Market and survey researchers ............... 8.4 66.2 25.4 155 193 38 24.7 78 
Ambulance drivers and attendants, 

except emergency medical 

RECIIICIE ING: cautvctens ceescansxsiteustancaxesaney ioeees 5.8 68.9 25.3 uh 22 5 26.7 6 
Sales OnghiOers’.. casein das Niderewtoslacndanece ney a 63.4 24.9 82 98 16 19.9 41 
CIMBIKOXOCUINVOS: 75, cortarcnienacstcranaacieas 6 74.9 24.4 553 645 93 16.7 197 
Special education teachers ...........ccc0c00 5.4 70.9 23.7 433 563 130 30.0 233 
Gi plltorolgoytole:uenircees erect eee PAA er 2.7, 73.8 23.4 49 60 11 23.3 21 
Human resources, training, and labor 

relations specialists ...........ccccsceeees 3.7 73.3 23.0 474 606 131 CARTE 204 

Transit and railroad police ............cccceee 18.0 59.6 22.4 6 (6 1 15.9 @) 
Public relations specialists ...................... 6.5 72.8 21.7 158 210 52 32.9 Ts) 
Motor vehicle operators, all other............ 7.9 71.0 21 111 139 28 25.2 
Personal and home care aides ................ 34.8 44.1 21.0 608 854 246 40.5 
Public relations manager's .............:00000 2.8 76.2 21.0 69 85 16 23.4 
Food preparation and serving related ‘ 
WOrkerS,;all/OUNGL ac. .cs.ciesctenercsstestececivees 13.3 66.2 20.5 117 134 18 15.2 
Human resources assistants, except , 
payroll and timekeeping ..............ceee 9.9 69.8 20.3 
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Table 10, iit? Occupations that were relatively high paying in 2002 and are projected to grow faster than average over the 


2002-12 projection period! 
Employment Change pe Siashieoradh ; 
Annual ticemage = 
percentage | total projected 
Industry babticcam 2002 2012 ~ of total 2002 employment 
gs umber Percent employment change, 
2002-12 
+ 
Physicians and SUrQe@ONs ..........ccccseeeeeseeeee $151,153 583,014 696,530 113,516 19.5 0.4 0.5 
GNICHOXECUILIVES eters cere tres csestcctenestrss 134,960 552,761 645,341 92,579 16.7 8 1.0 
Airline pilots, copilots, and flight engineers . 122,230 79,158 93,830 14,672 18.5 8 1.0 
FOGIAUISES Peeceece se tac cee stoteeccaeeseveetiaeess oeneon econ: 107,430 13,263 15,257 1,994 15.0 9 1.0 
Lawyers ........... 105,890 695,248 813,119 117,872 17.0 1.3 1.6 
Optometrists 95,440 32,051 37,529 5,478 17.1 1.4 1.6 
Athletes and sports competitors ................. 92,540 15,116 18,017 2,901 19.2 1.4 1.6 
Computer and information systems 

STIANAQOIS eacteces. cece tettaes co couscertucereasees-cecnase 90,440 284,415 387,023 102,608 36.1 1.6 2.1 
Marketing Managefs .............cccccecsesecseeeseeeeeees 87,170 202,628 245,880 43,252 21.3 ee 2.3 
All other health diagnosing and treating 

practitioners .... 86,280 107,336 133,630 26,293 24.5 1.8 2.4 
SAlOS| MANAGES eevivscececcnsectccecescsecetecsses 86,110 343,046 447,607 104,562 30.5 2.0 2.9 
General and operations managers ...... 83,590 2,048,913 2,424,916 376,003 18.4 3.4 4.7 
GINIFOPYACHONS ee eck cvcecsseeatesesceecevastesteweucs 83,440 48,936 60,332 11,396 23.3 3.5 4.8 
Financial managers 83,080 599,055 708,511 109,456 18.3 3.9 5.3 
ACUI OS eescoreeceeteteoscces susvssectetaretesetoceeseeccsecse 80,780 15,310 17,587 2,277 14.9 3.9 5.3 
Computer and information scientists, 

TOSCACCM ete sces ta cevte var esescardeavwentsRuccatexeenecoecoes 80,510 23,244 30,205 6,961 29.9 3.9 5.3 
Personal financial AdViSOFS ............:.::eceeeees 78,460 126,208 169,856 43,648 34.6 4.0 55 
Computer software engineers, systems 

SONWANG ccc cceversrectactcciae ceccsvesvesivaveriececcettees 75,840 281,103 408,906 127,803 45.5 4.2 6.1 
PM ANIMIAGISESE. .cescttt cseztcccoceececsssecete secs ctesessnes 75,140 230,200 299,387 69,187 30.1 4.4 6.4 
Education administrators, elementary 

and secondary SChOOI ............:scccesceceseeeeeee 74,050 216,713 261,540 44,826 20.7 45 6.7 
Computer software engineers, applications . 73,800 394,076 573,437 179,361 45.5 4.8 73) 
WOLOIIMAn AMS iearcnecroc cbeetescecnestsecksescsesveeescseoeee 73,720 57,537 71,984 14,447 25.1 4.8 7.6 
Education administrators, postsecondary .... 71,630 125,037 157,390 32,353 25.9 4.9 fell 
Human reSOurces MANaQEFS ..........sesceeeeeeee 70,960 202,245 241,568 39,323 19.4 yi 7.9 
Management analysts ..............:csesccsseeereeeeee 70,160 577,421 753,116 175,695 30.4 5.5 8.7 
Public relations Managefs ................sceeecceeeee 69,870 69,185 85,408 16,223 23.4 5.5 8.8 
Industrial-organizational psychologists ........ 69,670 1,865 2,164 299 16.0 5:5 8.8 
Medical and health services managers ........ 69,370 243,574 314,910 71,336 29.3 5.7 9.1 
Advertising and promotions managers ......... 69,200 85,245 106,536 21,291 25.0 Sif, 9.2 
SAlGS'CMGINCOMS) -.rcscccescestccecasscactanessseossveneenos 69,200 81,682 97,938 16,256 19.9 5.8 9.3 
Agents and business managers of artists, 

performers, and athletes ........... cece 68,970 15,171 19,392 4,221 27.8 5.8 9.3 
FIM ANGIANANALYSIS <ceeceevstescsccsecsocssesecrsssvssenesss 67,180 172,122 204,266 32,144 18.7 5.9 9.5 
Medical scientists, except epidemiologists .. 66,200 57,807 73,364 15,557 26.9 6.0 9.6 
Biochemists and biophysicists .................++ 65,620 16,733 20,560 3,827 22.9 6.0 9.6 
Transportation, storage, and distribution 

IMAM AGES sa scctcesstsevcettestenssncssccsceccvenccesendenccce 65,070 110,929 132,810 21,880 19.7 6.0 9.7 
Computer systems analysts ..............:ceee 64,890 468,345 652,691 184,346 39.4 6.4 10.5 
Biomedical ENGINE ...............ssssssssreereeee 64,420 7,597 9,583 1,986 26.1 6.4 10.6 
PAYSICIANLASSISLANIS W.27.c0<--.-+2c2are-0s0senceeecpacze 63,490 63,033 93,827 30,794 48.9 6.4 10.7 
Sales representatives, wholesale 

and manufacturing, technical 

and scientific products 63,460 398,259 475,252 76,993 19.3 6.7 
Environmental engineers 63,440 47,114 65,129 18,016 38.2 6.7 
Architects, except landscape and naval ...... 62,530 113,243 132,782 19,538 17.3 6.8 
First-line supervisors/managers of police 

ANGLGAELSCUVES ec crcncecscsscscesnsscassassacwscecsessse 61,650 113,828 131,191 17,363 15.3 6.9 11.3 
Producers and directors .............:scceseeeeeeeeeees 61,500 76,125 90,019 13,894 18.3 6.9 11.4 
Network systems and data 

communications analysts ..........::eeeeeeees 61,390 185,971 292,044 106,073 57.0 7.1 11.9 
Atmospheric and space scientists 61,000 7,700 8,944 1,244 16.2 76 11.9 
Market research analysts .............::+++ 60,260 134,474 165,927 31,453 23.4 Wee 12.0 
Physical therapists ...........-..sssecsesereees 60,180 136,854 185,185 48,331 35.3 7.3 12.3 
Radiation therapists ...........2:ssssceeeeees 60,110 13,505 17,774 4,269 31.6 76563 12.3 
Administrative services managers 59,350 320,509 383,973 63,464 19.8 73) 12.6 
Database administrators ...........sccseeeeeseeeees 59,080 109,954 158,567 48,613 44.2 7.6 12.8 
PIVOIOIOGISIS fecrreessaresscestecnesosesance 58,820 7,957 9,628 1,671 21.0 7.6 12.8 
Epidemiologist ............::eece-++ 58,190 3,936 5,215 1,279 32.5 7.6 12.8 
Commercial pilots ...........:::0:00 58,000 21,073 24,218 3,145 14.9 7.6 12.8 
All other computer specialists 57,960 191,639 261,647 70,009 36.5 Ded. 13.2 
DOMANMVQICMISIS ..12..tasttts<ssssnesancarsosovdesravesse 57,790 147,961 211,701 63,740 43.1 7.8 13.5 
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Cems! Continued—Occupations that were relatively high paying in 2002 and are projected to grow faster than average 


over the 2002-12 projection period’ 
Cumulative 
Employment | Change i Cumulative | percentage of 
Annual | percentage | total projected 
average 
ional] Peta 2002 2012 Number Percent employment chal 
+ 2002-12 
Network and computer systems 

ameieraiors Prigsse z Seectt takes setovacsecsrene $57,620 251,375 345,273 93,899 37.4 8.0 13.9 
First-line supervisors/managers of fire 

fighting ad prevention mirirs use Tonerraes 56,750 62,602 74,299 11,698 18.7 8.0 14.0 
Clinical, counseling, and school 

psychologists = Saves venncuxs ctaucenteevacvensatceense 56,540 137,248 170,782 33,534 24.4 8.1 14.1 
MICKODIOLOGISES recreee sce ersten etttccenccnnectveceacecrsee 55,700 16,454 19,737 3,283 20.0 8.2 14.1 
All other life scientists ........ 55,270 25,965 30,710 4,745 18.3 8.2 14.2 
Postsecondary teachers 54,960 1,581,247 | 2,183,986 602,739 38.1 9.3 17.0 
All other business operations specialists .... 54,340 1,055,663 1,346,043 290,380 215 10.0 18.3 
GOOGTADNGNS a «scene ceoecccaccastesscovecescssersccscesesctese 54,290 817 977 160 19.5 10.0 18.3 
Elevator installers and repairers.............-.0 53,540 21,012 24,603 3,591 17.1 10.0 18.4 
Orthotists and prosthetists .............:::cceeeeee 53,410 4,631 5,505 874 18.9 10.0 18.4 
TECHNICAL WIITCYS a. ccscccsvens -0s-ccesesereoce oe 53,310 49,584 63,030 13,446 Zt. 10.1 18.4 
Accountants and auditors 53,230 1,055,217 1,260,676 205,459 19.5 10.8 19.4 
Occupational therapists ................ cesses 53,040 81,624 110,366 28,742 36.2 10.8 19.5 
Detectives and criminal investigators .......... 52,960 93,667 114,674 21,006 22.4 10.9 19.6 
Nuclear medicine technologists .............-.++ 52,260 17,142 21,193 4,051 23.6 10.9 19.6 
LOAM OFFICOIS <2-5.5:0\.n-ccecscs des cteacettssospesstectsneses 52,160 223,469 265,540 42,071 18.8 11.1 19.8 
Landscape architects 52,050 23,135 28,270 5,136 22.2 11.1 19.9 
IRUGIOIOGISIS feceeteseassceatecqicetacocaccnovoseteaceceanenee 51,840 10,929 14,098 3,170 29.0 11.1 19.9 
All other financial specialists ................2:00+ 51,550 161,978 190,476 28,498 17.6 ie 20.0 
Speech-language pathologists ...............:00 51,490 94,319 119,964 25,645 27.2 11.3 20.1 
COSteStimatorsicccc.cescssess-cte-ccseecesascenscaceeveee 51,310 188,044 223,007 34,963 18.6 11.4 20.3 
Sales representatives, wholesale 

and manufacturing, except technical 

ANGESCIONUITIC: DIOCUCIS:. .seccesceseersserescevnsser> 51,130 1,458,800 1,738,145 279,345 19.1 12.4 21.6 
Environmental scientists and specialists, .... 

ANGIE GAN econ: s-0c2e7cctcescceecsseesserecaereaes 50,970 65,069 80,476 15,407 23.7 12.5 NT 
Multi-media artists and animators ...............+. 50,860 74,826 86,648 11,821 15.8 12.5 AAT, 
FFNGIUARLOM GANS eves cartes erarseccs snsrenees neces 50,460 104,008 120,596 16,588 15.9 12.6 21.8 
Wiritersiaiid QAUINONS): (oiareee-s ccsacssceaveseevaceaserests 50,300 138,980 161,316 22,336 16.1 12.7 21.9 
First-line supervisors/managers of mechanics, 

installers, and repairers ............cecceeeeneees 50,030 443,985 512,275 68,290 15.4 13.0 22.2 
FRREGISIGNEC MUSOS nc. crecrescvceencvacazareacnsesrereuesee 49,840 2,284,459 | 2,907,614 623,156 27.3 14.6 252 
Diagnostic medical sonographers ................- 49,710 36,508 45,281 8,774 24.0 14.6 25.2 
COONAN EIVSSi2ccsac sarsareteteseccesesoase: csracvsverserys 49,530 65,934 78,282 12,349 18.7 14.7 25.3 
Instructional Coordinators .............ccceeeeeeeees 49,510 98,454 123,472 25,018 25.4 14.7 25.4 
MuSICiaNS ANd SINGETS .........cceeeseeeseeseeeeteeees 48,240 161,154 188,649 27,495 171 14.8 25:5 
Compensation, benefits, and job analysis 

SPOCIAN SUS): saczsasanewecaenesnchahvaccenecccssscexaseces 47,920 90,669 116,074 25,405 28.0 14.9 25.6 
Emergency management specialists ............ 47,320 10,948 14,040 3,092 28.2 14.9 25.6 
First-line supervisors/managers of correctional 

UIC ONS ss cvessapneranesestastagisapaveventacniexerasuncsleas > 47,000 33,417 39,754 6,336 19.0 14.9 25.7 
Social and community service managets ..... 46,900 128,769 164,424 35,654 27.7 15.0 25.8 
Public relations specialists ............ccceeeeee 46,590 158,079 210,133 52,054 32.9 15.1 26.1 
Educational, vocational, and school 

COUN GIONS raceeciten cca treestemnti ckancanvsarcortaniasss 46,160 228,159 262,295 34,136 15.0 15.3 26.2 
Appraisers and assessors of real estate ..... 46,120 88,245 103,796 15,551 17.6 15.3 26.3 
Employment, recruitment, and placement 

SUGOBIGIS errectecarceresedehevens ects titascrinansacdazaxare 46,050 174,819 222,547 47,728 27.3 15.5 26.5 
Secondary school teachers, except special 

and vocational education... 46,010 987,503 1,167,231 179,728 18.2 16.2 27.4 
Training and development specialists ........... 46,000 208,952 267,248 58,296 27.9 16.3 AAS 
Special education teachers ............cccceeeeees 45,776 432,925 562,698 129,772 30.0 16.6 28.3 
Sound engineering technicians ..............0006 45,750 12,830 16,097 3,266 25.5 16.6 28.3 
Transit and railroad police ............c:cceeeeeeeees 45,750 6,153 7,132 980 15.9 16.6 28.3 
Cartographers and photogrammetrists ......... 45,180 8,554 9,846 1,292 15.1 16.6 28.3 
FilM ANG VIdOO GGIOMS ovat cs cccevencoeenunevvasasscceser 44,540 19,390 24,507 §,117 26.4 16.6 28.3 
Elementary school teachers, except special 

GOUCAN OM civtrarsevendviccivasucrvcxestraptvissesteneareeee 44,080 1,467,155 | 1,690,357 223,203 15.2 Were 29.4 
EIGCIIGIANS iiceccevecavecetuccesscsccaradenrssesverseveresarae 43,910 659,441 813,908 154,467 23.4 18.1 30.1 
INTEFIOMGESIQNSNS. <.sscedectovcassaessessccvessastevsevense 43,770 60,050 73,073 13,023 27, 18.2 30.2 
Fine artists, including painters, sculptors, 

ANAMBUSWALONS:: vecsctavinessshivesvn ctvsenaeaeeraserne 43,750 23,192 27,028 3,836 16.5 18.2 - 30.2 
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Table 10] ii! ~=Continued—Occupations that were relatively high paying in 2002 and are projected to grow faster than average 
over the 2002-12 projection period! 


Em ment Chan Cumulative 
Annual = me = aac percentage of 
ren j 
Industry average th a epee Se pecan nai 
earnings? Number Percent employment change, 
2002-12 
Medical and clinical laboratory technologists .. $43,670 149,952 178,879 28,926 19.3 18.3 30.3 
Police and sheriff's patrol officers 43,390 618,786 771,581 152,795 24.7 18.7 31.0 
Forensic science technicians ..............:..000-+- 43,280 8,390 9,977 1,587 18.9 18.7 31.0 
All other media and communication workers 43,120 STAT. 67,621 9,903 tiger 18.7 31.1 
PA CLONS Brctreeces sacsats scene sateen sceecostesobetsese etre 42,820 63,033 74,202 11,168 as 18.8 31.1 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ........ 42,630 492,126 584,068 91,942 18.7 19.1 31.6 
Structural iron and steel workers ............00+ 42,360 78,060 90,443 12,383 15.9 19.2 31.6 
All other sales and related workers .............. 42,350 576,778 717,076 140,298 24.3 19.6 32.3 
Computer support specialists ..................0. 42,320 506,877 660,309 153,432 30.3 19.9 33.0 
Kindergarten teachers, except special 
CUUGATION ee sstee cv ca nwsnass Motes -sncseapesasteesscenstodes 42,040 168,461 214,322 45,861 27.2 20.1 33.2 
Dietitians and nutritionists 41,920 48,871 57,550 8,679 17.8 20.1 33.3 
Adult literacy, remedial education, and Gep 
teachers and instructors ................2200ceeeeee 41,470 80,076 96,375 16,299 20.4 20.1 33.3 
Sraphic GOSIGNCIs 1c1-erteessecseev ct sccee sere 41,380 211,871 258,250 46,379 21.9 20.3 33.6 
Aircraft cargo handling supervisors............... 41,220 8,916 10,306 1,390 15.6 20.3 33.6 
Meeting and convention planners. ................. 41,020 36,867 44,713 7,846 21:3 20.3 33.6 
Airfield operations specialists ..............2... 40,850 6,081 UAT, 1,046 Nitec 20.3 33.6 
Respiratory therapists ...............ccccsccsseeseesees 40,700 85,770 115,599 29,829 34.8 20.4 33.7 
Reinforcing iron and rebar workers .... 40,640 28,670 33,445 4,775 16.7 20.4 33.8 
Paralegals and legal assistants 40,590 199,626 256,907 57,281 28.7 20.5 34.0 
SAP ONS rez cces.<o--sessee racers coc eas ctateearctrtaaseatec 40,550 40,763 49,245 8,482 20.8 20.6 34.1 
All other entertainers and performers, sports 
ANGINGlAtSG| WOKEN) = cexct-eesscesecesecesoae meee ere 40,380 56,054 65,220 9,166 16.4 20.6 34.1 
GaiMING SUPEIVISOMS ieecesecceecessseeeserscessecceeeernce 40,180 38,962 45,066 6,103 15.7 20.6 34.1 
Radiologic technologists and technicians .... 40,150 174,112 214,071 39,958 22.9 20.8 34.3 
Archivists, curators, and museum 
ROGIMMICIANS cecege ceases sccteccerteaceteccnenssosacccacsivess 39,750 22,258 26,040 3,782 17.0 20.8 34.3 
Telecommunications line installers 
ANG ODAW ONS ie... cceeatecacr-coseaceoseeenstcteacesacer- 39,560 167,389 198,845 31,456 18.8 20.9 34.5 
All other media and communication 
SQUIPMONt WOMKOTS cee cccecececccew-teccencnccaseecnee 39,530 24,342 29,243 4,900 20.1 20.9 34.5 
Environmental engineering technicians ........ 39,380 19,085 24,496 5,411 28.4 20.9 34.5 
Education administrators, preschool 
and child care center/program ............::00+ 39,190 57,991 76,544 18,553 32.0 21.0 34.6 
FlOaltit CQUGALOIS |, .<.s20-cteten-ce-c-cectecscuace- others 39,190 44,536 54,279 9,743 21.9 21.0 34.7 
Medical and public health social workers...... 38,920 107,194 137,903 30,709 28.6 21.1 34.8 
Marriage and family therapists ............:..::20+ 38,370 23,495 28,761 5,266 22.4 ANS 34.8 
First-line supervisors/managers of protective 
service workers, except police, fire, and 
GOMOCHONS Ieeccs-csccseseeteeicesscecsccesneesccceteemenes 38,060 56,314 69,754 13,440 23.9 21 34.9 
Tile and marble setters 37,740 33,171 41,960 8,790 26.5 Pe 34.9 
Cardiovascular technologists and 
HOCHINIGIAI Sie ccrepseeacat Oatecee coos eatenecsarectstecnns 37,680 43,390 57,943 14,554 33.5 21.2 35.0 
Sheet metal WOrkKeIS .........cescceeseeeessseeeeeeesees 37,620 205,016 245,604 40,588 19.8 21.3 35.2 
All other vehicle and mobile equipment 
mechanics, installers, and repairers ......... 37,580 35,818 41,327 5,509 15.4 21.3 Sow 
FINO SICQIML OLS fev ncecteecccecxcetecencacasscececeosecssssestentnes 37,530 281,948 340,402 58,454 20.7 21.5 35.5 
Environmental science and protection 
technicians, including health .............::0+ 37,370 27,591 37,738 10,147 36.8 21.6 35.6 
Set and exhibit designers ............:.cseeseeeeees 37,250 12,119 14,652 2,534 20.9 21.6 35.6 
Occupational therapist assistants ............... 36,950 18,484 25,725 7,241 39.2 21.6 35.6 
All other electrical and electronic equipment 
mechanics, installers, and repairers ......... 36,710 21,928 26,229 4,301 19.6 21.6 35.6 
HOGAN SOCKCLAN OS borne. cdeetads-.ces-caccesessenecrnavesee 36,580 263,712 313,403 49,691 18.8 21.8 35.9 
Audio and video equipment technicians ....... 36,550 41,759 52,927 11,169 26.7 21.8 35.9 
All other life, physical, and social science 
TECTIMICIANS iereterenesreecdecsetessacczoneduscesceacddecrsase 36,520 137,443 161,500 24,057 17.5 21.9 36.0 
SEGATNCOUNSOIONS oo scae a. cade ctee nnn accesesanconccsetissees 36,450 31,106 36,644 5,539 17.8 21.9 36.0 
Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration 
mechanics and installers ..........::::cceeeee 36,430 248,669 327,731 79,062 31.8 22.1 36.4 
Physical therapist assistants ............:eee+ 36,360 50,188 72,580 22,392 44.6 22.1 36.5 
Drywall and ceiling tile installers...............+ 36,350 135,361 164,373 29,012 21.4 22.2 36.7 
First-line supervisors/managers of land- 
scaping, lawn service, and groundskeeping 
WOT KONE cia cconatrasnsveostivttlercodcddcadhsrepsvarttedeowes 36,220 149,727 182,142 32,415 21.6 22.3 36.8 
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Concepts and Context 


ifeleimae} Continued—Occupations that were relatively high paying in 2002 and are projected to grow faster than average 


over the 2002-12 projection period! 


Employment Change Cumulative 
Po i Cumulative | percentage of 
* Raced ii f pyar total projected 
indus a 
try earnings? 2002 2012 Number Percent employment peiprtil e 
2002-12 
CHORD erate desc cctecscecvesersterccsscessecteasest\cavateners $36,080 400,485 462,599 62,114 15:5 22.6 37.1 
AtRISTIG PAIN GIS osc. <cec-cetvors fe ccecesc-nncvensausuthcetvy. 36,070 14,283 18,548 4,265 29.9 22.6 ofa 
Painters, transportation equipment .............. 35,700 49,999 58,751 8,752 17.5 22.7 37.2 
Child, family, and school social workers ...... 35,640 274,455 338,049 63,594 23.2 22.8 37.5 
Hazardous materials removal workers .......... 35,610 37,559 53,760 16,201 43.1 22.9 37.5 
All other health practitioners and technical 

WOLKGUS eteceses costecsscnes-ucedtecesctosecssaeus sousareevatsn 35,530 189,504 241,031 51,528 Zhe 23.0 37.8 
Audio-visual collections specialists .............. 35,370 9,771 11,361 1,590 16.3 23.0 37.8 
All other teachers, primary, secondary, 

ANG AGUIt e rcercrac-soccee setter casecssnatescatesenressces0 35,210 679,385 908,116 228,731 33.7 23.5 38.9 
Respiratory therapy technicians................... 34,930 26,421 35,469 9,048 34.2 23.5 38.9 
CarpetlinstallOrs o.2..-0.<csterecscsecceesecaceeccateecszes 34,920 82,218 96,013 13,795 16.8 23.6 39.0 
Interpreters and translators ............seseeeeee 34,900 24,111 29,427 5,317 22.1 23.6 39.0 
Mental health and substance abuse social 

WOPK EPS its cccccccctcscosscanesnaedévsecénsestzssestoeseeooes 34,860 94,946 127,709 32,763 34.5 23.6 39.1 
Computer, automated teller, and office 

MA€CNINGTOPAMNCLS .nr.cretecte r= -2ceccse<nscccsevasrevec 34,810 156,286 179,815 23,529 15.1 23.7 39.3 
GIAZIONS retces ccaet cccivsccaestondensy sone sesscstavartss 34,660 48,519 56,859 8,340 17.2 23.8 39.3 
Correctional officers and jailers . 34,650 427,147 530,522 103,375 24.2 24.1 39.8 
Biological technicians ............:sseceeeseseeseeesees 34,630 47,903 57,181 9,279 19.4 24.1 39.8 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant 

ANd SySteM Oper AtOFS ...........sssscerecseerees 34,620 99,300 115,180 15,881 16.0 24.2 39.9 
Security and fire alarm systems installers ... 34,390 46,303 60,277 13,974 30.2 24.2 40.0 
Truck drivers, heavy and tractor-trailer ........ 34,350 1,767,093 | 2,103,667 336,574 19.0 25.4 41.5 
Private detectives and investigators............ 34,250 48,009 60,160 12,151 25.3 25.5 41.6 
COACHES ANG SCOULS etirevesaccce-cscersurcyarnsccsause 34,170 129,715 153,492 23,777 18.3 25.6 41.7 
Cement masons and concrete finishers ....... 33,800 181,692 229,047 47,355 26.1 25.7 41.9 
CHOLGOGTADN ONS iar acsccnccenecencacesexrescvaresteaeceoreaeve 33,790 17,313 20,057 2,744 15.8 25.7 41.9 
Desktop publishers 33,730 34,994 45,211 10,217 29.2 25:7 42.0 
Massage therapists 33,720 92,086 116,998 24,912 27.1 25.8 42.1 
All other counselors, social, and religious 

WOMENS ire cre cease cess eteaxtecrestscsdeden ieee eseeraae 33,710 247,823 317,863 70,040 28.3 26.0 42.4 
Cargo and freight agent ............sesssesesees 33,350 59,128 68,286 9,157 15.5 26.0 42.5 
FROOUGIS ce ctescaccccucecsctossrsciveseacoresdettves sersexeeerdase 33,020 166,235 197,094 30,859 18.6 26.1 42.6 
Self-enrichment education teachers ............. 32,910 200,365 280,783 80,418 40.1 26.3 43.0 
Mental health COUNSGIOSS ..............esceeeseeeeeeee 32,800 84,816 107,419 22,604 26.7 26.3 43.1 
Lay-out workers, metal and plastic .............. 32,600 12,802 14,793 1,991 15.5 26.3 43.1 
INSULATION WOIKOIS iasesastecesatvecenesscessenssssectcexares 32,500 53,466 61,938 8,472 15.8 26.4 43.2 
All other library, museum, training, and other ; 

BOUCBUOM WOIKCIS Geecctvcccisarscretersscsmteacnacatan 32,490 92,674 115,506 22,832 24.6 26.4 43.3 
Directors, religious activities and education 32,330 105,311 130,657 25,346 24.1 26.5 43.4 
Licensed practical and licensed vocational . 

TUS SOS rcactecsessteaaxesiacnertts «ctestren sviveriaiseeesan 32,300 701,879 843,658 141,779 20.2 27.0 44.1 
Makeup artists, theatrical and performance 32,120 1,627 1,923 296 18.2 27.0 444 
Mechanical door repairers ...........c:ccseeseeeeees 32,080 10,766 13,117 2,351 21.8 27.0 44.1 
Sone te ae cooks 32,000 131,857 152,753 20,896 15.8 27.1 44.2 

urgical technologists 31,960 72,248 92,423 ; : 
Substance abuse and behavioral disorder pie pie ith pan 

counselors Pedeate coun Ceacncatatigietee coe sai 31,860 67,148 82,760 15,612 23.3 ore 44.3 

Surveying and mapping technicians ............. 31,760 60,139 74,059 13,920 23.1 27.2 44.4 
Tax preparers ..........0 seecsnseesnsesessessesesensecensees 31,630 79,498 97,924 18,426 23.2 27.3 44.5 
Human resources assistants, except payroll ; ; 

ANGIMOKGSPING sexccsotensdecovescassssastenecaccenssai 31,530 173,844 207,311 

All other related transportation workers ....... 31,360 40,478 46,609 “eiee bs = ee 
Medical appliance technicians ......0.:.e...- 31,340 13,806 16,031 2,225 16.1 27.4 44.7 
Maintenance and repair workers, general..... 31,010 1,265,585 1,472,372 206,787 16.3 28.3 45.7 
Terrazzo workers and finishers .......csoe.n- 30,830 6,351 7,318 967 15.2 28.3 45.7 
Mga cutters, solderers, and brazers .... 30,820 390,524 456,731 66,206 17.0 28.6 46.0 
us drivers, transit and intercity ......0....0... 30,810 201,921 ; : 
First-line supervisors/managers coe mirer = sew rst 
of housekeeping and janitorial workers ..... 30,430 229,910 267,243 37,333 16.2 28.9 46.3 
Survey TeSCAICNETS .avrevsvrsnsentnntneevtn 30,360 20,246 27,055 6,809 33.6 28.9 46.3 
Medical and clinical laboratory technicians .. 30,330 147.462 | 176,127 28,665 19.4 29.0 46. 
Motorboat MECHANICS .....sssssessssssnsssssssneeseee 30,310 21,660 25,626 3,966 18.3 29.0 ies 
Locksmiths and safe repairers ..............000 30,250 22,929 27,748 4.819 21 0 29.0 . 
Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors .... 29,910 182,720 | 263,947 81,227 44.5 29.2 pe 
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ifele}{-mals# §=Continued—Occupations that were relatively high paying in 2002 and are projected to grow faster than average 
over the 2002-12 projection period! 


Emplo’ nt Chan Cumulative 
Annual ia le ns poles pubes at 
Industry gyerage. ae 2012 of total 2002 cintiosiner 
earnings Number Percent employment change, 
2002-12 
Septic tank servicers and sewer pipe 
CIC AN GIS ec eccvassres-cccecocscecerosu cet te anee ees $29,750 17,923 21,724 3,801 21.2 29.2 46.9 
Segmentalipavers: §s.c.ccn.cetcssecsces-ccvccesselea cs 29,630 2,170 2,527 357 16.5 29.2 46.9 
Motorcycle MECHANICS ............::cscccscceseeeeeeeee 28,690 15,095 17,916 2,821 18.7 29.2 46.9 
Rehabilitation COUNSEIOSS .............:cccccceeeeeeee 28,590 122,239 163,536 41,298 33.8 29.3 47.1 
Recreational vehicle service technicians ..... 28,530 12,552 15,287 2,735 21.8 29.3 47.1 
Bill and account collectors ...........ccseesceseeee 28,330 412,966 513,945 100,979 24.5 29.6 47.6 
Coin, vending, and amusement machine 
Servicers ANd repairer ...........ceceeseeeeeeeeeee 28,250 42,729 49,212 6,483 152 29.6 47.6 
Customer service representatives ............... 28,240 1,894,053 2,353,786 459,732 24.3 30.9 49.8 
DentalvassistantS ccuccccsccccreceee eee 27,910 266,025 378,992 112,967 42.5 31.1 50.3 
All other air transportation workers .............. 27,910 11,725 13,999 2,274 19.4 oled 50.3 
OplicianshGiSPensinGiesccseccscesscesstecssesereease 27,830 63,207 74,681 11,474 18.2 S12 50.4 
Medical transcriptionists .................:ccccceeseeeee 27,730 100,830 123,637 22,807 22.6 31.2 50.5 


‘Relatively high paying is defined as “having average annual earnings that _ projected employment change equal to or exceeding 14.8 percent, the overall 
are in the top two quartiles of the overall distribution of earnings in the 2002 _—_ average of the projections.” 
Occupational Employment Survey.” Fast growing is defined as “having a 


Employment and average real weekly earnings of usual full-time wage and salary workers, by gender and level of 


educational attainment, 1994-2000 
Employment Z Earnings as a 
(thousands) Real weekly earnings in 2002 CPI-U dollars percentage of 
avera igh 
Population : sheesh 9 
1994 2000 ercent 1994 2000 Percent 
change change eamings in 
2000 
= 
Otel Wacctcesrss feet scesverucscatveseoscreceesse 87,382 99,917 14.3 $697 $724 3.9 128.8 
Less than high school............ 9,373 10,674 13.9 415 409 -1.4 72.8 
Fightschoolhtsr....cereestecssseevstee 29,992 32,213 7.4 556 562 1.1 100.0 
Some college, no degree ....... WASTE 19,403 llevé 633 644 VF 114.6 
Associate’s degree, educational 4,027 4,588 13.9 673 673 .0 119.8 
Associate’s degree, vocational 3,315 4,189 26.4 705 711 9 126.5 
Bachelor’s degree ................. 15,872 19,534 23.1 938 996 6.2 WAGE 
Master’s degree or higher ...... 7,427 9,315 25.4 1,270 1,273 2 226.5 
SOMe CONOGEO s...0scce oe sccertsonsees 24,719 28,181 14.0 649 659 1.5 117.3 
Bachelor’s degree or higher... 23,299 28,849 23.8 1,044 1,085 3.9 193.1 
MOM ieettesntets. «vs ossececescndessranshossse << 49,993 56,273 12.6 787 821 4.3 128.7 
Less than high school............ 6,325 7,010 10.8 453 452 —.2 70.8 
FGI: SCHOOI ce-s:c0--cesest-oses0s-25<0 17,052 18,267 7.1 630 638 1.3 100.0 
Some college, no degree ....... 9,534 10,539 10.5 724 738 1.9 Wikeyyé 
Associate’s degree, educational 2,077 2,432 lize 758 717 2.5 121.8 
Associate’s degree, vocational 1,675 1,971 WAT 797 833 4.5 130.6 
Bachelor’s degree .............0+ 8,960 10,757 20.1 1,079 1,146 6.2 179.6 
Master’s degree or higher ...... 4,372 5,297 21.2 1,426 1,460 2.4 228.8 
Some College ............ssscesseeseeee 13,285 14,942 12.5 739 757 2.4 118.7 
Bachelor’s degree or higher... 13,332 16,054 20.4 1,193 1,250 4.8 195.9 
NWVOMTION eceesttccasceceuticesstosceresersess se 37,387 43,644 16.7 578 599 3.6 129.4 
Less than high school............ 3,048 3,664 20.2 336 328 -2.4 70.8 
PAIGISCHOOM eee csecesecercxsceorecsso<ee> 12,940 13,946 7.8 458 463 Vet 100.0 
Some college, no degree ....... 7,843 8,865 13.0 523 532 er 114.9 
Associate’s degree, educational 1,950 2,156 10.6 583 554 -5.0 119.7 
Associate’s degree, vocational 1,641 2,219 35.2 611 603 -1.3 130.2 
Bachelor's degree ............+++ 6,912 8,777 27.0 755 811 7.4 175.2 
Master’s degree or higher ...... 3,055 4,018 31.5 1,047 1,026 -2.0 221.6 
SOME CONGQC pysetdiecccccconevecsonss 11,434 13,239 15.8 546 548 4 118.4 
Bachelor’s degree or higher ... 9,966 12,795 28.4 845 879 4.0 189.8 
fs eel | 
Source: Current Population Survey, quarterly sample, annual averages. 
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Concepts and Context 


supply of men who have graduated from college is an indicator of 
the continued relative increase in the demand for workers with 
more education. Earnings of men with some college (including 
those with associate’s degrees) increased by 2.4 percent, and the 
employment of the group grew by 13 percent. Real earnings of 
female college graduates rose by 4 percent, and their employment 
increased by nearly 30 percent. Women with some college saw 
their real earnings remain steady, while their employment 
increased by 16 percent. 


THIS ISSUE OF THE MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW PRESENTS 
PROJECTIONS of industry and occupational employment 


Notes 


trends. These projections form the basis for providing career 
advice to individuals entering the job market, changing careers, 
or making further educational and training choices. Although 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics must judge its work against an 
uncertain future, a hallmark of the agency’s projections is that 
the assumptions and model-based findings on which they are 
grounded are made explicit. Further, while much is known in terms 
of trends in economic series to date, past is not always prologue, 
and care must always be taken whenever projections are 
involved. With these points in mind, the reader will be better able 
to appraise and utilize the carefully thought-out content of the 
articles presented in this issue of the Review. O 


‘ Total job openings are given by the sum of net employment in- 
creases and net replacements. If employment change is negative, job 
openings due to growth are zero and total job openings equal net 
replacements. 


2 In traditional national income accounting practices, nominal gross 
duplicated output (also called double counting) is a measure of duplicated 
output, by virtue of the fact that it ncludes intermediate inputs which 
are eventually part of final output. This article uses nominal, rather 
than real,1996 chain-weighted gross duplicated output because adding 
the outputs of various industries under the latter concept does not yield 
total output. 


3 Perhaps nowhere is the contrast more apparent than in the 
production of computers compared with the provision of computer 
services. The production of computers is a capital-intensive enterprise. 
Between 1992 and 2002, nonfarm wage and salary employment in the 
computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing industry fell by 24 
percent, from 329,000 to 250,000. Over the same period, output in 
the industry grew from $28 billion to $263 billion (in 1996 chain- 
weighted dollars), an increase of more than 24.9 percent per year. In 
the computer systems design and related services industry, employment 
increased by more than 161 percent, from 445,000 to 1,163,000 over 
the 1992-2002 period. Output also increased over the same period, at 
an annual rate of 8.8 percent. The Bureau projects a similar trend in 
the two industries over the 2002-12 period. (See Jay M. Berman, 
“Industry output and employment projections to 2012,” this issue, pp. 
58-79, table 3.) 
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* Daniel E. Hecker, “Occupational employment projections to 
2012,” this issue, pp. 80-105. 


> See Berman, “Industry output and employment projections to 
2012,” table 4. 


§ Ibid., table 5. 
7 Ibid., table 6. 
8 Ibid., table 7. 


° Mitra Toossi, ““A century of change: The U.S. labor force, 1950- 
2050, Monthly Labor Review, May 2002, pp. 15-28. 


'0 The material in this section was prepared both by the author and 
by Norman Saunders, Division of Industry Employment Projections, 
Office of Occupational Statistics and Employment Projections. 


" Currently, however, there are no national surveys of occupations 
that provide information either on the durations of vacancies or on 
wage offers. The BLS Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey 
estimates job openings by industry for the entire U.S. economy, and 
37 States conduct job vacancy surveys that estimate job openings by 
occupation. 


'? Hecker, “Occupational employment projections to 2012”; see 
especially tables 3 and 4. 
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2004-2005 Occupational Projections and Training Data, 
forthcoming. 
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The U.S. Economy 


Employment outlook: 2002-12 


The U.S. economy 


to 2012: signs of growth 


Based on the assumptions used in developing economic 
projections, real GDP is expected to grow during 
the next decade, while productivity remains strong 


and inflation remains stable 


very 2 years, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Heres a set of projected U.S. economic 

factors that form the basis for the em- 
ployment projections program. This article 
presents the projections of U.S. economic factors 
that underlie the 2002-12 employment projections. 
This set of aggregate economic projections pre- 
sents some unique challenges. After the boom of 
the 1990s, the U.S. economy suffered a number of 
serious setbacks, including: the bursting of the 
technology bubble; the September 11, 2001, ter- 
rorist attacks; significant losses of stock market 
wealth; a stagnant job market; corporate account- 
ing scandals; and uncertainties related to the war 
in Iraq. 

Although the economy has had difficulty 
shaking off a stubborn slowdown, recent statistical 
data suggest that we are now poised for a more 
sustained recovery. During the 2000-02 period, the 
U.S. economy has experienced low inflation, low 
interest rates, strong productivity growth, and a 
healthy housing market. Also, both government 
monetary and fiscal policies have been focused on 
stimulating economic growth. Under the as- 
sumptions used by the Bureau in developing these 
projections, gross domestic product (GDP) is 
expected to reach $12.6 trillion in chained 1996 
dollars by 2012, an increase of $3.2 trillion during 
the 2002-12 decade. (Also see box on page 25.)! 
This translates to an average annual rate of growth 
for real GDP of 3.0 percent over the period, 0.2 


percentage point lower than the historical rate of 
3.2 percent from 1992 to 2002. A slower growth of 
civilian household employment, from 1.3 percent a 
year during the 1992-2002 period to 1.2 percent 
from 2002 to 2012, is expected to result in an increase 
of 17.3 million employees over the latter period, 
still greater than the increase of 15.8 million 
employees over the preceding 10-year period, 
from 1992 to 2002. The employment projection is 
accompanied by an expected unemployment rate 
of 5.2 percent in 2012, 0.6 percentage point lower 
than that in 2002. 

Reflecting increased globalization of the U.S. 
economy, foreign sectors are expected to continue 
their fast growing trend in the next 10 years. Besides 
foreign trade, gross private domestic investment 
also is expected to play a substantial role in the 
economy over the 2002-12 period. Business 
spending on high-tech and computer-related 
equipment is anticipated to lead the rapid growth. 
On the government side, a projected increase in 
defense spending reflects the long-term efforts to 
win the global war on terrorism and protect the 
American homeland. 

This article begins the discussion of economic 
projections with the macroeconomic model and 
major underlying assumptions. It then examines 


‘more closely the projections of aggregate de- 


mand categories of GDP. Lastly, the Bureau’s ex- 
pectations for the growth of incomes, employment, 
and labor productivity are discussed in turn. The 
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projections are described in the context of trends over the 
2002-12 period. 


The macroeconomic model 


The aggregate economic projections presented in this article 
have been developed in the context of the macroeconomic 
model provided by Macroeconomic Advisers, LLC, a St. Louis, 
Mo, based forecasting group.” The company’s quarterly model 
comprises 609 variables descriptive of the U.S. economy, of 
which 169 are exogenous assumptions—that is, variables 
whose values must be provided to the model in order to 
calculate a solution for a given period of time. Among the 169 
exogenous variables, only a relatively small number of these 
assumptions significantly affect the long-term projections of 
the value of cpp and its demand makeup, as well as the level 
of employment necessary to produce that GDP. Those key 
assumptions are listed in table 1. 

In addition, the projections are generally prepared with 
selected variables, such as the inflation rate, the level of the 
unemployment rate, the labor productivity growth rate, and 
the international trade-related issue, which are much more 
carefully evaluated than the other variables in the model. 
Setting a preliminary target value for those key variables, helps 
in defining the parameters around which overall projections 
are developed. 


Major assumptions 


Monetary policy. Early in 2001, just before the economy 
officially entered a recession,’ the Federal Reserve started easing 
monetary policy and cutting the Federal funds rate. Within a 
year, the rate was cut a total of 11 times, from 6.50 percent to 1.75 
percent. In the following year, the rate fell further, to 1.25 percent 
in November, in response to the economic shocks accompanying 
the 9/11 attacks and the war with Iraq. Increasingly worried that 
U.S. economic growth was close to stalling, the Federal Reserve 
cut the funds rate again in late June 2003 to a 45-year low of 1.00 
percent to help revive the economy and help prevent the 
economically dangerous threat of deflation.‘ 

Generally, the monetary sector in the econometric model is 
designed to determine the money supply with a long-term steady 
growth. The BLS projection assumes that once growth recovers 
towards “trend,” the Federal Reserve will reverse course and 
undertake monetary tightening that will push the funds rate up. 
By 2012, the Federal funds rate is assumed to rise to 5.33 per- 
cent, a rate close to its historical average. Bond yields will 
generally move parallel to the funds rate over the projection 
interval, but run somewhat higher. The yield on the 10-year 
Treasury note is expected to reach 6.25 percent in 2012. (See 
table 1.) 
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Fiscal policy. The Bureau’s 10-year projections incorporate 
the policy impacts associated with three major tax bills enacted 
in the past 2—1/2 years. The first tax cuts are the immediate 
implementation of provisions in the “Economic Growth and 
Tax Relief Reconciliation Act of 2001” (EGTRRA or Economic 
Growth Act); the second tax cuts are the provisions of the 
“Job Creation and Worker Assistance Act of 2002” (JCWAA, 
or Job Creation Act ); and the third are the recently enacted 
provisions of the “Jobs and Growth Tax Relief Reconciliation 
Act of 2003” (JGTRRA or Jobs and Tax Relief Act). The fiscal 
stimulus packages include reduced tax rates for individuals 
and on capital gains, and increases of expensing limits for 
certain types of investment. Although some of the provisions 
in the Jobs and Tax Relief Act are set to expire and return to 
the provisions set in the Economic Growth Act, and all of the 
provisions of the Economic Growth Act are scheduled to 
expire in 2010 and return to prior law, the model assumes that 
the provisions will be extended through the projection period.° 

Tax-related assumptions affect Federal Government re- 
venues. The Federal effective marginal personal tax rate 
increased from 21.3 percent of personal income in 1992 to 22.5 
percent by 2002. Reflecting the recently enacted tax cut 
package, a gradual decrease in this rate is expected to occur 
over the next decade. In the BLS projections, it is assumed 
that the effective marginal personal tax rate will drop to 21.4 
percent in 2012, noticeably lower than that in 2002. The 
effective marginal dividends tax rate is expected to drop 
significantly from 28.0 percent in 2002 to 22.5 percent in 2012, 
while the capital gains tax rate is anticipated to fall from 18.8 
percent in 2002 to 15.0 percent in 2012. The maximum Federal 
corporate tax rate is assumed to be maintained at 35.0 percent 
in 2012; the same as in 2002. 


Government spending and the budget deficit. Since 2001, 
Federal defense spending has increased sharply in response to 
the terrorist attacks of September 11 and the military operations 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. The acceleration of spending, together 
with reduced revenues due to the recent economic slowdown 
and legislation enacted over the past couple of years, has pushed 
the Federal budget from a surplus of $207 billion in 2000 and $72 
billion in 2001 to a deficit of $202 billion in 2002 and an estimated 
$400 billion in 2003. According to the Department of Defense’s 
current established budget plan for the next 6 years through 
2009, it would require funding at higher levels than defense 
spending has been in any year since 1980. The budget 
emphasizes strong support for the global war on terrorism, 
sustaining high quality personnel and forces, and transforming 
the U.S. defense establishment. On the basis of Defense 
Department estimates, the Bureau has assumed that, after 2009, 
defense spending will continue the same trend toward increased 


levels, growing about 2 percent per year through the rest of the 
projection period. 


The 2003 comprehensive NipA revision 


In December 2003, the Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA), 
Department of Commerce, released the 2003 comprehensive, 
or benchmark, revision of National Income and Product 
Accounts (NIPA’s). This latest comprehensive revision 
characterizes the changes in definitions and classifications, 


methodologies and source data, as well as changes to the tables 
that present the economic figures. In the comprehensive 
revision, the reference year for the statistical time-series data 
has been advanced from 1996 to 2000 for the chain-weighed- 
dollar estimates. The implications of those changes do not 
affect the projections in this issue, because the BLS projections 


were completed prior to the NIPA revision. All the data 
presented in the 2002-12 projections are still measured on a 
chained-1996 dollars basis, and the historical data presented in 
this article are consistent with data published through the BEA’s 
November 2003 issue of the Survey of Current Business, the 
last issue before the comprehensive revision. 


Further information on the NIPA revision and the time series 
estimates are available in the December 2003 issue of the 
Survey of Current Business, or on the Internet at: 
www.bea.gov/national/2003 comprehensive revision of the 
National Income and Product Accounts. 


In addition, the significant long-term strains on spending 
will begin to intensify within the next decade as the baby- 
boom generation begins reaching retirement age. Driving 
those pressures on the budget will be growth in the largest 
retirement and health programs. Federal spending on Social 
Security, Medicare, and Medicaid will consume a growing 
portion of budgetary resources. BLS assumes that long-term 
defense spending on consumption and gross investment will 
continue to rise over the entire projection period. In short, 
high spending levels accompanying tax reductions will add 
to fiscal stimulus throughout the entire projections, but will 
result in budget deficits, reaching an estimated $164 billion in 
nominal terms in 2012. (A further discussion is presented later 
in the “Federal Government” section.) 


Energy. Among the energy-related assumptions, the most 
important is the refiners’ acquisition price for crude oil, expressed 
in dollars per barrel. Growing concerns about a U.S. confrontation 
with Iraq and wider disruptions to Gulf supplies drove U.S. crude 
oil over $40 per barrel in February 2003, approaching the $41.15 
record set during the buildup to the 1991 Gulf War. Although oil 
prices dropped after the U.S. attacked Iraq, with little disruption 
to Middle East crude flows, energy prices are still on the high 
side. 

In the aggregate economic model, the level of GDP determines 
the level of energy demanded by the economy; the price of 
crude oil determines the level of domestic production, and the 
residual amount of the energy demand not met by domestic 
production is, by assumption, met by imports of crude pe- 
troleum. This particular assumption is drawn from annual 
energy projections prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Energy, which expects the dollar value of a barrel of crude oil 
to rise from about $23.61 per barrel in 2002 in nominal terms to 
$30.52 per barrel in 2012. The domestic share of crude-oil 
production is expected to continue to decline from 54.6 percent 


of total U.S. demand in 1992 and 39.5 percent in 2002 to 31.2 
percent by 2012.’ 


Demographic assumptions. The demographic assumptions 
are based on the 2000 Census middle-series population 
projections. These projections estimate the U.S. population 
to be expanding at an annual rate of 0.9 percent between 2002 
and 2012, when the population reaches 315 million. Growth in 
the older age cohorts will be strong as baby boomers age. The 
BLS labor force projections are consistent with the Census Bureau 
population projections and are prepared at detailed levels as well 
as for the aggregate; the estimates then carry over to the 
aggregate economic model.® 


Inflation. After accelerating in the 1970s and early 1980s, 
inflation has slowed significantly in recent years. Combined 
with high productivity, relatively cheaper imports, and the 
absence of commodity shocks, even during a long-lived 
expansion in the 1990s, changes in the labor market prevented 
any significant acceleration of wages. While wage pressures 
remained remarkably modest, inflation remained moderate. 

Monetary policy remains important in the long-term 
projections, not so much in determining the level of output, but 
rather in determining the rate of inflation. With a steady-state 
rate of inflation in mind, it is assumed that the Federal Reserve 
will attempt to keep inflation contained over the projection period 
while providing adequate money growth to fuel economic 
expansion. The rate of inflation, as measured by the chain- 
weighted cpp price index, will grow at an average rate of 2.2 
percent per year over the projection horizon. 


Unemployment rate. During the recession of 2001, the 
unemployment rate rose from a 30-year low of 4.0 percent in 2000 
to 4.7 percent in 2001 and jumped further to 5.8 percent in 2002. 
The unemployment rate reached an 8-year-high of 6.0 percent in 
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Major assumptions affecting aggregate projections, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars 


Average annual rate of change 


(unless noted) 
Exogenous variables 
1982 L 1992 2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
Monetary policy-related: 
Federal funds rate (PErCent) .........ssesssesesseneceeees 12.26 3.52 1.67 5.33 -11.7 7.2 12.3 
Excess reserves (billions of dollars) ...........:0+ 40 1.00 1.50 3.30 9.6 4.1 8.2 
Ninety-day Treasury bill rate (percent) ................ 10.61 3.43 1.60 5.03 -10.7 7.3 2A 
Yields on 10-year Treasury notes (percent) ........ 13.00 7.01 4.61 6.25 -6.0 4.1 3.1 
Fiscal policy, tax-related: 
Effective Federal marginal tax rate on wages 
and Salaries (DeErCeMNnt)) Fe ccecacensence-cseuceuesveventscexe 28.0 21.3 225 21.4 2.7 5 -5 
Effective Federal marginal tax rate on interest 
INCOME (PEFCENt) isc sreceses-cocesexeccezeccee-cernerwset= bees 4 28.5 22.0 24.5 23.0 -2.6 isa -.6 
Effective Federal marginal tax rate on dividend 
INCOME (DENCOM) asexecaveencere<pacecee-curcseuesercuveusuiecs 37.1 25.1 28.0 22.5 -3.8 Ast -2.2 
Effective Federal marginal tax rate on capital 
GAINS! (DECOM) eters: coxeeec seca eee etteesteeaeas cenaeneses 40.7 25.7 18.8 15.0 4.5 -3.1 2.2 
Maximum Federal corporate rate (percent).......... 46.0 34.0 35.0 35.0 -3.0 3 .0 
Government outlays-related: .............scssceeseeeeeeeeeees 
Defense consumption, other 101.0 124.8 152.1 225.5 2.1 2.0 4.0 
Defense gross investment expenditures ............. 38.2 66.4 63.3 99.5 5.7 -5 4.6 
Nondefense consumption, Other ..........:ceeeeeeeees 36.9 52.4 58.3 60.4 3.6 rst 4 
Nondefense gross investment expenditures ....... 14.8 28.0 45.9 54.1 6.6 5.1 ete 
Federal transfer payments to persons, other...... 81.0 105.0 139.3 170.5 2.6 2.9 2.0 
Federal grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments, MediCaid ..............ccssssesssssesseee 38.7 81.4 127.8 154.3 77 4.6 1.9 
Federal grants-in-aid to State and local 
GQOVEMMIMENIS HOUR CN cee. -.c-2ee-meteecececsanserccecatsucudees 81.4 87.0 140.2 RST ah 4.9 2.3 
Energy-related: 
Refiners’ acquisition cost of imported oil (nominal 
GONAKS: PEK DANE) ewkssc.drcvcesseceveverscsevssvesvctuecsacs 33.59 18.11 23.61 30.52 -6.0 2e7 2.6 
Domestic share of U.S. crude oil acquisitions 
(as percentage of total acquisitions) ............... Wee 54.6 39.5 31.2 2.8 -3.2 2.3 
DOMESHC Ol PYOGUCE virsecccreecsccecrerd-ectectscaca¥uvecsectse 38.9 35.0 31.5 28.5 =1.1 —-1.0 —1.0 
Demographic-related: 
Total population includiing overseas Armed Forces 
Cin TUM OMS) ioavack excess senwon te snessenccvev. tee thasanrenetaanese 231.9 255.4 287.5 314.8 1.0 9 9 
Population aged 16 and over (in millions) ........... Wess 192.8 218.0 242.0 1 L 1.0 | a 


Source: Historical data—Federal Reserve Board, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Energy Information Administration, and Census Bureau ; projected 


2003. However, the model assumes that long-term economic 
growth and job recovery will gradually push the unemployment 
rate down over the projection period. Keeping the labor force 
projections with steady inflation in mind, by the end of the 
projection interval, the economy is expected to make a transition 
towards “full employment.” This underlies the expected un- 
employment rate of 5.2 percent in 2012. (A further discussion is 
presented later in the “Employment” section.) 


Productivity growth. It is the economy’s ability to increase 
supply in the face of increasing demand over the long run that 
determines its potential growth path. Growth in aggregate supply 
depends on the increase in the labor force, the growth of the 
capital stock, and improvements in productivity. In general, pro- 
ductivity is a cyclical variable that typically falls during re- 
cessions because both labor and capital are underutilized as 
output sags or grows more slowly. Surprisingly, productivity 
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data—Bureau of Labor Statistics, Energy Information Administration, and 
Census Bureau. 


never declined during the most recent economic downturn. Better 
still, acceleration has continued even as investment in infor- 
mation technology has fallen from its late-1990’s peak. Pro- 
ductivity has increased at its fastest pace of more than 3.0 percent 
annually over the 2000-02 period, compared with 2.5 percent 
yearly from 1995 to 2000 and 1.4 percent from 1973 to 1995. 

It is unclear to what extent the continued rise is due to unusual 
cyclical factors and to what extent the rise reflects a further 
increase in underlying structural productivity. It is clear that 
productivity growth is the main influence on long-term growth 
and living standards. The projections assume that productivity 
will keep close to its previous 10-year trend and grow at an 
average of 2.1 percent per year during the projection period. The 
increase is consistent with a projected faster growth of the capital 
stock and capital services, as well as more capital deepening 
over the same projection horizon. (A further discussion is 
addressed in the “Productivity” section.) | 


International trade. The trade deficit has widened and the 
current account deficit has deteriorated significantly since 
1998. The U.S. trade deficit reached $424 billion or 4.1 percent 
» of Gpp in 2002, a record in nominal dollars and as a percentage 
of cpp. Slow economic growth abroad has continued to depress 
the growth of U.S. exports, as the economies of many major 
European countries are still struggling toward recovery and as 
Japan lags behind U.S. growth. In addition, the drop in the U.S. 
dollar since 2002 is still modest on a trade-weighted basis. In the 
long run, the greatest uncertainty lies with potential export 
growth, depending as it does on growth in the economies of 
major U.S. trading partners in the European Community and in 
the Pacific Rim countries. The dollar will have to depreciate 
steadily against foreign currencies in order to keep the U.S. 
current account deficit from growing too fast. Over the next 
decade, the projection contemplates that the exchange rate will 
drift downward over the projection period. A trade deficit in 
goods will still exist throughout the entire projections, while a 
surplus in services will continue to improve. (A detailed dis- 
cussion on exports and imports is described in the “exports and 
imports” section.) 

In sum, the projections anticipate a growth economy, 
including a steady expansion of the labor force, strong 
productivity growth, a favorable outlook regarding inflation, and 
opportunities for jobs. 


Aggregate demand cpp 


After the late-1990’s boom, the U.S. economy began to slow 
down in the middle of 2000, with a recession taking place in 
2001. During the 3-year period ending in mid-2003—a period 
including the burst of the stock market bubble, the shock of 9/11, 
corporate accounting scandals, and uncertainties associated 


with the war in Irag—the U.S. economy struggled with below- 
trend real growth at an annual average of roughly 1.6 percent 
from 2000 to the second quarter of 2003. The path of growth was 
insufficient to keep the unemployment rate from continuing to 
rise, in part because of the hefty growth of productivity, which 
enables companies to get more output from fewer workers. During 
this period, consumer spending was moderate, inventory 
accumulation was slow, business investment was sluggish, 
foreign trade deficits were wide, and only defense spending was 
growing with any real strength. In the second half of 2003, 
however, statistics indicate a sharp increase in output, providing 
significant evidence that the U.S. economy has begun to 
strengthen.’ As mentioned earlier, over the long term, real Gpp is 
projected to grow at an average annual rate of 3.0 percent per 
year over the 2002-12 span. 


Personal consumption expenditures. Spending by con- 
sumers, which makes up two-thirds of economic activity, is the 
largest component of demand. During the past four decades, the 
growth of consumer spending reflected the interaction of many 
factors that influenced consumers’ decisions. Among those par- 
ticularly important factors were: increasing affluence, changing 
demographics, technological innovations, and changing tastes 
and lifestyles. Affected by the wave of baby boomers moving 
through the population beginning in the 1960s, consumer 
spending grew from an average of 2.5 percent yearly between 
1972 and 1982 up to 3.4 percent over the latter 10-year period, 
from 1982 to 1992. Rising disposable incomes during these 
periods supplied the resources necessary to support the ex- 
pansion in consumption. As consumers got into the spending 
habit, however, increases in personal consumption were more 
often made at the expense of the savings rate, which dropped 
from a high of 10.9 percent in 1982 to 8.7 percent by 1992. (See 
tables 2 and 3.) 
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Gross domestic product by major demand category, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 
Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual rate of change 
Category 7 rit 
1982 1992 2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
TOSSICOMESIC DLOGUCK acrcce ttt acene. eee aeunsntcacsncanesoense $4,919.4 $6,880.1 $9,439.9 $12,638.0 3.4 3:2 3.0 
Personal consumption expenditures .............::2:+0++ 3,275.5 4,594.5 6,576.0 8,673.3 3.4 3.7 2.8 
Gross private domestic investment..............see 615.3 899.8 1,589.6 2,728.1 3.9 5.9 55 
Tov 0 TGS crerecencpacbereroco: MACa bo bec PbOn oe Org eRe oR SE 314.6 651.0 1,058.8 1,842.2 15) 5.0 5.7 
PED OMS aera et eatete ee seceatatcnsracanctisccrectcsanscenecesCeaccaresenesrsc 329.2 670.8 1,547.4 2,576.8 7.4 8.7 5.2 
Federal defense consumption expenditures ........... 
ANd GrOSS INVESTMENT .........--sceereccessssssscercenreaseeseres 333.6 417.1 400.0 510.2 2.3 -.4 2.5 
Federal nondefense consumption expenditures ...... 
ANA GOSS INVESTMENT .........0..csecceersecsnssecsessenserencees 129.8 177.9 213.3 238.7 3.2 1.8 iL 
State and local consumption expenditures ............. ) 
ANA GFOSS INVESEMEN ..........scesceseescenceereeereceereseeaves 584.6 815.3 1,099.7 1,267.2 3.4 3.0 she: 
ESATA ence stt retest roiae des tistac vases intolts eet tocsavavcsieerdes 4.9 | —4.6 49.9 —45.0 = — = 
‘The residual is calculated as real gross domestic product, plus imports, Source: Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected 
less other components. data—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
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Personal income, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


E Average annual 


Billions of current dollars Percent distribution rate of change 
Category 
1982 1992 2002 1992 2002 2012 | 1982-92 |1992-2002) 2002-12 
POrSOMAlINCOMC Ne-ce-cecsccesassescecesersesss $2,768.4| $5,390.4 | $8,922.2 |$14,949.0| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 6.9 5.2 5.3 
EADOMINCOMO:<c-c.<0ssancecncossseretsersvorc 1,816.2} 3,432.1 | 5,607.0] 9,685.8] 65.6 63.7 62.8 64.8 6.6 5.0 5.6 
Disbursements of wages and 
SAlATIOSS sesctseccce sncssccestasecesceesee 1,593.4] 2,982.6} 4,996.4} 8,568.0} 57.6 55.3 56.0 57.3 6.5 5.3 5.5 
Other labor iNCOME..........:eseeee 222.8 449.6 ClO ha ls-6 8.0 8.3 6.8 75 7.3 3.1 6.2 
Business-related personal income .. 697.1] 1,433.1] 2,411.1 3,650.3 25.2 26.6 27.0 24.4 F258 5.3 4.2 
Proprietors’ income 179.9 434.4 756.5| 1,226.8 6.5 8.1 8.5 8.2 9.2 Si 5.0 
Rental INCOME .....2...ccecseesceoeeceee 39.5 63.3 142.4 198.2 1.4 1.2 1.6 1.3 4.8 8.4 3.4 
Personal dividend income............ 76.1 185.3 433.8 697.4 PT 3.4 4.9 4.7 9.3 8.9 4.9 
Personal interest income ............. 401.6 750.2 | 1,078.4] 1,527.8 14.5 13.9 12.1 10.2 6.4 of oes 
Transfer payMent ...........seccseeseeseeee 354.1 751.7} 1,288.0} 2,324.6 12.8 13.9 14.4 15.6 7.8 5.5 6.1 
Less social insurance 
COMPTIDUTIONS Bes -seectoscenttesccseseseacses -99.1| ~-226.6| -384.0 -711.7| -3.6 4.2 4.3 ~4.8 8.6 5.4 6.4 
Uses 
Personal INCOME ii cciccccceccsccscccasewoscenves : 5,390.4] 8,922.2] 14,949.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 6.9 52 5.3 
Personal consumption ............ ; 4,209.6] 7,303.8] 12,394.0 TA 78.1 81.9 82.9 7.3 BT 5.4 
Tax and nontax payments : 635.8] 1,111.9] 1,899.8 13.1 11.8 12.5 12.7 5.8 5.7 5.5 
Personal interest payments ............. 58.8 118.7 188.4 296.5 2.1 oe 2A 2.0 7.3 47 4.6 
Transfers to foreigners ............ss0+ 6.5 12.6 32.3 54.7 2 2 4 4 6.8 9.9 5.4 
Personal SAVINGS ........esceeeeseeeereeees 262.2 413.7 285.8 304.0 9.5 Ter i 3.2 2.0 4.7 —3.6 6 
Addenda 
Disposable personal income .............. 2,406.8) 4,754.6] 7,810.3| 13,049.2 - ~- 7.0 5.1 5:3 
Disposable personai income, ............. 
chained 1996 dollars ............. 3,791.6] 5,189.3] 7,032.1] 9,131.5 - - 3.2 3.1 2.6 
Per capita disposable income ............ 10,377; 18,619} 27,170 41,459 - - 6.0 4.1 4.3 
Per capita disposable income, 
chained 1996 dollars ..............2.+: 16,349] 20,320] 24,463 29,012 - - 2.2 | Mists 
Savings rate (percent) ...........eeseeee 10.9 8.7 Wy / a3 = - -2.3 -8.3 4.4 
Source: Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Beginning in 1996, with consumers buoyed by a number of 
factors, including the thriving job market, steady incomes, low 
interest rates, low inflation, and increased wealth from rising asset 
prices, spending accelerated to its fastest pace in more than a 
decade. Consumption expenditures grew by 4.4 percent yearly 
from 1996 to 2000. Mirroring the expansion in consumption, the 
annual savings rate dropped sharply to 2.8 percent in 2000. 

Beginning in late 2000 and continuing until mid-2003 (a 
period including the 2001 recession and the war in Iraq), 
consumer purchases of goods and services still managed to 
remain at arate of growth about 2.7 percent annually between 
2000 and the second quarter of 2003. This divergent trend 
suggests that the uncertainties associated with the war may 
have put a dent in consumer spending, but only had a limited 
impact on spending. Gains from Federal tax cuts and mortgage 
refinancing probably remained key factors behind the 
willingness of consumers to continue spending. 

Over the next decade, consumer demand is projected to grow 
at an average annual rate of 2.8 percent from 2002 to 2012, sliding 
down from the historical high of 3.7 percent rate posted during 
the preceding 10-year period. The 2.8 percent rate is in line with, 
but less than the projected 3.0 percent growth for GDP over the 
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same span. Real disposable income is projected to grow at a 2.6- 
percent annual rate between 2002 and 2012, 0.5 percentage point 
lower than the rate for 1992-2002. 

Ata finer level of detail, consumer spending on durable goods, 
especially for cars and light trucks, was most notable during the 
past 3 years. Sales of autos roared to a peak of 17.2 million units 
in 2000, as the value of sales incentives reached a new high and 
buyers responded eagerly to the incentives. The long-term 
outlook for motor vehicle sales will call for a slowdown in the rate 
of increase relative to past performances, and the solid gain in 
auto sales is expected to ease. Total light-vehicle sales are 
anticipated to stay at 16.6 million units in 2012. Although the 
number of vehicles per person has increased significantly in the 
past 20 years, the United States might be approaching a 
saturation point in the rate of vehicle ownership. Future growth 
in vehicle sales will be primarily driven by growth in population 
and demand for replacement vehicles. Demand for motor vehicles 
and parts is projected to grow at a rate of 2.0 percent yearly 
between 2002 and 2012, compared with 5.4 percent in the 1992- 
2002 period. (See table 4.) 

Among consumer purchases of services, a major con- 
tributor to growth is health care expenditures. The growing | 


Personal consumption expenditures, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Category 
1982 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars 


Average annual rate of change 


2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 


—<—————f 


Personal consumption expendiitures $3,275.5 


283.5 
150.2 
137.0 


1,088.8 


1,918.3 
555.3 
518.6 
845.6 


-20.0 


Durable goods 
Motor vehicles and parts 
Other durable goods 


Nondurable goods 


Services 
Housing services 
Medical services 
Other services 


Residual -6.3 


$6,576.0 $8,673.3 


1,473.5 
464.8 
1,048.0 


2,448.4 


4,841.3 
1,097.3 
1,314.7 
2,427.2 


—127.1 


‘The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the 
most detailed lines. 
Source: Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected 


number of elderly in the population, as well as advances in medical 
technology, has resulted in a greater demand for health services. 
Spending on medical services increased 2.5 percent per year 
during the 1992-2002 period. Over the coming 10 years, due to 
the importance of the demographic factors, spending on medical 
services is expected to continue to post solid gains at a growth 
rate of 3.0 percent annually. 


Gross private domestic (business) investment. This com- 
ponent of cpp consists of business spending for equipment and 
software,'° purchases of nonresidential structures, purchases of 
residential structures, and changes in business inventories. His- 
torically, private business investment is one of the most volatile 


data—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 


elements of final output, responding to the business cycle and 
to shifting interest rates and inflation. During the recessions of 
the 1980s and 1990s, business investment experienced a sharp 
decline. Nevertheless, a strong economy boosted investment to 
ahistorical high in 2000, making an average growth of 8.8 percent 
per year since 1992, compared with a growth in investment of 3.9 
percent between 1982 and 1992. (See table 5.) 

However, during the 2000—02 period, nonresidential in- 
vestment was one of the weakest segments of demand in part 
because of over-investment in Internet gear and other in- 
formation-technology equipment during the boom of the late 
1990s. Spending on equipment and software, the largest category 
of business investment, plummeted 8.0 percent between 2000 


Gross private domestic investment, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 
Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual rate of change 
Category | = ee ee 
1992 2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
Gross private domestic investment $899.8 $1,589.6 $2,728.1 3.9 5.9 55 
Fixed nonresidential investment ............--:::sseeeeees 630.6 1,183.4 2,233.5 2.9 6.5 6.6 
Equipment and Software .........secceeseeeseeeeeeeseeenees 437.5 SWANS: 2,067.8 5.4 8.3 7.9 
Computers and SOftWANE .........cceeeseeeeeeseeeeeseeeee 74.7 419.7 1,633.6 20.6 18.8 14.6 
RES TOCIUNO KI Ota ee meeraeass sxvetececatercncstacseaterereswcecee> 369.2 593.0 933.1 2.2 4.9 4.6 
SIMICLULOS tec ctacssceccarceversese sts cvasoccencrarccestenesescevons 197.3 226.4 269.6 -1.8 1.4 1.8 
Fixed residential StruCtUres ...........c:csceceereeseeeereeeees 257.2 388.2 480.1 5.0 4.2 2.1 
SINT fe ly eeree soa cavevs evaveuceeve cccesvacwesracccneasnesesesee 135.7 200.5 245.0 8.1 4.0 2.0 
AENEAN ANI V feseretean eta coccees core ctcnecscaveussvassccstcssecaceencs 14.2 26.3 27.4 4.3 6.3 4 
SITS eee eee te rare sede sntenceen cts soaesraadttonaucucsauenesacese 107.0 161.4 208.4 4.0 4.2 2.6 
Change in business inventories ............:.::sseeeeees 17.1 apres 59.0 = -11.3 27.6 
FSS AN ete tivtoseiiovecctect dlericeve- tet duseccsvessedacuivecvonsreses -15.5 -42.8 -647.9 ~ = = 
1 The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
most detailed lines. P m9 
Source: Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
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and 2002. In contrast to the softness in nonresidential in- 
vestment, residential investment grew briskly. Propelled by record 
low mortgage rates and also by the continued growth in housing 
demand, the housing market has been on a nearly unbroken 
upward trend for the 3 years ending in 2002. Residential 
construction rose 5.4 percent during the 1999-2002 period, while 
housing starts reached a 16-year high of 1.71 million units in 
2002. 

As already noted, the recent data show that beginning in the 
second half of 2003, the economy is showing signs of recovery, 
but in addition, capital spending is turning up. Over the next 
decade, with good profitability, technological innovation, and 
solid demand growth, the projections indicate nonresidential 
investment in equipment and software will grow at a robust rate 
of 7.9 percent per year from 2002 to 2012. Purchases of non- 
residential structures are expected to grow slightly faster than 
the historical pace: 1.8 percent annually over the projection 
period, compared with a lackluster investment of 1.4 percent 
growth between 1992 and 2002. 

Although interest rates clearly influence the short-term 
timing of home purchases, demographics are the primary 
determinant of long-term housing activities. As the 35- to 44- 
year-old population is estimated to decline by 2012, tra- 
ditionally thought of as the prime home-buying age group, 
demand for fixed residential investment is projected to retreat 
and settle down after its 2002 record high. A still healthy 2.1- 
percent average annual growth rate is projected over the 2002— 
12 period, while housing starts are expected to rise modestly 
to 1.79 million units in 2012, from 1.71 million units in 2002. In 
sum, business investment as a whole is expected to be a great 


Exports and imports of goods and services, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


contributor to U.S. economic growth over the next decade, at 
arate of 5.5 percent per year for the 2002-12 period. 


Exports and imports. Globalization and international 
competition have played an important role in U.S. economic 
activity. During the 1990s, increasing exports drove GDP growth. 
So did imports: The strong U.S. dollar and falling foreign 
commodity prices in emerging markets helped keep the 
Nation’s inflation low and combined with other factors to 
trigger strong growth in consumer spending. However, in- 
creased globalization has also brought new challenges to the 
U.S. economy, including a widening of the trade deficit in 
total goods and services. The trade deficit ballooned to a 
record $423.6 billion in 2002 in nominal terms, or $488.5 billion 
in real dollars, up from the 1992 figure of $27.8 billion in 
nominal terms, or $19.8 billion in real dollars. In terms of growth 
rate, while exports increased at a 7.5-percent annual rate from 
1982 to 1992, imports grew 7.4 percent. Over the 1992-2002 
period, exports posted a 5.0-percent rate of growth annually 
and imports soared faster at 8.7 percent. (See table 6.) 

In any long-term projection program, the international trade 
sector is the most difficult to predict. The key to the Bureau’s 10- 
year outlook for U.S. trade is the increase in global accessibility 
and the rise in international competition. With the world assumed 
to become more open to trade, the share of GDP accounted for by 
both exports and imports is expected to grow apace. A continued 
decline in the exchange rate will stimulate U.S. exports abroad 
and increase international competitiveness. Real exports are 
expected to grow at a 5.7-percent annual rate between 2002 and 
2012. Both exports of goods and services also are expected to 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual rate of change 
Category | | 7 
1982 1992 2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
Exports of goods and ServiCeS ...........:eeeceeeee $314.6 $651.0 $1,058.8 | $1,842.2 75 : 
Goods sosseeesusetnsnscnesnssnsansersnsecceanecsnsnssesnnesssonnasesnnenesss 214.6 449.8 756.9 1,316.6 tT 5.3 oH 
Nonagricultural 190.0 395.4 688.5 1,210.2 7.6 5.7 5.8 
AGQFICUILULAL .......cseeesseecsserenseessseesnneesssss 49.8 56.0 68.8 105.1 12 2.1 4.3 
SGEVICOS. sas teassercevaccvanstetnsenccatostastaxstuviins 100.5 201.7 301.5 525.4 12 44 850) 
PRES aT ress casce ce encausutiute cv covarvateunevarcametanarerectneavaeye —25.6 -2.2 “tl 1.6 - - - 
Imports of goods and ServiCeS ...........ccceeeeeees 329.2 670.8 1,547.4 2,576.8 7.4 8.7 5.2 
GOOdS ai th isansreigns dha higte tnt inaien ae aene 257.9 543.7 1,320.1 2272.0 tk 9.3 5.6 
NOMDGITOIGUIN esters. cegssna stares cxtaceancettestrabeetinns Daelins 211.5 487.4 1,229.8 2,141.7 8.7 9.7 Saf. 
PtrOlOUM ......esssesesessnsersessnserneesneesnecsnecensceusetnsesscenes 38.8 58.6 86.7 128.2 4.0 
SOPVIGES cia tis catintibarespacddaeretn erence 73.1 128.0 227.2 e231 3.6 
Residual? sincatanamurmoniianc annette 5.8 -3.2 3.7 -16.3 - 
Trad6 SUIplUS/etiGity aap tssans wirenarecctiv caverns -14.6 -19.8 —488.5 -734.6 
"The residual following the detail categories for exports is the difference figures those separate categories for imports of goods and services. 
between the aggregate of “exports of goods and services” and the sum of the 3 Pies 
figures those separate categories for exports of goods and services. Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
? The residual following the detail categories for “imports is the difference Source: 


between the aggregate of ‘imports of goods and services,” and the sum of the 
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Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


grow at the same rate of 5.7 percent annually per year during the 
projection period. 

Imports are projected to grow at a rate of 5.2 percent annually 

, over the 2002-12 projection period, much lower than the 8.7 
percent annual rate of growth for imports over the 1992-2002 
span. Imports of goods are expected to grow at 5.6 percent per 
year, and a 3.6-percent annual rate of growth is projected for 
imports of services during the 2002-12 period. As a result, net 
exports (exports minus imports) are projected to continue to make 
a negative contribution to the aggregate demand, reaching $734.6 
billion in real terms by 2012. Although the Bureau projects a 
continued increase in the trade surplus in services, the surplus 
in services still cannot offset the even larger deficit in goods. 

The most troubling question, which arises from the foreign 
trade projections, is how long can the flow of funds out of the 
United States, to pay for high imports, continue until financial 
markets begin to feel the pinch? Clearly, increasing interest rates 
over the period will help slow domestic demands on financial 
markets, and the sustained Federal budget deficit will also help 
offset financial outflows to foreigners. Nonetheless, the share of 
nominal cpp accounted for by the current account deficit jumped 
sharply between 1999 and 2002, moving from a more traditional 
2-percent share to a 5-percent share, in absolute terms. 

Owing to steady pressure from the current account deficit, 
the dollar is projected to depreciate throughout the entire forecast 
period. However, the current account deficit will continue to 
grow, reaching just more than 7 percent of nominal GDP by 2012. 
With such a burden, presumably the U.S. current account deficit 
can be financed by large inflows of private capital, as investors 
find U.S. assets to be some of the most attractive in the world. In 
one sense, the widening deficit is a product of the desire of 
foreign investors to get in on the action in the U.S. economy. 
Nevertheless, the United States will have to face the risks that 
the stock of U.S. indebtedness to the rest of world will grow even 
more rapidly, and net factor payments from the United States to 
the rest will also increase rapidly. 


Federal Government. During most of the 1980s and the 
1990s, the Federal Government faced a large deficit. The 
question of how to reduce that deficit was a centerpiece of 
discussion among economists and policymakers for more 
than 20 years. In nominal terms, the deficit grew from $132.6 
billion in 1982 and peaked at $297.6 billion in 1992. Between 
1993 and 1997, the deficit grew steadily smaller. After 28 years 
of deficits, in 1998, the budget recorded a substantial surplus 
of $43.8 billion as a result of a strong bipartisan effort to 
control spending by the Federal Government. The surplus 
increased further during the 1999-2001 period, from $111.9 
billion in 1999 up to $206.9 billion in 2000, but declined to 
$71.9 billion in 2001 as growth began to cool and the tax cuts 
of 2001 began to enact. The surplus accounted for 2.1 percent 
of nominal GpP in 2000, its largest share of GDP during the 


past four decades. This dramatic change is attributable to an 
increase in tax receipts from an expanding economy, on the 
one hand, and a decline in expenditures due to the Balanced 
Budget Act of 1996, on the other. 

However, since late 2001, as noted earlier, Federal defense 
spending has increased sharply in response to the terrorist 
attacks of September 11 and to military operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. On the revenues side, falling receipts from individual 
and corporate income taxes due to the recent economic 
slowdown as well as the result of tax policy, accounted for 
almost all the decline in total receipts over the 2000-02 period. 
In 2002, total receipts were 17.9 percent of Gpp, down 
substantially from the post-World War II peak of 20.7 percent 
reached in 2000. The acceleration of defense spending and 
the reduction of Federal revenues have pushed the Federal 
budget to a deficit of $202 billion in 2002 and an estimated 
deficit of $400 billion in 2003." 

The macroeconomic model assumes that Federal budget 
deficits will remain through the projection period, reaching 
$164.1 billion by 2012, or accounting for 0.9 percent of cpp. 
The projections also anticipate shifts in the composition of 
Federal expenditures over the 2002-12 period. Transfer 
payments (primarily Medicare and Social Security) are 
projected to account for a 43.9-percent share of Federal 
expenditures by 2012, declining from 44.9 percent in 2002. 
Despite this deceleration, Medicare service will make up an 
increasingly larger proportion of Federal expenditures. Within 
the next 10 years, the large baby-boom generation will begin 
to reach retirement age and become eligible to receive Medicare 
benefits. In addition, advances in medical technology will 
probably keep pushing up the costs of providing health care. 
Underlying the demographic changes anticipated for the next 
decade, spending for Medicare and Social Security together 
will account for a 35.3-percent share of Federal expenditures 
by 2012, up rather substantially from 29.2 percent in 1992 and 
33.7 percent in 2002. Similarly, the share of grants-in-aid 
(primarily Medicaid) is projected to increase to 15.8 percent, 
rising from 10.5 percent in 1992 and 14.7 percent in 2002. (See 
table 7.) 

Real defense spending (which includes expenditures for 
military compensation, defense capital goods, and gross 
investment in equipment and in structures!) declined 
absolutely over the 1988-98 period, as the military’s 
compensation was reduced and purchases of weapons were 
postponed. Cuts also entailed retiring some older equipment 
without replacing it. In 1999, however, real spending on 
defense reversed its 10-year trend and started to rise slightly, 
due mainly to increases in consumption of capital goods and 
investment in equipment and software. After the September 
11 terrorist attacks, defense spending has expanded in 
response to the perceived threat of terrorism and homeland 
security protection. Clearly, the surge in military spending is 
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Federal Government receipts and expenditures, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


driven by the high costs of war with Iraq and post-war 
reconstruction. On the basis of Defense Department estimates, 
BLS has assumed that military force levels will remain fixed at 
1.5 million troops through the projection period. The budget 
provides funds for programs that sustain high quality people 
and forces.'? As a result, real defense spending is projected to 
grow at an average annual rate of 2.5 percent from 2002 to 
2012, reaching $510.2 billion in the latter year. (See table 8.) 

Real nondefense spending for government, which accounts 
for the spending on salaries of Government employees and 
on administrative expenses of all Federal nondefense 
programs, is assumed to increase at a slower pace of 1.1 
percent per year between 2002 and 2012, compared with its 1.8 
percent annual rate of growth between 1992 and 2002. (See 
table 8.) This assumption leads to a projected nominal growth, 
averaging 4.1 percent per year for all nondefense spending 
between 2002 and 2012, below the 4.5-percent annual growth 
from 1992 to 2002. (See table 7.) 


State and local governments. Real spending by State and 
local governments is projected to increase 1.4 percent 
annually from 2002 to 2012—much lower than the 3.0-percent 
rate of growth posted for the 1992-2002 period. (See table 8.) 
In nominal terms, State and local government receipts of 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Government for Medicaid and 
other programs assume to reveal the same trend toward 
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apt ey Average annual 
Billions of current dollars Percent distribution | rate of change 
Category 
1982 1992 2002 2012 1982 | 1992 2002 2012 | 1982-92 |1992-2002| 2002-12 
RROCCID tS iicteesececereeseecessetes-stdnucconesesesee? $599.5 | $1,121.3 | $1,873.3 | $3,429.0| 100.0 maul 100.0 
Personal tax and nontax receipts...| 295.7 479.4 845.8] 1,412.5 49.3 42.8 45.1 
Corporate profits tax ..........cceceeeeee 49.1 118.8 179.8 477.4 8.2 10.6 9.6 
Indirect DUSINESS taX .........: cece 49.9 81.3 110.6 170.9 8.3 7 fees 5.9 
Contributions for social insurance ..| 204.9 441.8 737.1 1,368.2 34.2 39.4 39.3 
EXP@NGitUres ee eccsctreccae-sosecesessusecencres 732.1 | 1,418.9} 2,075.4] 3,593.1] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Defense consumption ...........:c0see 193.6 317.0 386.7 631.4 26.4 22.3 18.6 
Nondefense consumption .............+++ CVE 128.8 199.9 299.0 9.8 9.1 9.6 
MANSIERDAYMONIS «occecs.csc-sc-enecerenaews 287.3 565.2 931.8] 1,575.9 39.2 39.8 44.9 
TO PONSONS cttececaccsesecsssishac-eescnceares 281.1 549.0 917.4] 1,564.4] 38.4 38.7 44.2 
Unemployment Zoe 38.9 62.8 51.8 3.4 2.7 3.0 
Social Security 153.7 281.8 446.8 742.9| 21.0 19.9 24.5 
MGdICal eS rr-co tse rececercesnsscvencvaars 50.8 132.2 252.9 526.2 6.9 9.3 5 ae 
OUR SPs reotsec st carectenectairenns 51.4 96.2 154.7 243.6 7.0 6.8 Les 
IIONONKOIGMONS Fo. tase cencewcteeacurencadsncced 6.2 16.2 14.4 URS 8 1.1 i 
Grants-in-aid to State and local 
GOVENNIMGMS vevcessasesesst teveserecceetene 69.5 149.1 305.7 568.8 9.5 10.5 14.7 
Net interest Paid ......... eee eeeeeeeeeseeeee 93.9 229.1 207.8 472.3 12.8 16.2 10.0 
Subsidies less current surplus ....... 16.1 28.3 44.6 45.4 2.2 2.0 2.1 
LESS WAGE ACCIUAIS ........sseseseeeeeeeee 0 .0 .0 .0 0 0 0 
SUMPS/ ASH Cit eseoecscseees feecands-ceseersss eee -132.6 -297.6| -202.1 -164.1 - - - 
Surplus/deficit as percentage 
of gross domestic product.............. 4.1 4.7 -1.9 -9 - = sal 
Source: Historica! data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 


increased levels, representing 24.9 percent of State and local 
revenues in 2012, up from 19.3 percent in 1992 percent and 
23.4 percent in 2002. (See table 9.) This translates to an average 
annual rate of growth of 6.4 percent from 2002 to 2012, well 
above the growth for most of other categories of revenues 
during the same period. Still, the 6.4 percent figure represents 
a decline from the category’s 7.4 percent annual rate of growth 
over the 1992—2002 period. 

On the expenditures side, consumption expenditures are 
expected to continue to account for the largest component of 
total State and local spending in 2012, but their share of total 
spending is projected to decline from 77.4 percent in 1992, 
76.3 percent in 2002, and to 69.8 percent in 2012. In contrast, 
an increased level of transfer payments, due to the increases 
in Medicaid services and retirement pensions, is expected to 
keep the share of transfer payments rising, from 23.2 percent 
in 1992 and 24.7 percent in 2002 to 31.1 percent in 2012. In 
sum, State and local governments will run surpluses 
throughout most of the projection period; statutorily, nearly 
every State is required to do so, as their expenditures are tied 
closely to their available revenues. 


Income 


From 1992 to 2002, the portion of labor income in total personal 
income declined slightly. However, wage and salary dis- 


bursements in the private sector, the largest segment of labor 
income, increased noticeably as a share of total personal income, 
from 55.3 percent in 1992 to 56.0 percent in 2002. The projections 
anticipate that this increasing trend in wages and salaries will 
continue through the projection period, reaching 57.3 percent 
in 2012. (See table 3.) 

Over the same period, another major component of per- 
sonal income, business-related personal income, including 
proprietors’ income, personal dividends, interest income, and 
rental income, increased moderately from a 26.6-percent share 
in 1992 to 27.0 percent in 2002. However, this type of income 
is projected to fall to a 24.4-percent share in 2012. Substituting 
the decline in importance of business-related personal income, 
transfer payments have become an increasingly substantial 
source of personal income over the past decade. Between 
1992 and 2002, transfer payments rose as a share of personal 
income from 13.9 percent to 14.4 percent. The Bureau projects 
this category will continue to rise until it accounts for 15.6 
percent in 2012, reflecting both rising per-capita medical costs 
and an increase in the older population, the most likely users 
of Medicare programs. In short, the share of labor income in 
total personal income is expected to increase substantially, 
from 62.8 percent in 2002 to 64.8 percent in 2012. 

Traditionally, personal consumption is the largest 
component indicating how people spend their incomes, and 


its share of income expenditures has increased over time. The 
projections anticipate that the historical trend will continue 
and the share will rise to 82.9 percent of personal income in 
2012, up from 78.1 percent in 1992 and 81.9 percent in 2002. 
However, the trend of increased consumption is projected to 
result in a very low personal savings level in 2012. 

Nevertheless, on a per capita basis, nominal disposable 
income is projected to increase at an average annual rate of 4.3 
percent from 2002 to 2012, reaching a level of $41,459 in the latter 
year; a gain of more than $14,200 over the projection span. In real 
terms—that is, chained 1996 dollars—per capita income is 
projected to grow 1.7 percent per year from 2002 to 2012. 
Accordingly, real standard of living would rise over the projection 
period, at least measured on the basis of growth of disposable 
personal income. 


Employment 


After the 1990-91 recession, there followed 9 years of economic 
expansion, resulting in year-to-year decreases in unemployment 
and increases in employment; both of which occurred through 
the rest of that decade. Unemployment fell for 8 straight years, 
from 7.5 percent in 1992 to 4.0 percent in 2000, the lowest reading 
in 30 years. That trend expanded employment by 16.7 million 
people over the period. Conversely, even 2 years after the mild 


Government consumption expenditures and gross investment, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars Average annual rate of change 
1992 2002 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
— —t. a er + 
Government consumption expenditures 
and gross investMeNt ...............cssecceceseees $1,046.0 $1,410.0 $1,712.8 $2,014.6 3.0 2.0 1.6 
Federal Government consumption and investment . 463.2 595.1 613.3 748.2 PHS) 3 2.0 
Defense consumption and investment ................ 333.6 417.1 400.0 510.2 2.3 —4 2.5 
Compensation, CiVilian ............sescsesesseseeseessenes 61.5 59.9 39.9 40.8 =.3 4.0 2 
Compensation, Military ............:cccccccseseeerereeeees 104.6 102.2 83.7 81.9 -.2 -2.0 -.2 
Consumption of fixed Capital ............ceeseeeeees 39.3 63.8 62.6 74.4 5.0 -.2 ley 
MMO CONSUMPUOM ie cecrrecenercscanecstse-cantsacosacncenscss 101.0 124.8 152.1 225.5 2.1 2.0 4.0 
GPOSSTINVEStMOMbrrerersececcecceeesocceecsaceatnscncasacane 38.2 66.4 63.3 99.5 5.7 -5 4.6 
Nondefense consumption and investment ........... 129.8 177.9 213.3 238.7 3.2 1.8 1.1 
GOMPONSAON ees cseceesceean cae enntsesteresscacennseaacesns TASwh 84.5 80.7 84.1 1.1 -5 : 
Consumption of fixed Capital .............csceeeseees 7.8 14.6 30.1 44.7 6.5 7/45) 41 
Commodity credit corporation inventory change . 1.8 1.3 -.1 .0 = —23.5 - 
Other CONSUMPTION ....0...-.....csen.-c--dcasranenavercasee 36.9 52.4 58.3 60.4 3.6 1.1 3 
GLOSS INVOSIEION brsce- case secret terarnescereccrsnescsenarcees 14.8 28.0 45.9 54.1 6.6 5.0 1.7 
State and local government consumption and 
investment 584.6 815.3 1,099.7 1,267.2 _ 3.4 3.0 1.4 
Compensation 434.8 516.5 601.7 661.3 ele 1.5 9 
Consumption of fixed capital 39.2 57.6 92.6 125.0 3.9 4.9 3.0 
Other consumption 44.0 94.0 191.1 252.4 7.9 7.3 2.8 
Gross investment 86.1 147.4 218.6 . 245.5 5.5 4.0 Ve 
Residual’ —39.7 —1.0 7.7 -35.1 = - - 
The residual is the difference between the first line and the sum of the Source: Historical data-Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— 
most detailed lines. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
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State and local government receipts and expenditures, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


feet he &e Average annual 
Billions of current dollars Percent distribution rate of change 
Category 
1982 1992 2002 2012 1982 1992 1982-92 |1992-2002} 2002-12 
ROCCIDIS ee rererecree cecexccenneseeasieoutactess $360.3 $772.2 |$1,304.4 | $2,288.9| 100.0 | 100.0 
P@rSONallitaX@S s.cccc-cccreccaveccsceseceeeere 66.0 156.4 266.1 487.3 18.3 20.2 
Corporate profits taxes ...........:.0 141 24.4 33.5 76.0 3.9 é 
Indirect business taxes ..............-. 206.8 429.2 689.8} 1,142.3 57.4 55.6 
Property taxes .........::cesccsssesseeees 85.3 182.8 267.8 463.0] 23.7 23.7 
OthOljaecccteeecctscssctaceseecsuceenesomecses 121.5 246.4 422.0 679.3) 33.7 31.9 
Contributions for social insurance ... 4.1 13.1 9.4 14.5 Te : 
Federal grants-in-aid .............:002 69.5 149.1 305.7 568.8 19.3 
EXDGNGHULES percscccsere tes cnceae-sentoncerss 362.5 7/f.2| 1,856.4 | 2,255.7) 100.0 | 100.0 
GOMSUMPEON es rre.tecsececkacsvatenceverservae 306.8 601.7} 1,034.5} 1,575.0 84.6 77.4 
COmpensatlon oiccscascc.c-cs-seascarnse<e 225.9 456.3 733.8) 1,141.8) 62.3 58.7 
Consumption of fixed capital ...... 30.4 53.5 99.9 169.8 8.4 
Oto rpoe. soccer eeescsays Sere ceateeanetceon 50.5 91.8 200.8 263.4 13.9 
Transfer payments to persons ....... 61.2 180.1 335.6 700.6 16.9 23.2 
Medicaid 5.2. nc2ecestescussccaateanscessnssss 32.1 121.8 263.5 599.1 8.8 
ORM OF sczresceesecesesweesn cee ccaeschausccsoncs 29.1 58.3 72.0 101.5 8.0 
Net interest paid .......... eee 7.3 2.8 -2.0 -2.7| -2.0 
Less dividends received : -.2 -.2 -.5 -.8 .0 
Subsidies less current surplus ...... 2.0 7.2 -11.2 -16.4 6 
LESS WaGe ACCIUAIS ........ eee eeeeeeee .0 .0 {0} 0 .0 
State and local deficit/surplus .......... -2.3 4.9 —52.0 33.2 - 


“Note: Dash indicates data not computable. 
Source: Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis; projected data— 


2001 recession, job growth showed very slow progress. However, 
the continued recovery in output and continued strong demand 
is expected to catch up with the robust growth in productivity 
and lead to sustained job growth. Under the assumption of 
long-term economic stability, the BLS model assumes a return 
to more normal levels of job creation in the future. In 2012, a 
5.2-percent unemployment rate is projected. (See table 10.) 

Overall, civilian household employment is projected to 
increase by 1.2 percent per year from 2002 to 2012. The result is 
that about 17.3 million employed persons will be added to the 
economy over the 10-year projection period. Total employment 
measured on a nonfarm establishment basis is projected to 
grow at arate of 1.6 percent between 2002 to 2012, from 130.4 
million to 152.1 million, an increase of 21.7 million jobs.'4 

The civilian labor force is projected to grow at a rate of 1.1 
percent per year from 2002 to 2012; the same as that attained 
over the preceding 10-year period. This translates into an 
increase of 17.4 million over the projection span. The Census 
Bureau projects that the total U.S. population will increase at a 
0.9-percent rate of growth annually over the 2002-12 period; 
the same rate of increase as that between 1992 and 2002. The 
Census Bureau also estimates that the population aged 16 and 
older will increase at a rate of 1.1 percent over the projection span; 
0.1 percentage point higher than the rate of growth in the earlier 
period.'° 
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Productivity 


Productivity, measured as output per hour in the private 
nonfarm business sector, has demonstrated very strong 
gains since 1995. As mentioned earlier, even during the past 
3 years of economic weakness (a period that included a 
recession and a recovery), labor productivity grew at an 
annual average rate of more than 3 percent between 2000 and 
2002; somewhat higher than the annual rate of 2.5 percent 
from 1995 to 2000 and much higher than the 1.4 percent trend 
from 1973 to 1995. This growth, moreover, has occurred, 
despite a deep decline in nonresidential investment spending 
since 2001.'° In fact, economic data suggest that almost none 
of the acceleration in productivity after 1995 is due to 
adjustments for responses to the business cycle experienced 
in the historical period of 1973-95. 

How is one to interpret this truly extraordinary performance 
since 1995? Cyclical forces probably played some role, but 
efficiency gains likely were facilitated by the best use of 
important new technologies. Adjusting to new technologies 
takes time, and it is plausible that the adjustment process 
has continued to boost productivity growth in recent years. 
More fundamentally, the trend in productivity growth has 
ratcheted up, and this development has been the driving 
force behind the recent exceptionally high rate of growth.” 


Table 10. 


Labor supply and factors affecting productivity, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Levels 


Average annual rate of change 


2002 


census 
weights 


—— 


2000 
Census 


1990 1982-92 


Labor supply (in millions, unless noted): 
Total population 
Population aged 16 and older 
Civilian labor force 
Civilian household employment 
Nonfarm payroll employment 
Unemployment rate (percent) 


Productivity: 
Private nonfarm business output per hour 
(billions of chained 1996 dollars) 


26.3 31.9 


weights 


47.9 


SOuRCE: 


Over the next 10 years, it is uncertain whether the structural 
productivity growth that emerged in the past will continue or 
if the late 1990’s dramatic productivity surge will be repeated, 
but some high levels of productivity are foreseen. Over time, 
the faster productivity growth will mean a higher standard of 
living, with most of the productivity gain eventually taking 
the form of higher real wages. The Bureau anticipates that 


Notes 


Historical data—Bureau of Economic Analysis, Census Bureau, and Bureau of Labor Statistics; projected data—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


productivity will grow at arate of 2.1 percent per year over the 
2002-12 period, virtually the same as that recorded between 
1992 and 2002. This expected solid productivity growth in the 
aggregate economic projections is consistent with the strong 
growth of capital stocks, resulting from the projected rates of 
business investment, especially in efficiency-enhancing 
equipment and computer software. '® Al 


' In this article, discussions of Gpp and its final demand components 
are couched in terms of real values unless otherwise noted. Real GDP 
and its components are stated in 1996 chain-weighted dollars. Chain 
weighting replaces the past practice of computing those indicators by 
reference to fixed base-year prices with an averaging technique. The 
chain-weighted methodology calculates the prices of goods and services in 
order to use weights that are appropriate for the specific periods or years 
being measured. As a result, for a particular year, the most detailed GDP 
components do not add up to their chain-weighted aggregates, and the 
chain-weighted aggregates do not add up to the chain-weighted real GDP 
For more details, see J. Steven Landefeld, Brent R. Moulton, and Cindy M. 
Vojtech, “Chained-Dollar Indexes, Issues, Tips on Their Use, and Upcoming 
Changes,” Survey of Current Business, November 2003, pp. 8-16. It 
should be noted that in the Bureau of Economic Analysis’ latest released 
comprehensive revision of National Income and Product Accounts (NIPA’s), 
the reference year has been changed from 1996 to 2000 for the chain- 
weighted-dollar estimates. All data presented in this article are still measured 
on a chained-1996 dollars basis because the BLS projections presented in 
this issue were completed prior to the NIPA revision. 


2 For the first time, the macroeconomic model developed by the 
Macroeconomic Advisers, LLC forecasting group, is used to prepare the 
2002-12 aggregate economic projections. The Macroeconomic 
Advisers firm developed and supports the Washington University 
Macro Model, which the Macroeconomic Advisers team uses as a 
central analytical tool for the short-term and long-term forecasts of 
the U.S. economy. The macro model is a quarterly econometric system 
of 609 variables—440 equations and 169 exogenous variables. It 


operates and simulates on a Windows-based software program called 
WUMMSIM. 


> The Business Cycle Dating Committee, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, determined in July 2003 that the 2001 recession 
began in March 2001 and ended in November 2001. This 8-month 
recession is slightly shorter than the average duration of recessions of 
11 months since World War II. 


* The Federal Reserve cut the funds rate 11 times during the year 
2001, from 6.50 percent to 1.75 percent. It then held the rates steady 
through most of 2002, until a half-percentage-point cut in November. 
A further reduction occurred in June 2003 that lowered the funds rate 
by another 25 basis point to 1.00 percent, the lowest rate since 1958. 


5 The tax provisions of the “Economic Growth and Tax Relief 
Reconciliation Act of 2001” came just after the economy had entered 
into the 2001 recession. It lowered marginal tax rates for all taxpayers. 
Its immediate tax relief in the summer and the fall of 2001 boosted 
consumer demand and helped to ensure the recession was short and 
shallow. The major tax provisions will expire in 2010. The tax 
provisions of the “Job Creation and Worker Assistance Act of 2002” 
provided incentives for business investment to jump-start the 
recovery, along with extended unemployment benefits for individuals 
who remain unemployed as a result of the 2001 recession. The tax 
provisions of the “Jobs and Growth Tax Relief Reconciliation Act of 
2003,” enacted as an extended plan to speed up the 2001 tax cuts, 
strengthen the economic recovery, and accelerate job creation from 
its current slow pace. The Macroeconomic Advisers model, assumes 
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that nearly all of the provisions of the Jobs and Growth Tax Relief 
Reconciliation Act and the Economic Growth and Tax Relief Re- 
conciliation Act are permanent. 


6 The Department of Defense spending and force-level estimates 
through the year 2009 are published in National Defense Budget 
Estimates For FY 2004 (Office of the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), March 2003). For a brief description of the budget, 
see, “Fiscal 2004 Department of Defense Budget Release,” No. 044— 
03 (Department of Defense, February 03, 2003). 


7 Bach year, the Energy Information Administration of the 
Department of Energy publishes a range of estimates regarding energy 
supply and demand over the coming 20 years. The Bureau’s energy 
assumptions for nominal world oil prices are based on the Department 
of Energy results. See “Annual Outlook 2003 with Projections to 2025” 
(U.S. Department of Energy, Energy Information Administration, 
January 2003). The real imported oil prices are derived from their 
nominal prices, deflated by the Gpp chain-weighted deflators. 


8 For a further discussion of labor force projections, see Mitra 
Toossi’s article in this issue, pp. 37-57. 


° In November 2003, the Department of Commerce reported that 
the economy grew at a robust 8.2-percent annual rate in the third 
quarter of 2003 as a result of strong increases in consumer spending, 
business investment, housing construction, and exports. It was the 
highest growth rate since the first quarter of 1984, but job creation 
continued to lag. 

10 In December 1999, The National Income and Product Accounts 
recognized business expenditures for computer software as investment. 
Previously, only software embedded in equipment by the producer of 
that equipment was counted as investment. Business purchases for 
own-account production (that is, software produced by a business for 
its own use) were classified as inputs to production. For further reading 
and information, see “A Preview of the 1999 Comprehensive Revision 
of the National Income and Product Accounts: Definitional and 
Classificational Changes,” Survey of Current Business, August 1999, 
pp. 7-20, and “Improved Estimates of the National Income and 
Product Accounts for 1959-98, Results of the Comprehensive 
Revision,” Survey of Current Business, December 1999, pp. 19-37. 


"The Congressional Budget Office closed its books in the fiscal 
year 2003 that ended September 30. The deficit for fiscal 2003 was 
$374 billion; $27 billion less than the cBo forecast in August 2003. In 
this article, the budget surplus or deficit is measured in calendar year 
and on the National Income and Product Accounts basis. 


'2 In January 1996, The National Income and Product Accounts 
recognized government expenditures on equipment and structures as 
investment. Accordingly, government purchases are now divided into 
consumption expenditures and gross investment. This approach treats 
government purchases of fixed assets in a manner more symmetric to 
the treatment of such assets in the private sector. For more details, see 
“Preview of the Comprehensive Revision of the National Income and 
Product Accounts: Recognition of Government Investment and 
Incorporation of a New Methodology for Calculating Depreciation,” 
Survey of Current Business, September 1995, pp. 33-41. In December 
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1999, The National Income and Product Accounts reclassified 
government purchases of own-account production of software (that is, 
software produced by a government agency for its own use) from 
government consumption expenditures to gross government investment. 
This shift has no effect on Gpp. (See footnote 10 for further readings.) 


13 In November 2003, the U.S. Congress approved an $87.5 billion 
spending package for U.S. military operations and aid in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. It is the second major special funding bill for Iraq and for 
combating terror that President Bush has requested and Congress has 
produced in less than 7 months. In April 2003, a $78.5 billion package was 
enacted that included $62.4 billion for war costs and $7.5 billion for Iraqi 
relief and reconstruction. Also see footnote 6 for a discussion of defense 
spending and military force-level estimates. 


14 Employment on a household basis, the concept of employment used 
in the aggregate economic projections discussed in this article, is a count 
of persons who are working or actively seeking work. The historical 
estimates for household employment are derived from the Current 
Population Survey, a survey carried out for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The concept of employment on an 
industry level of detail, discussed elsewhere in this issue of the Review, is a 
count of jobs and is based on an establishment-level survey called the 
Current Employment Statistics survey. Since 1994, these two measures 
have diverged sharply. For an explanation of the increase in this 
employment gap, see Thomas Nardone, Mary Bowler, Jurgen Kropf, 
Katie Kirkland, and Signe Wetrogan, “Examining the Discrepancy in 
Employment Growth between the cps and the CEs,” a paper prepared for 
the presentation to the Federal Economic Statistics Advisory 
Committee on October 17, 2003. 


'S Population and labor force estimates from 2000 reflect the results 
of Census 2000 adjustments. The new weighting procedures resulted in 
the higher population estimates and higher civilian labor force figures 
due to a major reevaluation of the international migration estimate. 
Data from 2000 are not strictly comparable with prior years because 
the revisions did not weighted back to the previous years. For this 
reason, data before 2000 are still on the 1990-based estimates. For a 
further discussion of population and labor force projections, see Mitra 
Toossi’s article in this issue, pp. 37-57. 


‘© Productivity, measured as output per hour in the private nonfarm 
business sector, increased by 5.4 percent annually from 2001 to 2002. 
In 2003, productivity growth registered 7.0 percent in the second 
quarter and 9.4 percent in the third quarter, the best performance in 
20 years. 


'7 See “Productivity Growth: A Realistic Assessment,” remarks by Vice 
Chairman Roger W. Ferguson, Jr. (The Federal Reserve Board, at the 
Stockton Lectures 2002, London Business School, London, U.K., Oct. 
24, 2002); and “Recent Experience and Economic Outlook,” remarks by 
Vice Chairman Roger W. Ferguson, Jr. (The Federal Reserve Board, at the 
2003 Global Economic and Investment Outlook Conference, Carnegie 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Nov. 12, 2002). 


'* For a further, detailed discussion of labor productivity and 
employment, see Jay M. Berman’s article on industry output and 
employment in this issue, pp. 58-79. 
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Employment outlook: 2002-12 


Labor force projections to 2012: 
the graying of the U.S. workforce 


The labor force will continue to age, with the annual 
growth rate of the 55-years-and-older group 
projected to be nearly 4 times that of the overall 
labor force; as the participation rates of older 

age groups increase, the older population’s share 


of the workforce will rise 


his article examines projected trends in 
the labor force over the 2002-12 period. 
By 2012, the number of persons working 
or looking for work is expected to reach 162.3 
million. The labor force is anticipated to exhibit 
steady growth and increase by 17.4 million, or 
12 percent, over the 2002 figure. The growth in 
the labor force during 2002-12 is projected to be 
larger than in the previous 10-year period, 1992- 
2002, when the labor force grew by 14.4 million, 
or 11.3 percent. 

The annual rate of growth in the women’s 
labor force is expected to remain the same as it 
was during the 1992-2002 period, namely, 1.3 
percent, but it will still increase at a faster rate 
than that of men. (See table 1.) The men’s labor 
force is expected to grow at an annual rate of 1.0 
percent, more rapidly than the growth rate in the 
1992-2002 period, even though the aggregate 
labor force participation rate for men is projected 
to continue to decline. Women’s share of the 
labor force is expected to increase from 46.5 per- 
cent in 2002 to 47.5 percent in 2012. By contrast, 
men’s share is projected to decline from 53.5 
percent in 2002 to 52.5 percent in 2012. 

The projected labor force growth will be af- 
fected by the aging of the baby-boom genera- 
tion—persons born between 1946 and 1964. In 
2012, the baby-boom cohort will be 48 to 66 
years. This age group is expected to show sig- 


nificant growth over the 2002-12 period. The 
labor force will continue to age, with the an- 
nual growth rate of the 55-and-older group 
projected to be 4.1 percent, nearly 4 times the 
rate of growth of the overall labor force. It is 
anticipated that, in 2012, youths will consti- 
tute 15 percent of the labor force, and prime- 
age workers—those between the ages of 25 
and 54— will make up about 66 percent of the 
labor force. The share of the 55-and-older age 
group will increase from 14.3 percent to 19.1 
percent of the labor force. 

As aresult of divergent rates of population 
growth in the past, racial and Hispanic-origin 
groups are projected to continue to show widely 
varied rates of growth. By 2012, due to faster 
population growth resulting from a younger 
population, higher fertility rates, and increased 
immigration levels, the Hispanic labor force is 
expected to reach 23.8 million. Despite slower- 
than-average growth, white non-Hispanics 
will continue to make up about 66 percent of 
the labor force. 

Every 2 years, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics produces medium-term, or 10-year, labor 
force projections. The present set of projec- 
tions covers the 2002-12 period and estimates 
the future size and composition of the labor 
force.' The labor force projections are used as 
input in projecting the industrial and occu- 
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Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands] 
| Level Change | Percent change 
hae 1982 1992 1990 2000 1982-92 | 1992-2002 | 2002-12 | 1982-92 | 1992-2002 | 2002-12 
census census 
weights | weights ss) 
iz 
Total, 16 years 
and aire Sattpaccecasts 110,204 128,105 142,534 | 144,863 162,269 17,901 14,429 17,406 
24,606 21,616 22,425 22,366 24,377 -2,990 809 2,011 
70,506 91,429 99,865 | 101,720 106,866 20,923 8,436 5,146 
15,092 15,060 20,244 20,777 31,026 -32 5,184 10,249 
62,450 69,964 76,052 77,500 85,252 7,514 6,088 7,751 
47,754 58,141 66,481 67,363 77,017 10,387 8,340 9,654 
96,143 108,837 118,569 | 120,150 130,358 12,694 9,732 10,208 
11,331 14,162 16,834 16,564 19,765 2,831 2,672 3,201 
2,730 5,106 7,130 5,949 8,971 2,376 2,024 3,022 
oe ws ae 2,200 3,175 = di 975 
Hispanic origin ........ 6,734 11,338 16,200 17,942 23,785 4,604 4,862 5,843 
Other than Hispanic 
OTIGUIM oss «zaesseeseseaeees! 103,470 116,767 126,334 | 126,921 138,484 13,297 9,567 11,562 
White 
non-Hispanic ......... 89,630 98,724 103,360 | 103,348 106,237 | 9,094 tee 2,889 


See footnotes at end of table. 


pational employment patterns of the U.S. economy. 

The labor force projections are estimated by combining 
population projections calculated by the U.S. Census Bureau 
with the labor force participation rate projections developed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Consequently, the labor 
force is a reflection of changes in either the population trend 
or the labor force participation rate. Changes in the labor force 
are better understood if they are decomposed into these two 
components, each of which is therefore discussed separately 
in what follows. 


Population projections 


The population projections provided to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Census Bureau for this round of projections 
were based on the 2000 census of the U.S. population (hereaf- 
ter referred to as Census 2000; see box on this page). The 
Census Bureau makes several alternative population projec- 
tions based on different assumptions about future fertility, 
mortality, and migration. The Bureau of Labor Statistics se- 
lects the middle-series scenario of the population projections 
as a basis for its labor force projections. The main assump- 
tions of the middle series are as follows: 


* The level of childbearing among women is assumed 
to remain close to the present levels, with differences 
by race and Hispanic origin diminishing over time. 
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* Mortality is assumed to decline gradually, with less 
variation by race and Hispanic origin than at present. 
¢ International migration is assumed to vary over 


Census 2000 and the U.S. population 


Census 2000 counted 281.4 million people in the United 
States, a 13.2-percent increase over the 1990-census popu- 
lation of 248.7 million. Numerically, the increase was 32.7 
million, the largest between two censuses. In April 1999, the 
Census Bureau had estimated that the U.S. population 
would reach 274.6 million in 2000. Although the difference 
between the estimates and the projections—the so-called 
error of closure—was a considerable 6.8 million, Census 
2000 resulted in a more accurate count and higher popula- 
tion controls for all racial, sex, age, and ethnicity categories. 
According to Census 2000, the number of Hispanics had 
grown substantially from the previous census, making His- 
panics the largest minority in the U.S. population. This 
higher population count was reflected most significantly 
among Hispanic men and in the younger age category of 18 
to 29 years. (More information is available on the Census 
Bureau website, http:/Avww.census.gov/population/www/ 
projections/popproj.html.) 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Percent distribution Annual growth rate (percent) 
2002 
Group 
1982 1992 1990 2000 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
census census 
weights weights 
Total, 16 years and older.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOHO 24 ee iiteeceevessceascaceoase 22.3 16.9 1537, 15.4 15.0 
LOMO! OA reccscccacseccseeceeteeceeeee 64.0 71.4 70.1 70.2 65.9 
SSiANG Old ercteseses-cecessteree acess 1357 11.8 14.2 14.3 19.1 
MOI sts sevdeooctscctt bean. ectsectss...0tet 56.7 54.6 53.4 53.5 52.5 
WONT Fotis cn cf-ctt ch wcsesereh dewsouceods 43.3 45.4 46.6 46.5 475 
One race: 
White iets 25. -c.stc etc caearcset soeeoes 87.2 85.0 83.2 82.9 80.3 1.2 9 8 
Black piece cccnertesecteeecese. rts 10.3 11.1 11.8 11.4 12.2 2.3 ier 1.8 
IASI aN ete stot actyersancsorestesdeetn ens 2.5 4.0 5.0 4.1 55 6.5 3.4 4.2 
AMLOMNeMOQNOUDS Hie earravascuescccesces — ak ae 1.5 2.0 ae eee 3.7 
HiSPaniC Onin) <.:0..s-cec-cc--s-00s.0e0 6.1 8.9 11.4 12.4 14.7 6.3 3.6 2.9 
Other than Hispanic origin ........ 93.9 91.1 88.6 87.6 85.3 1.2 8 9 
White non-Hispanic ................... 81.3 MeN 72.5 71.3 65.5 1.0 5 3 


' Data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and other’ category 
with 1990 census weights. Data for 2002 with 1990 census weights 
represent the “Asian and other” category. Data for 2002 with 2000 census 
weights represent the “Asian only” category. Data for 2012 represent the 
“Asian only” category with 2000 census weights. 


2 The “All other groups” category includes those reporting the racial 
categories of (1a) American Indian and Alaska Native or (1b) Native Hawaiian 
and Other Pacific Islanders and those reporting (2) two or more races. The 
category was not defined prior to 2003. Data for 2002 were calculated by ss. 


time and decrease, in general, relative to the size of the 
population.? 


Race and ethnicity projections 


To comply with the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, and other domestic laws, Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Census Bureau, are required to collect data on 
race and ethnicity. The number of racial categories has gone 
through numerous changes between the censuses. The cat- 
egories established by the Office of Management and Budget 
prior to Census 2000 were “white,” “black,” and “Asian and 
other.” American Indians/Alaska Natives and Hawaiian and 
Pacific Islanders constituted the “other” part of the “Asian 
and other” category. 

The 2000 census allowed persons to choose more than 
one racial identity. Thus, the 2000 census uses the following 
racial categories: “white (only),” “black (only),” “Asian 
(only),” “American Indian or Alaska Native,” and “Native 
Hawaiian and Pacific Islander.” The term “only” refers to those 
who selected one race. Anyone who indicated that he or she 
was of more than one race was categorized as belonging toa 
multiple racial group.’ As a result of these changes, the 1990 
and 2000 censuses are not directly comparable with regard to 
racial categories of population and the labor force. There are 


no historical data for the new categories, causing breaks in 
the continuity of old categories. This situation has presented 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics with great challenges in the 
process of constructing labor force projections. 


Problem of historical comparability. The Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) is the source of historical data on the civil- 
ian noninstitutional population, labor force levels, and labor 
force participation rates used in BLS labor force projections.° 
Although the CPs totals have been adjusted for the 2000 cen- 
sus, the actual transition to 2000-based racial categories be- 
gan with the January 2003 release of CPs data. 

The new racial categories are not exactly the same as those 
used in the past, but they are close enough to allow the de- 
velopment of time series of labor force participation rates as a 
basis for projecting these rates over the 2002-12 period. On 
the basis of projections of both the population and labor 
force participation rates of the new racial and ethnicity cat- 
egories, labor force levels are projected for the various 
groups. However, the levels calculated under the new cat- 
egories will not be the same as under the old ones. For ex- 
ample, the “white only,” “black only,” and “Asian only” 
groups in 2000-based actual and projected data are not di- 
rectly comparable to the white, black, and “Asian and other” 
groups, respectively, in the historical data. In particular, the 
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CGC Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 


2012 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Percent distribution 


Level Change Annual growth rate 
= —F 
Group 2002 
1982 | 1992 | 1990 | 2000 | ao12 | 1982-| 1992- | 2002-| 1982-| 1992- | 2002-| 1982 
census | census 92 2002 12 92 2002 12 
weights | weights tl 
= 
Total, 16 
years and 
older ............ 172,271 | 192,805 | 213,976 | 217,570 | 241,604) 20,534) 21,171 24,034) 1.1 1.0 
HOROIZA reece 36,608| 32,687 | 35,458 | 35,343 37,833} -3,921 2,771} 2,490) —1.1 8 
AGOGO 2.2.2. 15,763| 13,840 | 16,223 | 15,995 16,433} -1,923 2,383 438] -1.3 1.6 
DONO 24 aes. 20,845| 18,846 | 19,235 | 19,348 21,400) -—1,999 389} 2,052) -1.0 2 
Poy (0) coer eee 88,367 | 109,336 | 119,849 | 122,076 | 125,594) 20,969] 10,513) 3,518} 2.2 9 
25 tORS4 eee 38,492| 42,278 | 36,857 | 38,471 41,510} 3,786} -5,421| 3,039 9 | -1.4 
35 tO) 44)r.0 27,611| 39,852 | 43,954 | 43,894 40,043} 12,241 4,102) -3,851 3.7 1.0 
45 to 54........ 22,264| 27,206 | 39,038 |} 39,711 44,040} 4,942] 11,832] 4,329} 2.0 of 
55 and older ...| 47,297} 50,783 ; 58,669 | 60,151 78,178) 3,486 7,886} 18,027 wi 1.5 
55 to 64........ 21,909] 20,604 | 25,662 | 26,343 37,829) -1,305} 5,058] 11,486) -.6 2.2 
65 and older .| 25,387) 30,179 | 33,007 | 33,808 40,349] 4,792] 2,828) 6,541] 1.7 9 
65/00 742....2 15,856| 18,012] 17,635 | 17,999 22,924) 2,156 -378| 4,925) 1.3 -.2 
75 and 
older ......... 9,556| 12,167 | 15,373 | 15,809 17,426) 2,611 3,206} 1,617) 2.4 2.4 
Men, 16 years 
and older....... 81,523} 92,270 | 102,925 | 104,585 | 116,634) 10,747) 10,655} 12,049} 1.2 1.1 
AGitOiZ4. sree 18,015} 16,349 | 17,798 | 17,773 18,973} -—1,666 1,449) 1,200} -1.0 9 
16:10)19).242.:- 7,879| 7,023 8,250 8,146 8,319) -856| 1,227 173} -1.1 1.6 
2001242 ee 10,136] 9,326 9,548 9,627 10,654 -810 222} 1,027) -. 2 
ZENO DAL eres 42,923| 53,648 | 58,736 | 59,939 61,988} 10,725 5,088; 2,049) 2.3 9 
25i1OiS4 eae 18,787| 20,792 | 18,013 | 19,036 20,620} 2,005) -2,779} 1,584] 1.0 -.4 
35 to 44........ 13,410] 19,585 | 21,665 | 21,524 19,775} 6,175| 2,080) -1,749} 3.9 1.0 
45 to 54........ 10,726] 13,271 | 19,058 | 19,379 21,594] 2,545) 5,787) 2,215} 2.2 Sj 
55 and older ...| 20,586] 22,273 | 26,392 | 26,873 35,673] 1,687) 4,119} 8,800 8 Ve 
55 to 64...... 10,215} 9,776 | 12,267 | 12,640 18,184) -439) 2,491) 5,544) -4 2.3 
65 and older | 10,371] 12,496 | 14,124 | 14,233 17,489} 2,125] 1,628) 3,256) 1.9 ne 
65 to 74 6,867 7,969 8,045 8,160 10,583) 1,102 76} 2,423) 1.5 1 
75 and 
older ..... 3,504} 4,527 6,079 6,073 6,906] 1,023} 1,552 833] 2.6 3.0 
Women, 
16 years 
and older ...... 90,748] 100,535 | 111,051 | 112,985 | 124,971); 9,787] 10,516] 11,986] 1.0 1.0 
TOO OA na ttysce 18,593} 16,338 | 17,660 | 17,570 18,860) -2,255} 1,322} 1,290) -1.3 8 
[Nei Cong ee ae 7,884 6,818 7,973 7,849 8,114] —1,066 1,155 265} -1.4 1.6 
2010124 ei... 10,709 9,520 9,688 9,721 10,746] -1,189 168) 1,025} -—1.2 2 
25 to 54.2... 45,444] 55,688 | 61,113 | 62,137 63,606) 10,244; 5,425] 1,469) 2.1 9 
25 to 34...... 19,705} 21,486 | 18,844 | 19,435 20,891} 1,781) -2,642) 1,456 9 | -1.3 
35 to 44...... 14,201] 20,267 | 22,289 | 22,370 20,269} 6,066} 2,022) -2,101} 3.6 1.0 
45 to 54...... 11,538] 13,935 | 19,980 | 20,332 22,446} 2,397} 6,045) 2,114) 1.9 Sif 
55 and older ...} 26,711| 28,510 | 32,277 | 33,278 42,505} 1,799) 3,767) 9,227 4 1.2 
55 to 64........ 11,694} 10,828 | 13,395 | 13,703 19,645} -866) 2,567} 5,942} —-—8 2.1 
65 and older .| 15,017} 17,682 | 18,883 | 19,575 22,861} 2,665) 1,201) 3,286) 1.6 ¢ 
65 to 74........ 8,989) 10,043 9,589 9,839 12,341) 1,054 454) 2,502) 1.1 -5 
75 and 
Pear 6,052} 7,640 9,293 9,736 10,519} 1,588} 1, ; 
653 783} 2.4 2.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ioe Continued—Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and 
projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Level Change Annual growth rate Percent distribution 
— 
2002 2002 

SLD =P | aoi2 | 1982- | 1992 | 2002- | 1982-| 1992-/ 2002-] | | 19, 

census | census 92 2002 12 92 2002/ 12 

weights | weights 
White, 16 
years and 
Oldere.cc-.- 149,441 | 162,972) 177,313} 179,783] 193,831 | 13,531 | 14,341|]14,048| 0.9 0.8 0.8 | 86.7 | 84.5 
Men........... 71,211 78,651} 86,160| 87,361] 94,647 | 7,440| 7,509] 7,286] 1.0 1.0 8 | 41.3 | 40.8 
Women ..... 78,230 84,321} 91,152) 92,422) 99,184 | 6,091} 6,831] 6,762 8 8 7 | 45.4 | 43.7 
Black, 16 
years and 
Old reversed 18,584 22,147| 25,956] 25,578] 29,800 | 3,563} 3,809] 4,222) 1.8 1.6 ae" TOG ites) 
Men iv... 8,283 9,896) 11,657] 11,391) 13,486 | 1,613] 1,761] 2,095] 1.8 ers 1.7 4.8 5.1 
Women ..... 10,300 12,251! 14,299] 14,187] 16,314 | 1,951} 2,048| 2,127] 1.7 1.6 1.4 6.0 6.4 
Asian, 16 
years and 
older’.......... 4,211 7,685} 10,707 8,971] 11,877 | 3,474] 3,022] 2,906] 6.2 3.4 2.8 2.4 4.0 5.0 41 4.9 
Men ........04- 1,991 3,721 5,108 452520) 5,507 |) 15730) 1,3874|) 122551) 6.5 3.2 2.6 12 1.9 2.4 2.0 23 
Women ..... 2,220 3,964 5,599 4,719} 6370] 1,744] 1,635) 1,651] 6.0 3.5 3.0 1.3 2a 2.6 2.2 2.6 
All other 
groups, 
16 years 
and older? ... 4,728| 6,097 1,369 2.6 2.2 2:5 
Men............ 2,309} 2,994 685 2.6 1.1 1.2 
Women 2,419} 3,103 684 2.5 1.1 1.3 
Hispanic 
origin, 
16 years 
and older ....| 10,580 16,961} 23,899) 25,965) 34,561 6,381 6,938 | 8,596} 4.8 3.5 2.9 6.1 8.8] 11.2 11.9 | 14.3 
Men........... 5,203 8,553} 11,767] 13,221] 17,298 | 3,350) 3,214) 4,077] 5.1 3.2 Pa 3.0 4.4 o:5 6.1 Tae 
Women 5,360 8,408} 12,131] 12,742) 17,263 | 3,048) 3,723) 4,521] 4.6 Sy7, 3.1 3.1 4.4 Sy 5.9 7.1 
Other than 
Hispanic 
origin, 16 
years and 
older ........... 161,691 | 175,844] 190,077| 191,605] 207,043 | 14,153 | 14,233 |15,438 8 8 8 | 93.9 | 91.2} 88.8 | 88.1 | 85.7 
Men... 76,320 83,717] 91,158} 91,364) 99,335 | 7,397} 7,441 | 7,971 9 9 8 | 44.3 | 438.4] 42.6 | 42.0 | 41.1 
Women...... 85,388 92,127] 98,919} 100,243] 107,708 | 6,739} 6,792 | 7,465 8 7 7 | 49.6 | 47.8} 46.2 | 46.1 | 44.6 
White non- 
Hispanic, 
16 and 
OMSL a eccessese 139,201 | 148,029) 154,818] 155,458] 161,729 | 8,828] 6,790 | 6,271 6 4 4 | 80.8); 76.8] 72.4 | 71.5 | 66.9 
Menzesessesces 66,177 71,076] 75,070} 74,956] 78,542 | 4,898] 3,995 | 3,586 af 5 5 | 38.4 35.1 34.5 | 32.5 
Women ..... 73,024 76,953| 79,748} 80,502) 83,187 | 3,929; 2,795 | 2,685 5 4 3 | 42.4 37.3 | 37.0 | 34.4 
Age of baby 
boomers ..... 18 to 36 | 28 to 46] 38 to 56} 38 to 56} 48 to 66 i 5 

——E 


1 Data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and other” category with 
1990 census weights. Data for 2002 with 1990 census weights represent the 
“Asian and other’ category. Data for 2002 with 2000 census weights represent 
the “Asian only” category. Data for 2012 represent the “Asian only” category 


with 2000 census weights. 


sum of the three new one-race groups will not add to the total, 


2 The “All other groups” category includes those reporting the racial 
categories of (1a) American Indian and Alaska Native or (1b) Native Hawaiian 
and Other Pacific Islanders and those reporting (2) two or more races. The 
category was not defined prior to 2003. Data for 2002 were calculated by 
BLS. 


Trends in Population 


because there is a residual comprising “all other racial 


groups,” a category that includes American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, Native Hawaiians, and Pacific Islanders, as well as 


those reporting that they belong to multiple racial groups. 


Table 2 provides a snapshot of the U.S. population at 10-year 
intervals over the 1982-2012 period. The civilian noninsti- 
tutional population is expected to continue to grow at 1.1 percent 
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annually during the 2002-12 projection period, reaching 241.6 
million in 2012. 

Beginning with the 20th century, several demographic 
events have had significant impacts on the size, composition, 
and growth of the population: 


in higher growth rates for the U.S. population. In addi- 
tion, because all children born to immigrants in the 
United States are, by definition, natives, immigration 
has resulted in increased fertility rates for specific 
groups, again adding to the growth of the population. 
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¢ High rates of reproduction for the population born 


prior to the 1920s, plus high immigration from Europe 
(chiefly from Italy, Ireland, and Poland) that occurred in 
the first two decades of the 20th century. 


¢ The “birth dearth” of the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
The effect of the birth dearth is reflected in the declin- 
ing number of persons aged 55 to 64 years from 1982 to 
1992 and the drop in the number of those aged 65 to 74 
years from 1992 to 2002. In 2002-12, the birth dearth is 
manifested in the slow growth of the 75-and-older age 
group. 


¢ The “baby boom” starting in 1946 and lasting until 
1964—a period of i8 years. The impact of this surge in 
the population level can be traced by following the 
movements of the baby-boom generation through age 
groups with the greatest increase in each period. For 
example, the 35- to 44-year age group increased most 
significantly (almost 12.2 million) over the 1982-92 pe- 
riod, and the 45- to 54-year age group had its greatest 
increase (nearly 11.8 million) over the 1992-2002 pe- 
riod. For the 2002-12 projection period, persons aged 
55 to 64 years include the boomers and are expected to 
have the greatest growth in population, 11.5 million. 


¢ The “baby bust,” reflecting the drop in birthrates 
after 1965 and through the 1970s. The population in the 
age group following the baby boomers, including those 
aged 16 to 24 years in 1982-92, 25 to 34 years from 1992 
to 2002, and 35 to 44 years in the 2002—12 projection 
period, show declining numbers. From 2002 to 2012, 
the number of persons aged 35 to 44 years is expected 
to decline by 3.8 million. This same age group increased 
by 12.2 million during 1982-92, when it contained a high 
concentration of baby boomers. 


¢ The “baby-boom echo,” reflecting a modest increase 
in births from the late 1970s through the early 1990s. 
The baby-boom echo is traceable to the increase in 
births of the women of the baby-boom generation and 
is reflected in the growth of the population aged 16 to 
24 years during 2002-12. 


¢ The massive migration to the United States that 


started in the 1970s and is continuing today. The dra- 
matic increase in the immigrant population has resulted 
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The estimated future trends in the civilian noninstitutional 
population are based on the Census Bureau’s middle popula- 
tion projection assumptions and reflect all of the foregoing 
demographic events. The Census Bureau provides the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics with an estimate of the future resident 
population. The Bureau of Labor Statistics then transforms 
the projections for the resident population to a projection of 
the civilian noninstitutional population by making several ad- 
justments to the data. First, the Bureau estimates trends in the 
Armed Forces, to produce an estimate of the civilian popula- 
tion. Then, on the basis of another set of assumptions about 
the institutionalization of the different categories of popula- 
tion, the civilian population is transformed to the civilian 
noninstitutional population for the years covered by the 
BLS projections. 

Table 2 shows the two estimates of the 2002 civilian nonin- 
stitutional population, one with the 1990 census weights and 
one with the 2000 census weights. In accordance with the 
2000 weights, the civilian noninstitutional population was 
217.6 million in 2002 and is projected to reach nearly 242 mil- 
lion, in 2012. The share of youths—persons aged 16 to 24 
years—was 16.2 percent in 2002 and is projected to decrease 
to 15.7 percent in 2012. The working-age population (those 
aged 25 to 54 years) also will decrease in share, from 56 per- 
cent in 2002 to 52 percent in 2012. The older age segment of 
the civilian noninstitutional population, those aged 55 years 
and older, will increase its relative share, from 27.6 percent to 
more than 32 percent. The fastest-growing age category is 
the 55-to-64 age group, with 3.7 percent annual growth, fol- 
lowed by the 65-to-74 age group, with 2.4 percent growth. 

As regards the sex categories, the civilian noninstitutional 
population of men stood at 104.6 million in 2002 and is pro- 
jected to be 116.6 million in 2012, 48 percent of the total civil- 
ian noninstitutional population that year. The women’s civil- 
ian noninstitutional population was around 113 million in 2002 
and is projected to be nearly 125 million in 2012, 52 percent of 
the total civilian noninstitutional population that year. In 2012, 
the civilian noninstitutional population of women will thus be 
nearly 8 million more than men. 

Census 2000 resulted in higher numbers than previous 
estimates for the total population and for some segments of 
the population. The group most affected was Hispanics, es- 
pecially the younger age groups, which showed much higher 
population numbers. The Hispanic population was nearly 26 
million in 2002 and is projected to increase to nearly 35 million 
in 2012, a growth rate of 2.9 percent, much faster than the 


white non-Hispanic growth rate of 0.4 percent, over the 2002- 
12 period. 

The youth population, aged 16 to 24 years, is expected to 
grow 0.7 percent annually. The population of the 55-and-older 
age group is projected to increase by 18 million over the pro- 
jection period, or 2.7 percent per year. Those aged 55 to 64 are 
estimated to increase by 11.5 million over the period, or 3.7 
percent annually, a rate higher than that of all other age 
groups. As a result of the birth dearth that followed the baby 
boom, the 35-to-44 age group will be the only group to de- 
crease in numbers. 


The impact of migration 


Among the three major components of national population 
change—births, deaths, and international migration—the last 
is hardest to project, in large part because international mi- 
gration is affected by many factors, some of which are diffi- 
cult to predict. The Census Bureau uses age- and sex-specific 
rates from the 1980s to project net migration as a basis for its 
population projections. However, overall net migration still 
would account for a sizable proportion of the net population 
growth over the projected 2002-12 period. 

Migration affects the demographic composition of the 
population in several ways. (See table 2.) The first is reflected 
in the rapid growth rate of some of the racial and ethnic cat- 
egories, such as the Hispanic population. The projected 
growth rates for some of these racial groups are expected to 
be greater than they were the previous decade, increasing the 
groups’ shares of the labor force. 

The second way migration affects the composition of the 
population is by age distribution. For example, persons aged 
25 to 34 years numbered 38.5 million in 1982. Ten years later, 
this same cohort was even larger, nearly 40 million. Similarly, 
the number of persons aged 20 to 24 years grew from almost 
21 million to slightly more than 42 million 10 years later. Be- 
cause everyone in these age groups has already been born, 
an increase in births does not affect the size of the groups. 
The only way these cohorts could increase their numbers is 
through net migration. Thus, the population at these rela- 
tively young age cohorts is significantly affected by migra- 
tion.® The increase in immigration levels since the mid-1980s 
was at least partially the result of the provisions of the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act of 1986. As the immigrants 
admitted into the country under the Act became citizens, they 
could sponsor the legal immigration of immediate relatives 
without being subject to numerical limits. 


Labor force participation rates 


The labor force participation rates—the proportion of the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population in the labor force—by age, 


sex, race, and Hispanic origin are shown in table 3. The Cen- 
sus 2000 changes in the racial categories affected both popu- 
lation and labor force data in a comparable fashion. There- 
fore, it did not generally affect the observed trends in the 
labor force participation rates in any considerable way. 


Participation rates byage. The youth labor force, consist- 
ing of persons aged 16 to 24 years, had a participation rate of 
63.3 percent in 2002. The participation rate of this age group is 
expected to rise slightly, to 64.4 percent, in 2012. School attend- 
ance has been the main reason for the group’s relatively low 
participation rate. Within the group, the participation rate for 
those aged 20 to 24 years is expected to rise from 76.4 percent 
to 78.2 percent. 

The participation rate is highest among 25- to 54-year-olds; 
the group’s rate has been higher than 80 percent for the last 
several decades. The participation rate of this group is pro- 
jected to rise to 85.1 percent in 2012, from 83.3 percent in 2002. 

Labor force participation rates generally decline dramati- 
cally for the 55-and-older age group relative to other age 
groups. The participation rate for these older persons histori- 
cally had been declining until 1985. Since then, the 55-to-64 
age group increased its participation rate from 55.1 percent in 
1982 to 56.2 percent in 1992. The rate rose to 61.9 percent in 
2002 and is expected to reach 65.1 percent by 2012. The 65-to- 
74 age group had a participation rate of 16.2 percent in 1982. 
The rate increased to 20.4 percent in 2000 and is projected to 
rise to 23.6 percent by 2012. 


Participation rates by sexandage. The labor force partici- 
pation rates of men always have been higher than those of 
women, both at the aggregate level and for the various age 
groups. As table 3 illustrates, the gap between the labor force 
participation rates of men and women has been shrinking for 
decades, reflected in the two groups’ different trends in par- 
ticipation rates. In general, except for those 55 years and older, 
the rates for men have been declining. The overall labor force 
participation rate of men stood at 76.6 in 1982 and fell to 75.8 
in 1992. In 2002, the participation rate of men declined further, 
to 74.1. The men’s participation rate is expected to continue to 
decrease and reach 73.1 in 2012. In contrast, the rates for 
women have been increasing over these periods. The overall 
labor force participation rate of women was 52.6 percent in 
1982, increasing to 57.8 percent in 1992 and 59.6 percent in 
2002. The labor force participation rate of women is projected 
to be 61.6 percent in 2012. The labor force participation rate of 
women 55 years and older is expected to be 34.5 percent in 
2012. Included in this age group are women 55 to 64 years, 
whose pafticipation rate has the highest percentage-point 
change between 2002 and 2012. These women are projected 
to have a 60.6-percent participation rate in 2012. 

The age-specific participation rates of men have been de 
creasing across many age groups; as a result, the aggregate 
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iels\-EKMM Civilian labor force participation rates by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 
2012 


Participation rate Percentage-point change Annual growth rate 
cn Ee 


1982 1992 1990 2000 
census census 
weights weights 


Group 


1982-92 |1992-2002| 2002-12 | 1982-92 | 1992-2002) 2002-12 


Total, 16 years 
and older ................ 64.0 66.4 66.6 66.6 0.1 
NGtO:24 Merce tcettee 67.2 66.1 63.2 63.3 2 
V6ito 19 ness. 54.1 51.3 47.6 47.4 -.2 
PO OWA ececaas naeeee- tne, AE 76.4 76.4 we 
DEO SA rere eeamere. 83.6 83.3 83.3 2 
PARE CO)RGY. Bore ren EST 83.7 83.6 83.7 2 
BONO AS: cccscoctncansecesss 85.1 84.2 84.1 2 
AB NODA meres. crecevsectce 81.5 82.1 82.1 rs 
55 and older .............. 29.7 34.5 34.5 1.4 
SS HONGS aos sestasestacese 56.2 61.8 61.9 Ae: 
65 and older.......... 11.5 ihe 13.2 1.9 
(SS 20) 7 Me aay a ae 16.3 20.4 20.4 1.5 
75 and older.......... 4.5 5a 5.1 tse 
Men, 16 years 
ANG OldON 2 .sbecetscessss 75.8 73.9 74.1 -.1 
WG tOV24 te cecesesscvessece 70.5 65.3 65.5 0 
16 to 19.... ee 53.4 47.6 47.5 -.4 
QONO'24 Rew tiarecciee 83.3 80.6 80.7 oil 
743) (Ol e®. Rea eae e eRe EP 93.0 91.0 91.0 0 
25 to 34... Beep 93.8 92.4 92.4 0 
BONO AA ere cacteececeseere 93.7 92.1 92.1 0 
BS 10:64 cececsetecrtiscase 90.7 88.5 88.5 0 
55 and older .............. 38.4 41.7 42.0 1) 
5510164 Fact pecscs ne 67.0 69.2 69.2 1 
65 and older.......... 16.1 17.8 17.9 1.5 
GOO ctecpase cavers cis 21.1 25.4 25.5 1.3 
75 and older.......... 7.3 7.6 7.6 aT 
Women, 16 years 
ANG OIdSF: ccccsrarensensses 57.8 59.9 59.6 3 
16 (Oi 24 sc iicesscteecae 61.8 61.2 61.1 3 
VGMOi1 9 vervecstsasetceaare 49.1 47.6 47.3 0 
QONRG24 ras tvessepeccsice 70.9 72.3 tan 4 
74.6 76.0 75.9 4 
73.9 76.3 75.1 4 
SOMOIS4 raaresecttae 76.7 76.5 76.4 4 
ASO 4 iccnntsctetetels 72.6 76.0 76.0 5 
55 and older .............. 22.8 28.7 28.5 1.9 
55 LO C4.e tise erescsstene 46.5 55.1 $6.2 9 
65 and older.......... 8.3 9.9 9.8 21 
GOrtOl 74s. cence 12.5 16.1 16.1 1.6 
75 and older........... 2.8 3.5 3.5 17 


See footnote at end of table. 
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and projected 2012 


Continued—Civilian labor force participation rates by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, 


Participation rate 


White, 16 years 

and older ................. 64.3 66.8 66.9 66.8 
MGI cot eec-cccsves cessscsess 77.4 76.5 
WOMEN Sat. ce cos sactease 52.4 S17 

Black, 16 years 

ANGOND li cccecs- ccs -teee- 61.0 63.9 
MOM) dacsssssssscesctsccsoes 70.1 70.7 
WVOMEMN ccoscoascscensts 53.7 58.5 

Asian, 16 years 

and older’................. 64.8 66.5 
MON <: serccnsuececcessorcee 76.0 75.2 
WOMEN ........---s0cc0e0 54.8 58.2 

Hispanic origin, 

16 years and older.. 63.6 66.8 
MON ee fecccareetcceesecss 79.5 80.7 
MVOMONiase-ccsceesssrete- 48.2 52.8 

Other than Hispanic 
origin, 16 years 

ANCONA ieeeecce ncce-s => 64.0 66.4 
MM crocs. cccscecessi az 76.4 75.3 
WOMCM i ccccses<sccccrase 52.9 58.3 

White non-Hispanic, 

16 years and older.. 64.4 66.7 
MI eecccvsceescreterrectzos 77.2 76.0 
WOMEN i scseccssersecet ss 52.7 58.1 

' Data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and other” category with 


1990 census weights. Data for 2002 with 1990 census weights represent the 
“Asian and other’ category. Data for 2002 with 2000 census weights represent 
the “Asian only” category. Data for 2012 represent the “Asian only” category 
with 2000 census weights. 


labor force participation rates of men have consistently 
moved downward. The labor force participation rate for men 
65 years and older began to increase in the 1980s. The labor 
force participation rate for men 65 to 74 years increased by 
4,3 percentage points from 1992 to 2002, reversing a trend 
dating back to 1890. This group’s labor force participation 
rate is projected to be 29.1 percent in 2012, up 3.6 percentage 
points from the 2002 figure. 

The overall expansion of the U.S. economy over the past 
several decades, the provision of inflation-adjusted Social 
Security and Medicare benefits, and the growth of pensions 
and nonpension assets has provided more people with an 
adequate standard of living in retirement. All these factors 
may explain the declining labor force participation of men, 
particularly aged 65 years and older. However, since 1985, 
the decrease in the labor force participation rate has stabi- 
lized. 

A number of reasons explain why the overall labor force 
participation rate of men had been decreasing up until the 


= poe 2 


66.2 2.4 


Percentage-point change Annual growth rate 


1982-92 |1992-2002/ 2002-12 


Note: Because the transition to 2000-based racial categories began 
with the January 2003 crs data, the labor force participation rate of the “All 
other groups” category was not calculated. 


mid-1980s and why the labor force participation rate of men 
aged 55 years and older has started an upward trend. 

First, during the 1950-80 period, defined benefit pension 
coverage became more widespread. Under this plan, workers 
realized a higher return on pension benefits by retiring as 
soon as they became eligible. During most of the 1980s, em- 
ployment downsizing plans frequently included early pen- 
sions and lump-sum payments to older workers. By contrast, 
since the end of the 1980s, the conversion of pension plans 
from a defined benefit to a defined contribution approach has 
discouraged early retirements and reversed the declining 
trends of participation rates for men aged 55 years and older. 
The share of defined contribution plans increased from about 
20 percent in 1981 to nearly 60 percent in 2000.’ 

Research has shown that labor force participation rates 
drop significantly at ages 62 and 65, which are, respectively, 
the earliest age at which one can retire and receive Social 
Security benefits and the “normal” age at which one can retire 
and receive full Social Security benefits.® 
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Second, beginning with the year 2000, the normal retire- 
ment age for receiving Social Security benefits increased, and 
it will continue to do so gradually on a prescheduled basis.’ 
According to the new schedule, the size of the benefit is low- 
ered for each month a recipient retires younger than the nor- 
mal retirement age. The new provision will encourage workers 
to continue working later in life. Under this plan, starting in 
the year 2000, the age of retirement increased by 2 months for 
those born in 1938, 4 months for those born in 1939, 6 months 
for those born in 1940, and so on. All those who were born in 
1937 or earlier are exempted from the law. People born between 
1943 and 1954 (a large portion of the baby boomers) will be eli- 
gible for retirement when they reach 66. For people born in 1960 
and later, the normal retirement age will be 67 years. The reduced 
benefits will encourage the large number in the labor force who 
are dependent on Social Security benefits for their entire income 
to work longer, or else they will end up with lower benefits during 
their retirement years. 

The removal of the “earnings limit” law, better known as 
the Senior Citizens Freedom to Work Act, in 2000 has elimi- 
nated work disincentives for seniors. Prior to 2000, the earn- 
ings penalty, in the form of reduced benefits for those workers 
aged 65 to 70 years who earned wages, was a major disincen- 
tive to working and resulted in lower participation rates. 


Participation rates by sex. Men aged 25 to 54 years are 
strongly attached to the labor force, and their labor force partici- 
pation rates are mostly in the low- to mid-90-percent range. For 
most age groups of men under 55 years, the drop in participation 
was greater in the 1992-2002 period than in the 1982-92 period. 


ife]e)(=a-Sa Comparison of labor force participation rates and 
non-Hispanic men, 2002 


[In percent] 


Unlike men’s rates, the labor force participation rates of women 
have been increasing across all age groups over the past several 
decades. Women aged 45 to 54 years increased their participa- 
tion by 11 percentage points during 1982-92, the highest among 
all age groups. The same cohort displayed the greatest increase 
in participation, 8.6 percent, in the 1992-2002 period, when they 
reached ages 55 to 64. However, for the 2002-12 period, when 
this cohort will be 65 to 74 years, they will yield their number-one 
ranking to a group of younger women: those aged 55 to 64 years, 
whose labor force participation rate will increase by 5.4 percent. 
Interestingly, men aged 65 to 74 years are expected to increase 
their participation more than women in that age range. 

As table 3 indicates, the labor force participation rates of 
women and men have been converging. The gap in aggregate 
rates is expected to shrink by 12.5 percentage points over the 
1982-2012 period, from more than 24 percentage points in 
1982 to 11.5 points in 2012. In 1982, each group of women 
aged 25 to 54 years had labor force participation rates 28 per- 
centage points lower than men the same age. By 2002, these 
differences had dropped by 15 percentage points; by 2012, 
they will be less than 11.5 percentage points. For workers aged 
16 to 24 years, the difference in 2002 was relatively small and is 
expected to get even smaller. For older men and women, the 
difference in participation rates, measured by percentage 
points, was even smaller, reflecting a significantly lower par- 
ticipation at older ages. 


Participation rate by race and Hispanic origin. _ Differ- 
ences in labor force participation by race and Hispanic origin 
are usually not as great as those observed by age and sex. 


age composition of Hispanic and white 
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Labor force participation rate Composition of population by age 
Difference Differen 
Age Hispanic White non- (white non- | Hispanic White non- (white 
Hispanic Hispanic less Hispanic Hispanic less 
Hispanic) R Hispanic) 
29.8 39.0 3.6 
66.2 63.0 
79.8 76.0 . 
90.2 86.7 
92.8 93.1 
94.1 94.3 
92.5 93.8 
91.7 93.0 
87.6 91.5 i 6.9 
84.4 88.2 3.7 6.1 
75.9 79.4 OHS) 3.9 
65.5 68.5 3.0 1.3 
48.9 51.2 2.2 te 
29.8 32.7 2.8 1.9 
16.4 18.0 1.6 1.6 
7.8 . 27 


However, changes in labor force rates over time differ among 
the various groups. When changes in participation rates are 
combined with different patterns of population growth, sub- 
, Stantial differences in the future labor force result. 

The following tabulation ranks the various racial and eth- 
nic categories in terms of their labor force participation rates 
in 2002, with 1 indicating the highest rate and 4 the lowest: 


Total Men Women Rank 
Hispanic Hispanic Black 1 
White non- White non- 

Hispanic Asian Hispanic 2 
White non- 

Asian Hispanic Asian 3 

Black Black Hispanic 4 


Note that the rankings by race differ by sex. Hispanic men 
have the highest overall labor force participation rate. His- 
panic women, by contrast, have the lowest participation in 
the workforce relative to other racial and ethnic categories. 
For blacks, the situation is reversed, with men having the 
lowest participation rate and women the highest. 

The high labor force participation rate for Hispanic men 
reflects, in part, their age structure. Hispanics have a 
younger population, with a greater proportion at the ages 
of higher labcr force participation. As table 4 shows, the 
labor force participation rates for Hispanic men are higher 
at ages 18 and 19, 20 and 21, and 22 to 24. The table also 
shows that Hispanic men have proportionally more young 
men than the white non-Hispanic population has. The ag- 
gregate labor force participation rate for a given racial or 
ethnic group can be expressed as the weighted sum of the 
age-specific rates, in which the weight for each age group 
is its share of the total population. If, on the one hand, 
Hispanic men had the age distribution of white non-His- 
panic men in 2002, while retaining their own labor force 
participation rates, their aggregate labor force participa- 
tion rate would have been 72.2 percent, significantly lower 
than their actual rate (80.2 percent) and only slightly lower 
than the rate for white non-Hispanic men (73.8 percent). 
(See table 4.) If, on the other hand, white non-Hispanic 
men had the population distribution of Hispanic men in 
2002, their overall participation rate would have been 81.1 
percent, higher than their actual rate and above the 80.2- 
percent rate for Hispanic men. Thus, the aggregate labor 
force participation rate is a result of the age distribution of 
the population, as well as the labor force participation rates 
of the different age categories. 

The preceding examples indicate that age, sex, and race 
are important in describing the variations in labor force par- 
ticipation rates. The ranking of the overall participation rates 


in 2012 is projected to change the rankings of the different 
racial and ethnic categories that year: 


Total Men Women Rank 
Hispanic Hispanic Black l 
Asian Asian Asian 2) 

White non- White non- 
Black Hispanic Hispanic 3 
White non- 
Hispanic Black Hispanic 4 


For the total labor force participation rates by racial groups, 
compared with 2002, Hispanics retained their place in the rank- 
ing and Asians achieved second place, followed by blacks 
and white non-Hispanics. The rankings for men did not change 
from 2002. Asians are projected to have the greatest increase, 
with a 2.4-percentage-point rise in their overall rate over the 
2002-12 period. This increase reflects a 3.4-percentage-point 
gain in participation rate by Asian women. Overall labor force 
participation rates for blacks are expected to increase during 
the 2002-12 timeframe as well. The labor force participation of 
white non-Hispanics is expected to decrease slightly, reflect- 
ing decreasing trends for both women and men. 


Projected labor force participation rates 


The overall labor force participation rate is projected to rise 
by 0.6 percentage point between 2002 and 2012. Increases in 
the rate are expected to be greatest for the 55-to-64 and 65-to- 
74 age groups. The age range of peak labor force participation 
in both 2002 and 2012 is still 25 to 54 years, with a participa- 
tion rate in the mid-80-percent range. Thus, the baby-boom 
generation’s aging by itself will act to slow overall participa- 
tion growth, because baby boomers will be older than the age 
of highest participation. 

The labor force participation rate of men is projected to de- 
crease by 1.0 percentage point, slightly less than the 1.9-point 
decline registered over the last decade. The overall men’s rate is 
a summary of the changes in the age composition of the popula- 
tion and changes in labor force participation for each age, as well 
as of the increased racial and ethnic diversity of the male popu- 
lation. For men in the peak ages of labor force participation, 25 to 
54 years, the rates show no growth. Older men are expected to 
continue to have increasing participation. 

The increase in the women’s labor force participation rate 
over the past two decades has displayed a pattern of slower 
growth in each successive period. The Bureau projects that 
this pattern will continue for the 2002—12 period. For most age 
groups, labor force participation growth is projected to be 
greater during that period than during the previous 10 years. 
With the aging of the population, however, the increase in the 
aggregate women’s labor force participation rate is anticipated 
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ela CEH Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands] . 
Level Change Percent change 
Group | gee 
1982 1992 1990 2000 2012 1982-92 | 1992-2002 | 2002-12 1982-92 | 1992-2002 | 2002-12 
census census 
weights | weights 
Total, 16 years 
and older ......... 110,204 | 128,105 | 142,534 | 144,863 162,269 | 17,901 14,429 | 17,406 16.2 11.3 12.0 
NGMOI24 Sewers 24,608 21,617 22,425 22,366 24,377 | -2,991 808 2,011 -12.2 3.7 9.0 
Git O pee eres 8,526 7,096 7,723 7,586 7,636 | -1,430 627 50 -16.8 8.8 0.7 
QOO 2A eee 16,082 14,521 14,702 14,780 16,740 | -1,561 181 1,960 -9.7 12 1333 
2OitO} 54 eecenceseres 70,506 91,429 99,865 | 101,720 106,866 | 20,923 8,436 5,146 29.7 9.2 Bal 
BONO Sa eres 31,186 35,369 30,831 32,196 35,406 4,183 —4,538 3,210 13.4 -12.8 10.0 
35 to 44.0.0... 22,431 33,899 36,998 36,927 34,434 | 11,468 3,099 | -2,493 51.1 9.1 -6.8 
ASNOIDAT eres 16,889 22,160 32,036 32,597 37,026 5,271 9,876 4,429 31.2 44.6 13.6 
55 and older ...... 15,092 15,060 20,244 20,777 31,026 32 5,184 | 10,249 -.2 34.4 49.3 
5510164 2... 12,062 11,587 15,863 16,308 24,616 —475 4,276 8,308 3.9 36.9 50.9 
65 and older .... 3,030 3,473 4,381 4,469 6,410 443 908 1,941 14.6 26.2 43.4 
65'tol74 Se 2,566 2,932 3,593 3,665 5,411 366 661 1,746 14.3 22.5 47.6 
75 and older.. 464 542 789 804 1,000 78 247 196 16.8 45.5 24.3 
Men, 16 years 
and older.......... 62,450 69,964 76,052 77,500 85,252 7,514 6,088 7,751 12.0 8.7 10.0 
INGitOl24 ren. 13,074 11,521 11,619 11,639 12,461 | -1,553 98 822 -11.9 8 Tat 
TOstOM Oe eee 4,470 3,751 3,926 3,870 3,791 -719 175 -79 -16.1 47 -2.0 
ZOOS gern: 8,604 7,770 7,693 7,769 8,670 -834 -77 901 -9.7 -1.0 11.6 
2504 eee 40,357 49,882 53,439 54,568 56,435 9,525 3,557 1,866 23.6 tA 3.4 
PASS OS) eeu 17,793 19,495 16,635 17,596 19,069 1,702 —2,860 1,473 9.6 -14.7 8.4 
KL oJh (0) 2. eee 12,781 18,347 19,946 19,829 18,244 5,566 1,599 | -1,585 43.5 8.7 -8.0 
AB IOISA cer reres 9,784 12,040 16,858 17,143 19,122 2,256 4,818 1,978 23.1 40.0 115 
55 and older ...... 9,019 8,561 10,995 11,293 16,356 —458 2,434 5,063 -5.1 28.4 44.8 
55064 rises 7,174 6,551 8,486 8,750 12,714 623 1,935 3,964 -8.7 29.5 45.3 
65 and older .... 1,845 2,010 2,509 2,543 3,641 165 499 1,098 8.9 24.8 43.2 
GOON Al -sccrcee 1,548 1,681 2,045 2,079 3,077 133 364 998 8.6 21.6 48.0 
75 and older.. 297 329 464 464 564. 32 135 100 10.8 41.1 21.6 
Women, 16 years 
and older ......... 47,755 58,141 66,481 67,363 77,017 | 10,386 8,340 9,654 ea er 14.3 14.3 
TOU 24 reece. 11,533 10,096 10,806 10,727 11,916 | -1,437 710 1,189 -12.5 7.0 1141 
NGO WO be scenes 4,056 3,345 3,797 3,716 3,845 711 452 129 -17.5 | 13.5 3.5 
ZOMOIZA cercavenee T ATT 6,750 7,009 7,011 8,070 -727 259 1,059 -9.7 3.8 tS 
Q5NOG4 Sa cants 30,149 41,547 46,426 47,152 50,431 11,398 4,879 3,279 37.8 Ale, 7.0 
PASH (OMS Ne errr 13,393 15,875 14,196 14,600 16,337 2,482 -1,679 1,737 18.5 -10.6 11.9 
35 to 44... 9,651 16,552 17,052 17,098 16,189 5,901 1,500 —909 61.1 9.6 -53 
AS {Or B4 venizetesss 7,105 10,120 15,178 15,454 17,905 3,015 5,058 2,451 42.4 50.0 15.9 
55 and older ...... 6,073 6,499 9,250 9,485 14,671 426 2,751 5,186 7.0 42.3 54.7 
SS tOiG4 ca scsccxes 4,888 5,035 7,377 7,558 11,902 147 2,342 4,344 3.0 46.5 57.5 
65 and older .... 1,185 1,464 1,873 1,927 2,769 279 409 842 23.5 27.9 43.7 
65 to 74......... 1,018 1,251 1,548 1,586 2,333 233 297 747 22.9 23.7 47.1 
75 and older.. 167 213 325 340 436 46 112 96 27.5 52.4 28.1 
White, 16 years 
and older ......... 96,143 | 108,837 | 118,569 | 120,150 130,358 | 12,694 9,732 10,208 13.2 8.9 8.5 
MON Serecrscenesy, 55,133 60,168 64,241 65,308 70,592 5,035 5,284 6,291 9.1 6.8 8.1 
WOMEN .......004+ 41,010 48,669 54,328 54,842 59,766 7,659 4,924 ie 18.7 11.6 9.0 
L i val 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ifelel(-eay Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Percent distribution Annual growth rate (percent) 
Group 
1982 1992 1900 2000 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 | 2002-12 
census census 
weights weights 
a Ie 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1.5 11 1.1 
22.3 16.9 O37, 15.4 15.0 -1.3 4 9 
7.7 5.5 5.4 5.2 4.7 -1.8 9 1 
14.6 11.3 10.3 10.2 10.3 -1.0 ik 1.3 
64.0 71.4 70.1 70.2 65.9 2.6 9 

28.3 27.6 21.6 22.2 21.8 1.3 -1.4 1.0 

20.4 26.5 26.0 25:5 2ub2 4.2 9 - 
15.3 17.3 22.5 22.5 22.8 2.8 3.8 1.3 
13.7 11.8 14.2 14.3 19.1 0 3.0 4.1 
10.9 9.0 11.41 11.3 15.2 —4 3.2 4.2 
221, Zul 3.1 3.1 4.0 1.4 2.4 3.7 
2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 3.3 1.3 2.1 4.0 
4 4 6 6 6 1.6 3.8 2.2 
56.7 54.6 53.4 53.5 52:5 That 8 1.0 
11.9 9.0 8.2 8.0 7 -1.3 1 tf 
41 2.9 2.8 PAIf 2.3 -1.7 5 -.2 
7.8 6.1 5.4 5.4 5.3 -1.0 -.1 ey 
36.6 38.9 37.5 37.7 34.8 2.1 Us 3 
16.1 15.2 11.7 12.1 11.8 9 -1.6 8 
11.6 14.3 14.0 13.7 11.2 3.7 8 -.8 
8.9 9.4 11.8 11.8 11.8 2.1 3.4 let 
8.2 6.7 Toh 7.8 10.1 -.5 25 3.8 
6.5 5:1 6.0 6.0 7.8 -.9 2.6 3.8 
es 1.6 1.8 1.8 2.2 9 2.2 3.7 
1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.9 8 2.0 4.0 
3 3 3 3 3 1.0 3.5 2.0 
43.3 45.4 46.6 46.5 47.5 2.0 1.3 1.3 
10.5 7.9 7.6 74 7.3 -1.3 he 11 
3.7 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.4 -1.9 1.3 3 
6.8 5.3 4.9 4.8 5.0 -1.0 4 1.4 
27.4 32.4 32.6 32.5 31.1 3.3 1.1 Th 
12.2 12.4 10.0 10.1 10.1 uve -1.1 leg 
8.8 12.1 12.0 11.8 10.0 4.9 9 -5 
6.4 7.9 10.6 10.7 11.0 3.6 41 1.5 
5:5 Sul 6.5 6.5 9.0 7 3.6 4.5 
4.4 3.9 5:2 5.2 7.3 3 3.9 4.6 
Use 1.1 1.3 1.3 1.7 2.1 20 3.7 
9 1.0 ei 1.1 1.4 an 2.2 3.9 
2 a2 2 Ye 3 2.5 4.3 2.5 
87.2 85.0 83.2 82.9 80.3 1.2 9 8 
50.0 47.0 45.1 45.1 43.5 9 a7 8 
37.2 38.0 38.1 37.9 36.8 1.7 Asa 9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands] - 
| Level Change Percent change 
Group I 2002 
1982 1992 1990 2000 2012 1982-92 |1992-2002 | 2002-12 1982-92 
census census 
st weights | weights = 
Black, 16 years 
and older ............ 11,331 | 14,162 16,834 16,564 19,765 2,831 2,672 3,201 25.0 
MONS. Becessressazcses 5,804 6,997 7,745 7,793 9,318 1,193 748 1,525 20.6 
Wome ......:.20000 5,527 7,166 9,089 8,771 10,447 1,639 1,923 1,676 29.7 
Asian, 16 years 
and older *.........-. 2,770 5,109 7,130 5,949 8,971 2,339 2,021 3,022 84.4 
Mere cecetzsctincees 1,513 2,800 3,839 3,215 4,941 1,287 1,039 1,726 85.1 
WOMCN ce cetteec-s 1,257 2,309 3,291 2,734 4,030 1,052 982 1,296 83.7 
All other groups, 
16 years 
and older ............ 2,200 3,175 975 
Meni teesccesxcstvenses 1,189 1,732 543 
Women ..........26.+ 1,011 1,443 432 
Hispanic origin, 
16 years 
and older ............ 6,734 | 11,338 16,200 17,942 23,785 4,604 4,862 5,843 68.4 
Mone. eiccasticcss 4,148 6,900 9,273 10,609 13,674 2,752 2,373 3,065 66.3 
Women .........0000+ 2,586 4,439 6,927 7,332 10,111 1,853 2,488 2,779 rary 
Other than Hispanic 
origin, 16 years 
and older ............ 103,470 | 116,767 126,334 | 126,921 138,484 13,297 9,567 11,562 12.9 
MGI) ssioesvesswesscvsne 58,302 | 63,064 66,779 66,891 71,577 4,762 3,715 4,686 8.2 
Women .........0000 45,169 | 53,702 59,555 60,031 66,906 8,533 5,853 6,875 18.9 
White non-Hispanic, 
16 years 
and older ........... 89,630 | 98,724 103,360 | 103,348 106,237 9,094 4,636 2,889 10.1 
Mei ieeesese-<-sac0a08 51,121 | 53,984 55,489 55,340 56,849 2,862 1,505 1,509 5.6 
Women ...........- 38,508 | 44,740 47,871 48,008 49,388 6,232 3,130 1,380 16.2 
Age of baby 
DOOMESS Fssscrsteter 18 to 36 |28to46 | 38to 56 | 38to56 | 48 to 66 : a — i 


See footnotes at end of table. 


to be the same as it was during the previous 10 years. Each of 
the major age groups—16 to 24 years, 25 to 54 years, and 65 
years and older—is expected to maintain or modestly increase 
its participation rate. The participation rate of 20-to-24-year- 
old women continues to increase and is expected to reach 
75.1 percent in 2012. It is projected that the labor force partici- 
pation rates of women 25 to 34 years, 35 to 44 years, and, in 
particular, 45 to 54 years also will increase over the projection 
period. 

The 55-to-64 age group, consisting of members of the 
baby-boom generation, is projected to have the next-great- 
est increase of a 5.4-percentage-point change in its labor force 
participation rate. 


Historical changes in the labor force size 


This section examines changes in the size of the labor force 
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over two periods: 1982-92 and 1992-2002. Over the 1982-92 
period, larger numbers of the younger baby-boom generation 
entering the labor force resulted in a high annual labor force 
growth rate of 1.5 percent. At 1.1 percent, annual labor force 
growth over the 1992-2002 period was much slower. The la- 
bor force grew by nearly 18 million between 1982 and 1992 
and by 14.4 million between 1992 and 2002. (See table 5.) The 
men’s labor force grew by 12 percent over the 1982-92 period 
and then by 8.7 percent between 1992 and 2002. Women in- 
creased their numbers in the labor force by 21.7 percent over 
the 1982-92 period. This growth rate was reduced to 14.3 
percent over the 1992-2002 period. 


Age. Labor force changes by age over the 1982-92 period 
were influenced by the baby boomers and the birth-dearth 
group born in the late 1920s and early 1930s. The labor force 


Continued—Civilian labor force by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Percent distribution Annual growth rate (percent) 
Group 2002 
1982 1992 1990 2000 2012 1982-92 1992-2002 2002-12 
census census 
weights weights 
Black, 16 years 

andioldenaen 22 Aitiaes 10.3 Wet 11.8 11.4 12.2 2.3 Tesi 1.8 
Monicsectsessstcteetsittersceses 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 Swe 1.9 1.0 1.8 

WOIMGM Secscccstrsccsccesesese 5.0 5.6 6.4 6.1 6.4 2.6 2.4 1.8 
Asian, 16 years 

ANGONDSMtlsersscesceteecse seers 5 4.0 5.0 4.1 5.5 6.3 3.4 4.2 
MON fecsteresscrscczisatetie ccs. 1.4 2.2 2.7 2.2 3.0 6.3 3.2 4.4 
WOMOM Eis. ccceccescssoseses Ale 1.8 2.3 1.9 2.5 6.3 3.6 4.0 

All other groups, 

16 years and older’........ LS 2.0 oe Se 3.7 
MGM eses.-cosecuceccscetensctes 8 11 os = 3.8 
WOMGM|2.-ceseesee cea. i 9 3.6 

Hispanic origin, 

16 years and older ........ 6.1 8.9 11.4 12.4 14.7 5.3 3.6 2.9 
MG ilitererncreertcescetrenticccyvc 3.8 5.4 6.5 13 8.4 5.2 3.0 2.6 
WOMEN east. ccceceteoerte sess 2.3 3.5 4.9 St 6.2 5.6 4.5 3.3 

Other than Hispanic origin, 

16 years and older ........ 93.9 91.1 88.6 87.6 85.3 1.2 8 9 
Meni. tsccewdcsasc -.525.sicaasts 52.9 49.2 46.9 46.2 44.1 8 6 Tf 
WOMEN fescectessecsccssssscctan 41.0 41.9 41.8 41.4 41.2 ied 1.0 1.1 

White non-Hispanic, 
16 years and older........ 81.3 Tha 72.5 TAlAS} 65.5 1.0 As 3 
46.4 42.1 38.9 38.2 35.0 5 3 3 
34.9 34.9 33.6 33.1 30.4 1.5. arf 23 


' Data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and other’ category with 
1990 census weights. Data for 2002 with 1990 census weights represent the 
“Asian and other” category. Data for 2002 with 2000 census weights represent 
the “Asian only” category. Data for 2012 represent the “Asian only” category 
with 2000 census weights. 


growth of the baby boomers during 1982-92 was affected by 
both population growth and the rapid increases in women’s 
labor force participation rates. 

Between 1982 and 1992, the 25-to-54 age group grew by 
more than 20.9 million. Those aged 25 to 34 increased by 4 
million, those 35 to 44 by more than 11.5 million, and those 45 
to 54 by more than 5 million. Over the 1992-2002 period, the 
age group with the greatest change was those 45 to 54 years, 
with 9.9 million workers. 

The baby bust that followed the baby boom caused a drop 
in the labor force of those aged 16 to 24 during the 1982-92 
period and also of those aged 25 to 34 in 1992-2002. It is 
projected that this segment of the labor force will again de- 
crease (by 2.5 million) in the 2002-12 labor force. 


Sex. Although population growth was similar for both sexes 
during the 1982-92 and 1992-2002 periods, men’s labor force 


2 The “All other groups” category includes those reporting the racial 
categories of (1a) American Indian and Alaska Native or (1b) Native Hawaiian 
and Other Pacific Islanders and those reporting (2) two or more races. The 
category was not defined prior to 2003. Data for 2002 were calculated by ss. 


participation rates declined while women’s increased. As a 
result, the labor force growth of men was slower than that of 
women in both the 1982-92 and 1992-2002 periods, whether 
measured by numbers of persons or rates of change. The 
population and labor force of post-baby-boom cohorts aged 
16 to 24 years decreased for both men and women in the 
1982-92 period. The labor force of young women aged 16 to 
24 years dropped more than that for young men (12.5 percent, 
compared with 11.9 percent). 

In 1992, the baby-boom generation was in the 25-to-54- 
year-old age group. The labor force of men in this age group 
soared by 23.6 percent over the 1982 figure. Meanwhile, the 
labor force of women in the same age group expanded even 
more rapidly, by 37.8 percent. Overall, however, the labor force 
growth of baby boomers during 1992 to 2002 was markedly 
lower than in the 1982—92 period. 

From 1982 to 1992, both the population and the labor force 
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participation of men between the ages of 55 and 64 years 
decreased. Consequently, the labor force of men aged 55 to 64 
dropped by 8.7 percent. During the same period, the popula- 
tion of women in the same age group dropped by 0.8 percent, 
but because their participation rates increased by 4.7 percent, 
their labor force population increased by 3.0 percent. 

During 1992-2002, the men’s population grew nearly as 
much as in the previous decade. Men’s participation rates 
declined across all age groups, except those aged 55 and 
older; as a result, the labor force of men continued to shrink. 
Women continued to experience rising labor force participa- 
tion for all age groups, and as a result, their labor force still 
exhibited considerable growth. 


Race and Hispanic origin. White non-Hispanics were the 
largest group in the labor force in 1982 and 1992, accounting 
for 81 percent and 77 percent of the total, respectively. This 
group accounted for 71 percent of the total labor force in 
2002. Hispanics increased their share from 8.9 percent in 1992 
to 12.4 percent in 2002. Blacks’ share of the labor force increased 
from 10.3 percent in 1982 to 11.1 percent in 2002. In 1982 and 1992, 
the category of “Asians and others” had the smallest share of 
the civilian noninstitutional population, but also had the fastest 
labor force growth rate. As noted before, in Census 2000, the 
Asians in “Asians and others” became a separate group named 
“Asian only.” As a result, the new “All other” racial group now 
includes Native Americans, Alaska Natives, Hawaiian and Pa- 
cific Islanders, and those identifying themselves as having a 
multiple racial heritage. The category of “Asians and others” 
was the fastest-growing racial group in the past, and that of 
“Asian only” is expected to be in the future. 


Projected changes in the labor force 


During 2002-12, the various age, sex, racial, and ethnic groups 
will experience different rates of change in their populations, 
leading to significant changes in the composition of the labor 
force. The total labor force is projected to grow by 1.1 percent 
annually and reach 162.3 million in 2012. 


Age. The youth labor force stood at 22.4 million in 2002 and 
is projected to grow by 2 million, to 24.4 million, by 2012. The 
increase is significantly more than that posted in the previous 
decade. For the labor force aged 25 to 54 years, the projected 
increase is 5.1 million, significantly less than the increase over 
the 1992-2002 period. The labor force size of those aged 25 to 
34 dropped by 4.5 million over the 1992-2002 period, but is 
expected to increase by 3.2 million in the 2002-12 period. The 
35-to-44-year age group, which increased by 3.0 million dur- 
ing the 1992-2002 period, is projected to drop by 2.5 million 
from 2002 to 2012, an effect of the baby bust following the 
baby-boom expansion. The 45-to-54-year age group, made up 
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of the younger members of the baby-boom generation, is ex- 
pected to increase at a slower rate than earlier. 

The labor force of workers 55 and older is anticipated to 
grow by more than 10.2 million by 2012, the fastest growth 
among all age groups. Within that group, the 55-to-64-year- 
olds are expected to add 8.3 million to the labor force. 


Sex. The men’s labor force is projected to grow by 1.0 per- 
cent annually during 2002-12, while that of women is expected 
to grow by 1.3 percent per year. Because of the differential 
growth rates, women’s share of the labor force is projected to 
increase from 46.5 percent to 47.5 percent. 


Race and Hispanic origin. Hispanics are projected to grow 
2.9 percent annually over the 2002-12 period and total about 
24 million, or 14.7 percent of the labor force, in 2012. 

The new “Asian only” racial group is not directly compa- 
rable to the “Asian and other” group in terms of historical 
data. The category of “Asians only” is expected to be the 
fastest-growing segment of the labor force. As was noted 
earlier, the data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and 
other” racial category with 1990 census weights. The data for 
2002 and 2012, by contrast, represent the “Asian only” racial 
category with 2000 census weights. 

The black labor force is projected to have an annual growth 
rate of 1.8 percent from 2002 to 2012 and is expected to reach 
19.8 million the latter year. 

The white non-Hispanic group will grow at a meager 0.3 
percent, but will still remain the most populous group in 2012. 
The group’s labor force is anticipated to grow by 2.8 million 
between 2002 and 2012, while its share is expected to drop 
from 71.3 percent to 65.5 percent over the period. 


Dynamics 


From 2002 through 2012, the dynamics of labor force change 
emerge from three distinct groups: entrants—those who will 
be in the labor force in 2012, but who were not in it in 2002; 
leavers—those who will exit the labor force after 2002 and 
before 2012; and stayers—those who were in the labor force 
in 2002 and will remain through 2012.!° To the extent that the 
demographic composition of labor force entrants between 
2002 and 2012 is different from the composition of those now 
in the labor force, the 2012 labor force will be different from 
today’s labor force. The labor force also will affected by the 
demographic composition of those leaving it. Thus, the labor 
force of 2012 may be regarded as consisting of the labor force 
of 2002, plus the entrants, less the leavers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects that, between 2002 
and 2012, 40.5 million workers will enter the labor force and 23 
million will leave. (See table 6.) These figures compare with 
33.5 million entrants and 19 million leavers over the 1992-2002 


2002-12 


Urele}[=-a Civilian labor force, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012, and entrants and leavers, 1992-2002 and projected 


[Numbers in thousands] 
aak|| 
2002—2012 
Group 1992 
Entrants | Leavers | Stayers Entrants Leavers Stayers 
Number, 

16 years and older 
Re) (=| ocean eee eet 128,105 | 33,527 19,098 109,007 142,534 144,863 40,461 23,055 121,808 162,269 
MOM cree torre cchascesnecs 69,964 | 17,183 11,095 58,869 76,052 77,500 20,539 12,788 64,712 85,252 
WOMGIWE Ee eercctactccscens 58,141 | 16,344 8,003 50,139 66,481 67,363 19,922 10,267 57,096 77,017 
WIG As cescececncctesten occ 108,837 | 26,250 16,516 92,321 118,569 120,150 31,019 20,811 99,339 130,358 
MOM ieeraccrcacctarcccsesecse 60,168 | 13,826 9,753 50,415 64,241 65,308 16,691 11,407 53,901 70,592 
WOMNON izes. c.5-.ccsecestee 48,669 | 12,423 6,763 41,906 54,328 54,842 14,327 9,403 45,439 59,766 
14,162 4,782 2,111 12,051 16,834 16,564 5,538 2,338 14,226 19,765 
6,997 2,078 1,103 5,894 7,745 7,793 2,671 1,146 6,647 9,318 
7,165 2,704 1,008 6,157 9,089 8,771 2,868 1,192 7,579 10,447 
5,106 2,538 516 4,593 7,130 5,949 1,783 IAAL 4,178 8,971 
2,800 1,291 252 2,548 3,839 3,215 853 997 2,218 4,941 
2,306 1,247 264 2,045 3,291 2,734 928 775 1,959 4,030 
2,200 3,175 
1,189 1,732 
1,011 1,443 
11,338 6,029 1,170 10,168 16,200 17,941 7,866 2,022 15,919 23,785 
6,900 3,214 843 6,057 9,273 10,609 4,335 1,270 9,339 13,674 
4,438 2,815 327 4,111 6,927 7,332 3,531 751 6,581 10,111 
Other than Hispanic 116,767 | 27,499 17,928 98,839 126,334 126,922 32,595 21,034 105,889 138,484 
MOI esrtrest-nccccocsessuesvs 63,064 | 13,970 10,252 52,812 66,779 66,891 16,204 11,518 55,374 CN, OUL 
WOMON os cccictecsbess 53,703 | 13,529 7,675 46,028 59,555 60,031 16,391 9,516 50,515 66,906 

Share (percent), 

16 years and older 
TOtAl es. ccsapevevwac Seosaseaacs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MON itscsctscccresetecccesnesss 54.6 51.3 58.1 54.0 53.4 53.5 50.8 55:5 Son 52.5 
Wome iifscecs-coretescrecee- 45.4 48.7 41.9 46.0 46.6 46.5 49.2 44.5 46.9 47.5 
WWINikG crc ccrceccncreress=cottes 85.0 78.3 86.5 84.7 83.2 82.9 76.7 90.3 81.6 80.3 
Manet sents 47.0 41.2 51.1 46.2 45.1 45.1 41.3 49.5 44.3 43.5 
WWOMOM crccccrccencesecss 38.0 Sit 35.4 38.4 38.1 37.9 35.4 40.8 37.3 36.8 
BACK Beratat-ceccscceresricees 11.1 14.3 Atal tet 11.8 11.4 13.7 10.1 Uily4 122 
MOD icectcsceccccsecxSeorecsee 5:5 6.2 5.8 5.4 5.4 5.4 6.6 5.0 55 5.7 
WOMCN os 2 .cceteccsranesos 5.6 8.1 5.3 5.6 6.4 6.1 Tet 5.2 6.2 6.4 
PTT VR ee eee 4.0 7.6 PAT 4.2 5.0 44 4.4 7.7 3.4 5.5 
WOM ees csrccstsccosnuctecezsss 2.2 3.9 1.3 2.3 Pay f 2.2 oul 4.3 1.8 3.0 
WOMEN ee ccecscccnssscacsese 1.8 Sih 1.4 1.9 23 1.9 2.3 3.4 1.6 2.5 
All other groups? ........ 1.5 2.0 
MOR Sasctctesccsasesuccses sons 8 11 
WOMEN ci. torcccesseesse-rs< ave 9 
Hispanic origin ........... 8.9 18.0 6.1 9.3 11.4 12.4 19.4 8.8 13.1 14.7 
RNCNT ere rae cee ncxdenz sense 5.4 9.6 4.4 5.6 6.5 7.3 10.7 55 Thsi/ 8.4 
WOIMION) ccceeacaacsscteaseses 3.5 8.4 1ee 3.8 4.9 bal 8.7 3.3 5.4 6.2 
Other than Hispanic 91.1 82.0 93.9 90.7 88.6 87.6 80.6 91.2 86.9 85.3 
MON eisscsneenvdsaasdeaxscevs 49.2 41.7 53.7 48.4 46.9 46.2 40.0 50.0 45.5 44.1 
WOON fevers cxeres<xe 41.9 40.4 40.2 42.2 41.8 41.4 40.5 41.3 41.5 41.2 

pene eee 


' Data for 1982 and 1992 represent the “Asian and other” category with 
1990 census weights. Data for 2002 with 1990 census weights represent the 
“Asian and other’ category. Data for 2002 with 2000 census weights represent 
the “Asian only” category. Data for 2012 represent the “Asian only” category 
with 2000 census weights. 


2 The “All other groups” category includes those reporting the racial 
categories of (1a) American Indian and Alaska Native or (1b) Native Hawaiian 
and Other Pacific Islanders and those reporting (2) two or more races. The 
category was not defined prior to 2003. Data for 2002 were calculated by 
BLS. 
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period. Between 1992 and 2002, entrants were more likely to 
be men. Leavers also were more likely to be men, because the 
men’s labor force was, and is, older than the women’s. How- 
ever, the difference in share exhibited for the 1992-2002 pe- 
riod is projected to narrow somewhat, resulting in an almost 
equal share of women and men entering the labor force. 

According to the BLS projections, by 2012, 20.5 million men 
will have joined the 2002 men's labor force of 77.5 million, and 
12.8 million men will have left the labor force, resulting in a 
labor force of 85 million men in 2012. Similarly, nearly 20 mil- 
lion women are expected to enter the labor force over the 
2002-12 period, while 10 million women are projected to leave. 
The relatively smaller number of women leaving the labor 
force will raise their share from 46.5 percent in 2002 to 47.5 
percent in 2012. 

The largest share of the 2002 labor force—83 percent— 
was made up of whites. More than 76 percent of the popula- 
tion expected to enter the labor force between 2002 and 2012 
are projected to be whites, smailer than their 78.3-percent 
share of entrants over the 1992-2002 period. These propor- 
tions also are smaller than whites’ share of the workforce, 
reflecting the group’s lower population growth. As a result of 
the 31 million whites entering the labor force and the 20.8 
million leaving over the 2002-12 period, the share of whites in 
the labor force is projected to be 80 percent in 2012—a drop of 
4.7 percentage points from 1992. In the 1992-2002 period, 
white men supplied the most entrants—41 percent. However, 
they also supplied most of those leaving—S0 percent. 

The white labor force is projected to have an annual 
growth rate of 0.8 percent, less than that of the overall labor 
force. The slower growth reflects little migration of this de- 
mographic group to the United States and lower birthrates 
in the past, compared with other population groups. This 
combination results in relatively fewer labor force entrants 


and relatively more labor force leavers—a reflection of the ag- 
ing white male labor force. White women are projected to in- 
crease their participation more than any other group, but this 
faster growth rate will not be enough to offset the slow growth of 
their labor force of only 0.9 percent per year. 

Blacks are projected to make up 12.2 percent of the labor 
force, or a total of 19.8 million, in 2012. Blacks are expected to 
add 5.5 million entrants to the labor force between 2002 and 
2012—13.7 percent of all new entrants during the period and 
less than the 14.3 percent that entered between 1992 and 2002. 
With the 2.3 million blacks projected to leave the labor force 
over the period, the group will increase in number, and by 
2012, the black share of the labor force is expected to be 12.2 
percent, up 1.1 percentage point from the 2002 figure. The 
black labor force is anticipated to grow faster than the overall 
labor force because of the higher-than-average population 
growth of blacks resulting primarily from higher-than-aver- 
age birthrates. 

In 2002, Hispanics represented 12.4 percent of the labor 
force, with nearly 18 million workers. Because of their higher 
levels of migration, nearly 8 million Hispanics are projected to 
enter the labor force during the 2002-12 period. Reflecting 
their relatively young age composition, only 2 million Hispan- 
ics are expected to leave the labor force, so the number of 
Hispanics in the labor force is projected to grow by more than 
5.8 million. By 2012, the Hispanic labor force is anticipated to 
reach 23.8 million, 4 million more than the black labor force. 
The Hispanic share of the labor force is expected to grow 
both because of overall population growth—from higher birth 
levels and increased migration—and because of increases in 
the participation rate of Hispanic women. 

In 2002, the Asian labor force totaled 6 million. About 1.8 
million members of this group are expected to enter the labor 
force during the 2002-12 period, and a similar number are 


ifelel|-Sygm Median ages of the labor force, by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Group 


Hispanic origin 
White non-Hispanic 


e 


"The “Asian” racial group corresponds to the "Asian and other" racial group prior to Census 2000. 
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iKele(-E-M Distribution of the population and labor force by age and sex, 1982, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 
{In percent] 
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——: 


Labor force 


projected to leave, so the group is expected to number nearly 
9 million by 2012. 


The aging labor force 


Medianage. Median age is one of the various ways by 
which the age of the labor force can be measured. The me- 
dian age of the labor force was at a peak level in 1962 at 40.5 
years. As the baby-boom generation entered the labor force, 
the median age of the labor force decreased steadily until 
1980; since then, as the baby boomers have aged, so has the 
labor force. With both the population and the labor force 
aging, the median age of the labor force in 2012 is projected 
to exceed the level reached in 1962. (See table 7.) The follow- 
ing tabulation gives median ages for the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population and labor force aged 16 years and older: 


1992 2002 2012 
Population ...........0++ 40.1 40.3 45.3 
MEADOR LOVCOs seeeescsseeee 36.6 40.0 41.4 
Difference: ...cseceseciecss 35) 3 3.9 


The median age of both groups is increasing, but the median 
age of the population was increasing more than that of the labor 
force between 1992 and 2002. Over the 2002-12 period, the 
median age of the population is expected to rise by 5.0 years, 
while the median age of the labor force is projected to increase 
by 1.4 years. The median age of the labor force is less than that 
of the population because the labor force participation rates of 


older persons are much lower than the rates of young workers. 
The growth of the older population, combined with the increase 
in the group’s participation rates, resulted in the projected in- 
crease by 1.4 years in the median age of the 2012 labor force, 
exceeding the highest level ever recorded, in 1962. 

Historically, white non-Hispanic labor force participants have 
been older than the rest of the labor force. This disparity is 
projected to continue and reach 1.8 years in 2012. Compared 
with whites, the black and Hispanic segments of the labor 
force both are younger and have higher fertility rates. As a 
result, young black and Hispanic workers—those between 16 
and 24 years—are expected to increase the shares of their 
respective labor forces. Black participants in the labor force 
have been about 1.5 to 3.1 years younger than the overall 
labor force—a gap that is projected to continue through 2012. 
In 2002, the median age of Asian labor force participants was 1.6 
years less than that of the overall labor force; the difference is 
expected to decrease to 0.5 year by 2012. Hispanic participants 
generally have been younger, due to their higher fertility rate. 
Hispanics are projected to continue having a lower median 
age than that of the overall labor force, but to age from a median 
of 34.2 years in 2002 to 36.6 years in 2012, reflecting the aging of 
earlier immigrants. The median ages of all racial and Hispanic 
groups are expected to increase during the 2002-12 period. 


Age composition. Another way to measure the age of the labor 
force is by looking into its age structure. The labor force is get- 
ting older if the proportion of the 55-and-older or the 65-and-older 
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age group in it is increasing or if the share of those under 25 is 
decreasing. Table 8 presents such information for the population 
and labor force aged 16 and older, by sex and age groups. 

From 1982 to 2002, the proportion of those 65 and older in the 
population increased. This proportion is expected to rise to 
16.7 percent by 2012. The proportion of persons 16 to 24 years 
in the labor force decreased over the 1982-2002 period and is 
expected to decline further, to 15.7 percent by 2012. Accord- 
ingly, on the basis of both the median age and the age struc- 
ture of the labor force, the population is getting older. Since 1992, 
the proportion of 25-to-39-year-olds has decreased, and it is 
expected to continue decreasing through 2012. 

Looking at the composition of the population by sex, one 
sees that the same general patterns hold. However, the male 
population has proportionately more youths than the female 
population, reflecting men’s higher proportion of births, 
slightly higher current migration, and higher mortality. Rela- 
tively more women are in the older ages. 


Economic dependency. The economic dependency ratio is 
the number of persons in the total population (including the 
Armed Forces overseas and children) who are not in the labor 
force per 100 of those who are in the labor force. The following 
tabulation shows the economic dependency ratio by age for 
selected years from 1975 to 2002 and for 2012 (projected): 


Total Under 16to64 65 years 

Year population Jl6years years andolder 
UOT Siorteettetcescessssectes 126.3 61.4 44.2 20.7 
LOS Oia aste cratic 108.9 50.7 37.4 20.8 
MOSS sercerctteste esos 103.3 47.3 34.2 21.8 
OOO ccseiesstssss<dbeprvas 98.3 45.8 30.5 2231 
MOOD tiecsascecstessessveass> 96.6 48.6 2 22.3 
LOO, saatenssatessceozescacs 95.4 45.3 25.9 21.9 
DOODF rrstcctesecctiertess 91.7 43.6 26.9 Pilkey) 
DOD ereresdeaiere ete 85.0 38.9 29 20.1 


For every 100 persons in the 2002 labor force, about 92 were 
not. Of the 92, 44 were children, 27 were 16 to 64 years of 
age, and 21 were 65 years and older. 

In 1987, for the first time ever, more Americans were in the 


Notes 


labor force than were not. This trend is expected to continue 
throughout the entire projection period, with the estimated num- 
ber of persons not working falling to 85 per 100 workers in 2012. 

Over the last three decades, as the number of births dimin- 
ished and the baby boomers moved to ages older than 16, the 
economic dependency ratio dropped. Most of the 34-percent- 
age-point drop for the total population between 1975 and 2002 
stemmed from the decline in the number of births. The portion 
of the ratio attributed to children is projected to continue 
dropping, despite somewhat higher fertility. The remainder of 
the historical drop is attributable to higher labor force partici- 
pation among women aged 16 to 64 years. The ratio for this 
group dropped 17.3 points, from 44.2 in 1975 to 26.9 in 2002. 
The ratio is projected to continue decreasing and reach 25.9 
in 2012. 

The part of the dependency ratio that had been steadily 
increasing is the portion attributable to older persons (those 
65 years and older). In 1975, this was by far the smallest part 
of the dependency ratio, and it is expected to still be the small- 
est proportion by 2012. However, between 1975 and 1990, the 
older persons’ dependency ratio grew 1.4 percentage points. 
It fell again in 2002, to 21.2 per 100, representing the entry of 
the birth dearth of the 1930s into the 65-and-older group. The 
dependency of this group is expected to decline further, to 
20.1 in 2012. 


THE LABOR FORCE IN 2012 IS EXPECTED TO BE OLDER AND 
TO BECOME MORE DIVERSE. With the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, the workforce is projected to grow older. The me- 
dian age of the labor force is expected to rise; the projected age 
of 41.4 for 2012 would exceed the highest level ever recorded. 
Hispanics are anticipated to become the largest minority group 
in the labor force, and women will likely continue to participate 
more. The dependency ratio is projected to continue to decline 
and is expected to reach 85 people not working per 100 people 
working. Between 2002 and 2012, nearly 122 million workers are 
expected to remain in the labor force, 40 million workers to enter, 
and 23 million to leave. As a result, the labor force of 2012 would 
be 162.3 million—up 17.4 million from the 2000 level. The increase 
represents a continuation of the 1992-2002 growth rate. oO 


' The civilian labor force consists of employed and unemployed 
persons actively seeking work, but does not include any Armed Forces 
personnel. Historical data for this series are from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


? Projections of labor force participation rates for 136 age, sex, 
race, and Hispanic-origin groups are developed by first estimating a 
trend rate of change, usually based on participation rate behavior 
during the previous 8-year period. Then the rate is modified whenever 
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the time-series projections for a given group appear inconsistent with 
the results of cross-sectional and cohort analyses. This second step 
ensures consistency in the projections across the various demographic 
groups. For further information, see Handbook of Methods (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1999), Chapter 13, “Employment Projection”; on 
the Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/opub/hom/homch13_a.htm. 


* Frederick W. Holimann, Tammany J. Mulder, and Jeffrey E. 
Kallan, “Population Projections of the United States: 1999 to 2100: 
Methodology and Assumptions,” working paper no. 38 (U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1999). 


“ More information on the change in racial categories is available 
on the Census Bureau website, http://www.census.gov/Press-Re- 
jease/www/2001/raceqandas.html. 


° The cps is a monthly survey conducted by the Census Bureau for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The survey provides statistics on the 
labor force status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years 
of age and older and is collected from a probability sample of approxi- 
mately 60,000 households. 


° For a discussion of theories of migration, see Douglass S. Massey, 
Joaquin Arango, Graeme Hugo, Ali Kouaouci, Adela Pellegrino, and J. 
Edward Taylor, “Theories of International Migration: A Review and 
Appraisal,” Population and Development Review, September 1993, 
pp. 431-66. 


7 See Alicia Munnell, Kevin E. Cahill, and Natalia A. Jivan, How 
Has the Shift to 401ks Affected the Retirement Age? no. 13 (Boston, 
Center for Retirement Research at Boston College, September 2003). 


® Thomas P. Burke, “Social Security earnings limit removed” (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Office of Compensation and Working Condi- 
tions, summer 2001). 


° Normal Retirement Age (Social Security Administration, Dec. 4, 
2000); on the Internet at http://www.ssa.gov/retirement/nra.html 
(last visited Feb. 4, 2004). 


'0 The numbers of entrants and leavers are computed by comparing 
the labor force numbers for a given birth cohort at two points in time. 
If the numbers at the second point are larger, the difference is termed 
the entrants; if the numbers at the second point are smaller, the differ- 
ence is the leavers. These concepts understate the numbers likely to 
enter and leave the labor force over the period covered by the two 
points in time, but are still a valid comparison. As with measures of 
geographic mobility, which also do not measure all the changes over a 
period, we do not call the two groups net entrants and leavers. For 
a further discussion of the methods involved, see Howard N Fuller- 
ton, Jr., “Measuring Rates of Labor Force Dynamics,” Proceedings 


of the Social Statistics Section, American Statistical Association, 
1993. 
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Employment outlook: 2002-12 


Industry output and employment 


projections to 2012 


Employment in the dominant service-providing sector 
is expected to grow at a slower pace 


than in the 1992-2002 period, 


thereby slowing the projected growth in total employment 


r “he Bureau of Labor Statistics projects 
total employment in the United States 
to increase by 21.3 million during the 

2002-12 period, rising from 144.0 million to 

165.3 million. This increase results in a pro- 

jected annual growth rate of 1.4 percent, which 

is slightly slower than the 1.6-percent rate of 
growth experienced during the preceding de- 
cade. The increase of nonfarm wage and salary 
jobs, from 131.1 million in 2002 to 152.7 million 
in 2012, is expected to account for most of the 
growth in total employment. The number of 
nonfarm self-employed workers and unpaid 
family workers is expected to increase by 

144,000. Countering these gains, agricultural 

employment, which includes wage and salary 

workers, the self-employed, and unpaid family 
workers, is projected to decrease by 340,000 to 

settle at 1.9 million by 2012. (See table 1.) 

Real industry output is projected to expand 
to $23.3 trillion by 2012, an increase of $6.4 tril- 
lion from the $16.8 trillion level achieved in 
2002.' This translates into a projected 3.3-per- 
cent average annual growth rate and parallels 
the rate of growth exhibited during the past 
decade. Accounting for approximately 70.8 per- 
cent of the growth in total nominal output, the 
service-providing industries are projected to 
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reach $15.5 trillion by 2012. Even though out- 
put in this sector is expected to grow by $4.5 
trillion by 2012, its projected 3.5 percent growth 
rate is slightly slower than that generated dur- 
ing the past decade. This is contrasted against 
the 3.0-percent annual growth expected by the 
goods-producing sector, which is faster than 
the historical 2.3 percent growth rate that this 
sector experienced between 1992 and 2002. Even 
with the relatively accelerated rate of output 
growth in the goods-producing sector, exclud- 
ing agriculture, its share of current-dollar total 
output, however, will continue to decline from 
31.4 percent in 1992 to 25.1 percent by 2012. 
Annual output growth in agriculture is expected 
to grow slightly from the previous 10-year period, 
to 1.6 percent annually. Its share of total output, 
however, will also decline, dropping from 2.2 per- 
cent in 1992 to 1.3 in 2002. (See table 2.) 

The aggregate picture of the 2002-12 economy 
sets the projected labor force growth rate equiva- 
lent to that of the previous 10-year period, as- 
sumes a slower growth rate for Gpp, and projects 
output to continue to outpace labor force growth 
due to productivity gains. Macroeconomic fac- 
tors provide the foundation for the industry and 
output projections and include the labor force and 
demographic changes, Government defense 


Table 1. 


Employment by major industry sector, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Th ds of job: Ch Percent abe ips 
ousanas Of Jobs ange 5 annual rate 
Industry sector 
y distribution of change 
(fe le 
: 1992 2002 2012 1992-2002 | 2002-12} 1992 2002 2012 | 1992-2002} 2002-12 
OE event ey eee ee ee 123,325 144,014 165,319 20,689 | 21,305 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 1.6 1.4 
Nonfarm wage and Salary ............::0:c00000+ 109,526 131,063 152,690 21,537 | 21,627 88.8 91.0 | 92.4 1.8 15 
Goods-producing, excluding agriculture.... 22,016 22,550 23,346 534 796 17.9 ier 141 2 3 
Mining sesaeenensecaseaseneesscenscnesnesanecncenccuenten® 610 512 -98 -61 5 4 3 -1.7 -1.3 
Construction he sca wasnelsunanennccelescpthasonui teats 4,608 6,732 7,745 2,124 1,014 3.7 4.7 4.7 3.9 1.4 
WManUfacluring)sccscrcssscsescccseescsesscoeet teres 16,799 15,307 15,149 -1,492 -158 13.6 10.6 9.2 -9 -.1 
Service-providing sStvsadgduceauceseecauesansuc cuscecnse 87,510 108,513 129,344 21,003 | 20,831 71.0 15:3, 78.2 PAA 1.8 
WIT OS Mieeats. sector ss onercsucorssstvaveatestarseseseces 726 600 565 -126 -34 6 4 3 -1.9 -.6 
5,110 5,641 6,279 531 638 4.1 3.9 3.8 1.0 Tet 
12,828 15,047 17,129 2,219 2,082 10.4 10.4 10.4 1.6 1.3 
Transportation and warehousing ........... 3,462 4,205 5,120 744 914 2.8 2.9 3.1 2.0 2.0 
ltformiationicce:--ss.staedtecss. tla ccc. tteee 2,641 3,420 4,052 779 632 2.1 2.4 2:5 2.6 lets 
Financial activities 6,540 7,843 8,806 1,303 964 Ss 5.4 5.3 1.8 il 
Professional and business services .... 10,969 16,010 20,876 5,040 4,866 8.9 11.1 12.6 3.9 2.7 
Education and health services ............. 11,891 16,184 21,329 4,293 5,145 9.6 11.2 12.9 3.1 2.8 
Leisure and hospitality ................: 9,437 11,969 14,104 2,532 2,135 tell 8.3 8.5 2.4 ilev/ 
OUNONZSONVICOS ets secre cece das ceseecencssaseesscs 5,120 6,105 7,065 985 960 4.2 4.2 4.3 1.8 les 
Federal Government .........:.sssscssceceseeseees 3,111 2,767 2,779 -344 12 2.5 1.9 RT -1.2 .0 
State and local government................-. 15,675 18,722 21,240 3,047 2,518 WE 13.0 12.8 1.8 1.3 
PAQMICUITUTG 2: fos. ccecescesecsterdee cote tecetecscecscates 2,639 2,245 1,905 -394 -340 735) 1.6 ther -1.6 -1.6 
Nonagriculture self-employed and unpaid 
HAM WOTKETS Sen crcctecctoseet ter ccotoncecstesneees 9,009 9,018 9,162 10 144 t3 6.3 ae) 0 2 
Secondary wage and salary job 
in agricultural production, forestry, 
fishing, and private household 
ANGUSIIOS cestrrctereestsreo ecm oro etece snes 178 143 128 2.2 -1.1 
Secondary jobs as a self-employed 
or unpaid family worker 4.........:eeeceeeeeee 1,973 1,545 -2.4 -7 


' Employment data for wage and salary workers are from the BLS Current 
Employment Statistics (payroll) survey, which counts jobs, whereas self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family workers, and agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting are 
from the Current Population Survey (household survey), which counts workers. 


? Includes agricutlure, forestry, fishing, and hunting data from the Current 
Population survey, except logging, which is from the Current Employment 


spending and tax policies, foreign economic activity, busi- 
ness investment decisions, personal consumption patterns, 
and aggregate productivity trends.? 


Ten-year comparisons 


BLS projects the labor force to grow at an annual rate of 1.1 
percent between 2002 and 2012. This mirrors the 1.1-percent 
growth rate experienced over the 1992-2002 period. The 
growth rate of the nonfarm labor productivity index is pro- 
jected to average 2.1 percent per year from 2002 to 2012, which 
is about the same rate that was observed over the previous 10 
years. Annual cpp growth is expected to marginally retreat 
from its 3.2-percent rate over the 1992-2002 period to 3.0 per- 
cent over the projection period. Fixed nonresidential invest- 
ment, with a projected 6.6-percent annual rate of growth, is 
expected to be the Gpp component with the fastest growth 


Survey and government wage and salary workers, which are excluded. 


3 Workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job in agricultural produc 
tion, forestry, fishing, and private household industries. 


4 Wage and salary workers who hold a secondary job as a self-employed o 
unpaid family worker. 


potential, followed by exports’ 5.7 percent. Expected to still 
account for almost 70 percent of the economy’s output, per- 
sonal consumption expenditure is expected to grow at 2.8 
percent over the projected period. 


Trends by sector and industry. Virtually all of the projected 
employment growth in the economy will be posted by the 
service-providing sector, reflecting its large relative size. Mak- 
ing up 75.3 percent of total employment in 2002, this sector 
will continue to enhance its dominance by almost eclipsing 
the 130 million job mark by 2012 and increasing its share of 
total employment to 78.2 percent. The goods-providing sec- 
tor is expected to add 262,000 more jobs over the projected 
period than it did over the past decade, for a total employment 
level of 23.3 million jobs in 2012. However, its relatively slow 
0.3-percent projected annual rate of growth is dwarfed by the 
expected 1.8-percent pace and the 20.8 million jobs created by 
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the service-providing sector. Three out of four jobs in the U.S. 
economy are accounted for by the service-providing sector.’ 
Within the service-prodviding sector, education and health 
services and professional and business services represent 
the industry divisions with the strongest employment growth, 
both in terms of absolute and percentage changes. Education 
and health services is expected to grow at an average annual 
rate of 2.8 percent and professional and business services is 
projected to grow 2.7 percent—double the expected rate for 
the economy as a whole, adding 5.1 million and 4.9 million 
jobs respectively—both making up almost half of the total 
employment increases that are expected by 2012. State and 
local government will be responsible for the economy’s next 
largest source of employment growth, increasing by 2.5 mil- 
lion jobs. This sector’s employment will grow to 21.2 million 
workers in 2012, while Federal Government employment is 
expected to hold steady at its 2002 level of 2.8 million jobs. 
The construction industry, the only major goods-produc- 
ing sector expected to post positive employment growth, is 
projected to increase by 1.0 million jobs, reaching 7.8 million 
in 2012. Manufacturing employment is projected to show little 
change over the projection period, declining by a mere 0.1 per- 


Table 2. 


Billions of chained 1996 dollars 
Industry sector 


1992 2002 


12,272.1 | 16,822.0} 23,249.8 
Goods-producing, excluding 
agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 
Manufacturing 


4,732.8 
166.1 
718.7 

3,840.1 


6,362.1 
156.0 
851.8 

5,360.9 


Service-providing 
Utilities 


11,052.4 
267.2 
1,025.3 
1,013.1 


15,542.4 
320.3 
1,622.5 
1,420.0 


Transportation and 
warehousing 
Information 


575.7 
891.2 
2,229.8 


819.6 
1,498.2 
3,037.5 
1,778.3| 2,669.4 
1,087.5 

592.3 

381.7 

377.7 

838.9 


1,476.3 
797.2 
505.6 
443.4 
980.4 


Leisure and hospitality 

Other services 

Federal government 

State and local Government... 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and hunting ' — 
Special industries! 


299.6 
704.1 


351.6 
908.3 


33.2 84.6 


cent annually and slightly dipping below its 2002 level of 15.3 
million. This is in contrast to the sharper average annual em- 
ployment declines in manufacturing of almost 1.0 percent ex- 
perienced during the previous, 1992-2002, decade when this 
sector lost 1.5 million jobs. This trend is tempered by the fact 
that 76 percent of this total decline, or 1.1 million jobs, oc- 
curred during the recent 2001 recession.* Employment in the 
mining industries is projected to continue its 1992-2002 his- 
torical decline by shedding jobs at a 1.3-percent annual rate 
to settle at 451,000 by 2012. 

The limited employment growth in the goods-producing 
sector is expected to take place despite strong growth in out- 
put. Through productivity gains, output for the goods-pro- 
ducing sector is projected to increase by 3.0 percent annu- 
ally, which translates into $1.6 trillion in additional output. 
Output generated by manufacturing industries, the dominant 
goods-producing sector, is projected to expand by $1.5 tril- 
lion to $5.4 trillion in 2012. This sector’s projected 3.4 percent 
average annual rate of growth in output augments the rela- 
tively slower 1.7-percent projected growth rate for the con- 
struction industry and rivals the 3.5-percent output growth 
expected by the service-providing industries. 


Output by major industry sector (gross duplicated output), 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Average annual 
rate of change 


2012 1992-02 | 2002-12 1992 2002 


Billions of dollars Percent distribution 


3.3 11,104.3 | 18,409.6 31,599.4 


3.0 3,491.1 
-.6 139.1 
hee 475.6 
3.4 2,876.4 


4,904.5 
158.8 
865.5 

3,880.3 


7,917.6 

208.0 
1,204.9 
6,504.7 


3.5 6,878.4 
1.8 262.1 
4.7 559.4 
3.4 609.8 


12,352.2 
302.4 
951.0 

1,064.9 


22,360.8 
460.0 
1,898.2 
1,993.9 


3.6 448.0 
5.3 439.5 
1,340.0 


685.4 
965.3 
2,497.9 


1,183.3 
1,981.0 
4,315.4 
934.6 | 2,089.2 4,136.8 
707.7 
400.4 
268.7 
299.1 
609.1 


1,289.7 
687.9 
444.1 
376.4 
998.0 


2,455.0 
1,160.8 
739.7 
542.9 
1,493.7 


247.4 
487.4 


299.2 
853.7 


414.2 
906.9 


0 0 0 


' Consists of nonproducing accounting categories to reconcile input- 
output system with NIPA accounts. 
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re Residual is shown for the first level only. Subcategories do not neces- 
sarily add to higher categories as a byproduct of chainweighting. 


International comparisons. Mirroring the trends in agricul- 
ture production and productivity in the beginning of the last 
century, output in the goods-producing industries and spe- 
cifically manufacturing continued to grow, while employment 
declined as productivity increased. As the following tabula- 
tion illustrates, this phenomena is shared by most industrial- 
ized countries:® 
Average annual rates of change, 


1982-2002 
Country Manufacturing Manufacturing 
employment output 
United States 0.7 3.0 
United Kingdom —2.1 13 
Italy -9 18 
Japan -9 25 


The United Kingdom and Italy, examples of the industrial- 
ized nations of Europe, and Japan also experienced continual 
productivity-led employment declines in their manufacturing 
sectors. However, spurred by capital investments, advances 
in technologies, and improvements in operational methods, 
production was able to increase, while fewer workers were 
required. On average, these four countries managed annual 
output increases of 2.1 percent between 1982 and 2002. How- 
ever, increasing labor productivity allowed these countries to 
demand less labor—dropping by an average annual rate of 
1.1 percent over the same 20-year period. Even though these 
countries share similar employment patterns with the United 
States, productivity levels in the United States have histori- 
cally surpassed the rest of these countries—contributing to 
this country’s historical higher rates of output growth. 

The U.S. economy, however, is expected to remain service- 
dominated as that sector’s output reaches $15.5 trillion by 
2012. The goods-producing sector, alternatively, is expected 
to generate $6.4 trillion in output by 2012. Mirroring their em- 
ployment influence, 37.8 percent of the projected nominal 
output for the service-providing industries will be attributed 
to financial activities and professional and business services. 
Highlighting this sector and setting the pace for the overall 
economy, information industries are projected to post the fast- 
est output growth with a 5.3 annual rate, reaching $1.5 trillion 
by 2012. 


Service-providing sector 


Information. The fastest growing sector in the economy, 
with a 5.3-percent projected output growth rate, is the infor- 
mation sector, which provides publishing, Internet, cable, and 
telecommunication services. Accounting for 39.8 percent of 
this sector’s projected growth in output and 27.3 percent of 
its total employment, telecommunications, except cable and 


other programming distribution is expected to grow by 4.9 per- 
cent annually to reach $645 billion by 2012. Providing domestic 
and international telephone communications, including cellular 
services, this industry’s main demand sources will be advanced 
technology and competition lowering prices for high-speed 
Internet access and wireless telephone services, as well as de- 
regulation expanding the breadth of offered residential telecom- 
munication services. In addition, business demand is expected 
to rise as companies increasingly rely on their telecommunica- 
tion systems to conduct electronic commerce. This industry’s 
employment gains, however, are expected to be limited by pro- 
ductivity gains, as technological improvements such as fiber 
optic lines and advanced switching equipment, increase the data 
transmission capacity of telecommunication networks. Employ- 
ment for this industry is projected to stabilize at its 2002 level of 
1.1 million jobs. (See table 3.) 

The software publishing industry is expected to be the 
Nation’s fastest growing employer by 2012, with a projected 
annual growth rate of 5.3 percent. (See table 4.) Even though 
this represents a slowdown relative to the past decade, the 
173.7 million more jobs created by this industry during the 
projected period will be the result of firms continuing to in- 
vest heavily in software. Such investments boost productiv- 
ity, increase efficiencies, and have become the backbone of a 
largely technology based economy. One of the fastest sources 
of output growth is expected to come from the software pub- 
lishing industry—an 8.4-percent increase in output. 

Also resonating the information sector’s trend, the Internet 
services, data processing, and other information services in- 
dustry, is expected to be the third fastest and one of the larg- 
est sources of output growth in the economy by 2012. (See 
table 5.) Mainly providing Internet publishing and broadcast- 
ing, general access, and search facilities, this industry’s out- 
put is expected to reach $232.6 billion by 2012, reflecting an 
increase of $145.7 billion and a 10.3-percent annual rate from 
its 2002 level. 


Professional and business services. Adding 4.9 million jobs 
at an average annual rate of 3.9 percent between 1992 and 
2002, the professional and business services group was the 
economy’s largest and fastest growing sector. Jobs in this 
industry cluster are projected to increase at a 2.7-percent an- 
nual rate, to 20.9 million in 2012 from 16.0 million in 2002. De- 
spite the relative slowdown in the rate of employment growth, 
it is still expected to almost double the 1.4 percent posted by 
the economy as a whole, which will maintain its position as 
one of the economy’s fastest and largest source of job cre- 
ation. With accompanying above-average output gains of 4.1 
percent, rising by $891.1 billion to $2.7 trillion in 2012, this 
industry group is also expected to be the largest source of 
output growth in the service-providing sector. 

Text continues on p. 70. 
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tele) aE Employment and output by industry, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


2002 NAICS 


eee Se 


316 
3161 


Average Billions of chained 
pouty Thousands of jobs Change annual rate 1996 dollars 
of change 
1992 | 2002 | 2012 | 1892 |2002-12| 127%" | 2002-12) 1992 

Nonagriculture wage 

and'salary) eerie. ceheccaecercee 109,526 | 131,063 |152,690 | 21,537 | 21,627 1.8 
MINING icesracetecsenceee ecsecceresn 610 512 451 -98 -61 -1.7 
Oil and gas extraction........ 182 123 88 -60 —34 -3.9 
Mining (except oil and gas) 272 212 180 -60 -32 -2.5 
Goal MINING |eereccccececerenccsencves 118 75 52 43 -23 4.4 
Metal ore mining ............... 50 29 18 -21 -11 -§.2 
Nonmetallic mineral mining 

and quarrying ...............6 104 108 110 3 2 3 
Support activities for mining 156 177 183 22 6 1.3 
WtiItIGS Fares ceececesoevecncvacvsese 726 600 565 -126 -34 -1.9 

Electric power generation, 

transmission, 

and distribution ................ 537 436 405 -101 -31 2.1 
Natural gas distribution ...... 154 116 90 -38 -26 -2.8 
Water, sewage, and other 

systems....... 35 49 71 13 23 3.2 
Construction 4,608 6,732| 7,745} 2,124 1,014 3.9 
Manufacturing ..........-....0 16,799 | 15,307] 15,149] -—1,492 —158 -9 
Food manufacturing ........... 1,518 13525) 1,597) ih 72 .0 
Anima! food manufacturing 55 52 52 4 1 7 
Grain and oilseed milling .... 71 62 61 -9 -1 -1.3 
Sugar and confectionery 
product manufacturing ...... 103 83 80 -20 3 2.1 
Fruit and vegetable 

preserving and specialty 

food manufacturing ......... 218 182 180 -36 —2 -1.8 -1 aoe 
Dairy product manufacturing 143 137 124 -6 -13 -4 -1.0 57 
Animal saughtering 

and processing ..............+. 438 520 601 83 80 1% 1.4 98 
Seafood product preparation 

and packaging............100 55 4 40 -11 4 —2.3 -8 8 
Bakeries and tortilla 

manufacturing ..............0 290 295 303 4 9 1 3 39 
Other food manufacturing .. 146 152 155 5 4 4 2 os 
Beverage and tobacco 

product manufacturing .... 209 206 179 3 -27 -1 -1.4 96 
Beverage manufacturing .... 165 172 158 ra -14 4 -.8 59 
Tobacco manufacturing ...... 44 33 20 -10 -13 -2.7 ~48 36 
LOCI E Ware cosicerreeees cbs 479 293 157 —-186 -136 4.8 -6.1 §1 
Fiber, yarn, and thread 

IVS pereaescaveesaroest enter nascanes 97 64 37 -33 -27 “4.1 -5.3 12 
FSD PIGUTINS er ctesncestsvePscehtea dey 256 147 80 —-109 -67 -5.4 -5.9 26 
Textile and fabric finishing 

and fabric coating mills .... 126 82 40 44 ~42 4.2 -6.9 13 
Textle product mills ............ 202 196 181 -6 -16 -.3 -8 26 
Textile furnishings mills ...... 120 119 11 -1 -8 =-1 -7 18 
Other textile product mills . 82 78 70 -6 
Apparel manufacturing ....... 905 358 112 -548 —246 
Apparel knitting mills .......... 110 50 20 -60 
Cut and sew apparel 

Manufacturing ........ccceee 752 282 77 —470 -205 
Apparel accessories 

and other apparel 

manufacturing ............... 43 26 15 -17 
Leather and allied product 

Manufacturing ...........c0 121 50 33 -71 
Leather and hide tanning 

ANCUNISHING <astuateenatce cena: 16 9 5 -7 

3162 Footwear manufacturing ..... [ 72 21 18 51 | ha 


Employment 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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of change 


ieleSaa Continued—Employment and output by industry, 1992, 2002, and projected 2012 


Employment Output 
Average Average 
2002 NAICS Industry Thousands of jobs Change annual rate meres yc es annual rate 
of change of change 
>a ae ae | ean Ge SG aed 7 ) ne 
1992- 1992- — 
1992 2002 | 2012 2002 | 2002-12)  a992 | 2002-12) 1992 | 2002) 2012 os 2002-12) 
3169 Other leather and allied 
product manufacturing ......... 33 20 11 -13 -9 -5.0 -5.9 3 2 1 -1.6| -7.7 
321 Wood product manufacturing .. 502 557 634 55 Te) 1.0 1.3 73 83 112 1:2 3.0 
3211 Sawmills and wood 
PrESONVAtIOM | eensecereccseeeaceccrsee 134 121 110 -13 -11 -1.0 -1.0 25 26 34 6 230, 
3212 Veneer, plywood, and 
engineered wood product 
Manufacturing .........eceeeees 88 116 138 28 21 2.8 ee 17 20 26 1.8 2.6 
3219 Other wood product 
MANUFACtUFING .............ececeseeee 280 320 386 39 67 1.3 1.9 32 37 52 1.5 3.4 
322 Paper manufacturing ............... 640 550 477 -90 72 -1.5 -1.4 146 141 144 -.4 2 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard 
Mill Seeteeecs ke ieetgacetecesaeescsse ss 232 168 126 -63 42 -3.1 -2.8 73 68 65 -.8 -.5 
3222 Converted paper product 
Manufacturing ...........eeee 408 382 351 —-26 -31 -7 -8 73 73 79 .0 8 
323 Printing and related 
support activities ......00..... 780 710 734 -70 24 -9 “3 92 91 94 -.1 3 
324 Petroleum and coal 
products manufacturing ........ 152 119 102 -33 -18 -2.4 -1.6 161 181 199 1.2 1.0 
325 Chemical manufacturing .......... 1,029 930 891 -99 -38 -1.0 -.4 363 401 450 1.0 ile 
3251 Basic chemical 
IMMANUTACTUNIN Oi ecesenceecerecesseesee 246 171 140 -76 -31 -3.6 -2.0 117 98 76} -1.8} -2.5 
3252 Resin, synthetic rubber, 
and artificial synthetic 
fibers and filaments 
manufacturing -.............-...:.--- 151 114 89 -37 -26 -2.8 —2.6 54 56 54 4 —4 
3253 Pesticide, fertilizer, 
and other agricultural 
chemical manufacturing ........ 54 45 35 -10 -10 -1.9 -2.4 23 19 22 -2.1 1.9 
3254 Pharmaceutical and 
medicine manufacturing ........ 225 293 361 68 68 2.7 2.1 72 112 157 4.5 3.5 
3255 Paint, coating, and adhesive 
MaANUfAaCtUTING ..........eeeeeeeeees 81 72 62 -8 -11 -1.1 -1.6 22 24 30 8 2.1 
3256 Soap, cleaning compound, 
and toilet preparation 
IMANUfACtUrING | ee cetre-cc------nten-s 127 122 125 = 3 —4 3 43 62 64 1.8 2.0 
3259 Other chemical product 
and preparation 
MANUFACTUFING ..........eeeeeeeeees 144 112 79 -32 —33 -2.4 -3.4 34 36 42 6 1.3 
326 Plastics and rubber products 
MARUPACTUTIMG) eeseceeceesceenevceeeee 819 854 991 35 138 4 1.5 122 164 245 3.0 4.1 
3261 Plastics product 
MANUFACtUTING .........eseeeeeeeees 620 668 797 48 128 8 1.8 95 133 198 3.4 41 
3262 Rubber product 
MANUFACTUFING .........:seseeseeeeees 199 185 195 -14 10 -7 3) 27 31 47 1.4 4.0 
327 Nonmetallic mineral 
product manufacturing .......... 487 519 579 32 60 6 at 69 85 114 2.1 2.9 
3271 Clay product and refractory 
MANUFACTUFING ..........eeeeeeeeeee 79 72 80 7 9 -.9 at 7 8 10 2 3.2 
3272 Glass and glass product 
MANUFACTUTING ..........ccecereeeees 145 126 125 -19 -1 -1.4 -.1 19 22 33 1.6 3.9 
3273 Cement and concrete 
product manufacturing......... 178 230 278 52 48 2.6 1.9 27 38 49 3.4 2.5 
3274 Lime and gypsum product 
MANUFACtUTING ........2:ceeeeeeeeees 14 19 21 5 2 3.0 9 4 5 6 1.6 2.1 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral ; 
product manufacturing ......... 72 72 75 0 3 Bil 4 12 13 16 1.0 2.3 
331 Primary metal manufacturing .. 630 511 494 -119 =f -2.1 -.3 140 137 160 -.2 1.6 
3311 Iron and steel mills and 
ferroalloy manufacturing ........ 168 107 76 -61 -31 4.4 -3.4 47 49 56 4 1.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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3344 


3345 


2002 NAICS 


Employment Output 


Average Billions of Average 


Industry Thousands of jobs annual rate chained 1996 annual rate 
of change dollars of change 
1992 | 2002 | 2012 2002-12 

Steel product manufacturing 

from purchased steel ............. 66 63 60 15 
Alumina and aluminum 

production and processing .... | 100 80 79 3 
Nonferrous metal (except 

aluminum) production 

AN) ProcOSSiNng | i<.-..cnsacocctcorsvace 102 81 80 =3 
FOUNGHIGS ies ccesecetrectesevucsasttcesustecs 196 180 199 4.2 
Fabricated metal product 

MANUTACTUTING (creas cccesecercce ss 1,497 1,548 | 1,645 3.4 
Forging and stamping ..........-..+. 122 114 132 4.5 
Cutlery and handtool 

MANUPACTUTING, cexccstksas.ceesccscessc 73 65 70 3.7 
Architectural and structural 

metals manufacturing ............. 327 400 478 3.9 
Boiler, tank, and shipping 

container manufacturing ........ 108 95 90 2.6 
Hardware manufacturing ........... 54 43 45 3.9 
Spring and wire product 

Manufacturing .........::eeeeees 74 71 59 qe 
Machine shops; turned 

product; and screw, nut, 

and bolt manufacturing .......... 287 318 333 4.2 
Coating, engraving, 

heat treating, 

and allied activities ................ 137 148 151 4.4 
Other fabricated metal 

product manufacturing ........... 316 296 287 12 
Machinery manufacturing.......... 1,309 1,237 | 1,357 4.0 
Agriculture, construction, 

and mining machinery 

Manufacturing ...........eeeee 201 201 212 3.5 
Industrial machinery 

Manufacturing ........ceeceeeee 142 132 125 4.4 
Commercial and service 

industry machinery 

MANUTAGTUNING) sesccxaccoxesnsconsneacs 138 132 141 3.6 
Ventilation, heating, air— 

conditioning, and commercial 

refrigeration equipment 

MANUFACTUFING «0.2... eceeeeeeeeee 161 167 189 3.2 
Metalworking machinery 

MENUTACTUPING) veeveassccascaeranceares 241 217 251 49 
Engine, turbine, and power 

transmission equipment 

MANUFACHUTING .......-.-eseccseeeeeeee 11 100 100 27 
Other general purpose 

machinery manufacturing ....... 317 288 339 5.2 
Computer and electronic 

product manufacturing........... 1,707 1,521 1,333 11.8 
Computer and peripheral J 

equipment manufacturing ....... 329 250 182 242 
Communications equipment 

MANUFACTUFING «0... eeeeeeeeeeeees 210 191 201 10.4 
Audio and video equipment : 

Manufacturing «0.0.0... 58 42 38 1.2 
Semiconductor and other ; 

electronic component 

MANUFACTUFING ........cccsccsvecseense 519 531 452 : : 14 
Navigational, measuring, : ; 

electromedical, and control 

instruments manufacturing .... | 549 L. 451 396 -98 : : 3.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment Output 
: Average Billions of Avera 
2002 NAICS Industry Thousands of jobs Change annual rate chained 1996 annual aS 
of change dollars of change 
1992- | 2, 1992- 1992- 
1992 2002 ‘ 2012 2002 2002-12 2002 2002-12 | 1992 | 2002 | 2012 2002 2002-12 
3346 Manufacturing and 
reproducing magnetic 
and optical media ............... 44 57 63 13 6 2ef 1.1 8 7 9} -1.4 2a 
335 Electrical equipment, 
appliance, and component 
Manufacturing ...........:ee 580 499 486 -81 -13 -1.5 -.3 88 103 142 1.6 3.3 
3351 Electric lighting equipment 
MANUfACtUFING «20... cece 74 72 70 2 2 -.2 -.3 10 12 14 1.8 1.4 
3352 Household appliance 
manufacturing .............: 106 98 84 -8 -14 -—8 -1.5 18 22 29 2.2 2.8 
3353 Electrical equipment 
manufacturing ...............00+- 219 176 180 43 4 -2.1 2 26 29 46 8 4.7 
3359 Other electrical equipment 
and component 
Manufacturing 00... 180 152 151 -28 -1 -1.7 -.1 33 4 54 1.9 2.9 
336 Transportation equipment 
manufacturing ............. 1,977 1,829 | 1,787 -148 1 -.8 -.2 462 600 802 2.6 3.0 
3361 Motor vehicle 
manufacturing .................. 260 267 251 7 -16 3 -.6 166 236 319 3.6 3.1 
3362 Motor vehicle body 
and trailer manufacturing ... 126 154 172 28 18 2.0 1.1 15 22 39 3.7 5.7 
3363 Motor vehicle parts 
manufacturing .............0 661 731 758 70 27 1.0 4 115 187 275 5.0 3.9 
3364 Aerospace product 
and parts manufacturing .... 711 468 386 —242 -83 4.1 -1.9 138 116 117 -1.7 5 
3365 Railroad rolling stock 
manufacturing .........se 27 23 24 4 1 -1.7 6 5 8 12 4.0 4.2 
3366 Ship and boat building........... 157 146 157 -10 11 -7 7 16 19 27 1.6 3.8 
3369 Other transportation 
equipment manufacturing.. 36 40 40 4 0 1.0 a 7 12 16 5.9 2.4 
337 Furniture and related 
product manufacturing ...... 563 605 666 42 62 7 1.0 51 66 89 2.7 3.0 
3371 Household and institutional 
furniture and kitchen 
cabinet manufacturing ........ 373 400 450 28 49 7 12 30 39 53 2k, 3.0 
3372 Office furniture (including 
fixtures) manufacturing..... 146 151 155 5 5 3 3 16 20 27 2.2 3.1 
3379 Other furniture related 
product manufacturing ....... 44 54 61 10 7q 2.0 1.3 5 7 10 41 2.8 
339 Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing ...........cee 693 692 715 -1 24 0 3 85 114 151 3.0 2.9 
3391 Medical equipment 
and supplies 
Manufacturing ...........eee 297 309 329 12 20 4 6 37 55 91 4.1 8:2 
3399 Other miscellaneous 
Manufacturing ............220-++ 395 383 387 -12 4 -.3 3 49 59 60 2.0 a 
42 Wholesale trade ...........::0+ 5,110 5,641 | 6,279 531 638 1.0 Ta 600 | 1,025 | 1,622 5.5 47 
44-45 Retallitrade2s2t--c- -tctec=--<-0 12,828 |15,047| 17,129 | 2,219 2,082 1.6 1.3 667 | 1,013 | 1,420 4.3 3.4 
48, 492, 493] Transportation and 
WArENOUSING ..........ececceeeeeees 4,262 5,050} 5,927 788 877 127, 1.6 488 637 895 alt 3.5 
481 Air transportation ............00+ 520 559 626 40 67 Jf 1.1 100 142 229 3.6 4.9 
482 Rail transportation ...........++ 248 218 197 -30 -21 -1.3 -1.0 37 44 58 1.8 2.7 
483 Water transportation ............ 57 52 50 a) -1 =9 —3 21 21 28 -.1 2.8 
484, 492 Truck transportation 
and couriers : 
and MeSSENGETS............-2+-+++ 1,496 1,897 | 2,404 401 507 2.4 2.4 170 240 349 3.5 3.8 
485 Transit and ground 
ators 2 488 84 116 2.6 2.8 21 26 30 2.2 12 
transportation ..........:200e0+ 288 ls he 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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2002 NAICS 


Industry 


Employment 


Output 


Thousands of jobs 


Average 
annual rate 


Billions of chained 
1996 dollars 


Average 
annual rate 
of change 


1992 


486 
487,488 


493 


51 
$11 
$111 


112 
516, 518, 519 


$12 


515, 517 


5151 


§152, 5175 


517, except 5175 


52-53 


§21, 522, 525, 533 


§21, 5221 


§222, 5223,525, 533 


5241 
$242 


Pipeline transportation 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation and 
support activities for 
transportation 
Warehousing and 
storage 
Information 
Publishing indutries ...... 
Newspaper, periodical, 
book, ‘and directory 
publishers 
Software publishers ...... 
Internet services, data 
processing, and other 
information services ... 
Motion picture and 
soundrecording 
Industries 
Broadcasting and 
telecommunications .... 
Radio and television 
broadcasting ............... 


Cable and other 
subscription 
programming and 
program distribution .... 


Telecommunications, 
except cable and 
other programming 
distribution ............0 

Financial activities ........ 


Credit intermediation 
and related activities, 
monetary authorities, 
and funds, trusts, 
and other financial 
WONIGIGS  seccruvesavenscorskes 

Monetary authorities 
and depository credit 
intermediation ............. 

Nondepository credit 
intermediation and 


related support 
activities, funds, 
trusts, and lessors 
of nonfinancial 
intangible (except 
copyrighted works) ..... 
Securities, commodity 
contracts, and other 
financial investments 
and related activities .. 
Insurance carriers 
and related activities .. 
Insurance carriers ........ 
Agencies, brokerages, 
and other insurance 
related activities .......... 


42 


126 221 


873 
6,540 


1,073 
7,843 


2,414 | 2,819 3,126 


1,793 1,761 1,873 


621 1,058 1,253 


801 925 


2,223 
1,402 


2,391 
1,451 


821 940 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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133 


15 


1,303 


«$1 


149 


112 


196 


119 


5.6 


4.3 
2.3 


0.6 


5.7 


was) 
60 as 


1.6 


5.5 


2.0 


3.9 


Ky 


3.1 


1.0 


a Bs 


1.5 


1.4 


1,525 


527 


281 


246 


97 


313 
237 


76 


2002 | 2012 


2,230 
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a | 
I, Employment Output 
Average : Average 
2002 NAICS Industry Thousands of jobs Change annual rate Billions of chained | gnnual rate 
of change 1996 dollars of change 
<i T 
1992- = 1992- mf 
1992 2002 2012 2002 2002-12 1992 | 2002 | 2012 2002 2002-12 
aot E ——— 
531 Real estate .................4. 1,115 1,348 1,513 233 165 660 873 2.0 2.8 
532 Rental and leasing 
SOMVICOS ¥. -.2.restecsnzscases 496 652 852 156 200 2.8 2.7 52 88 127 §.3 3.8 
5321 Automotive equipment 
rental and leasing ........ 151 197 225 46 28 2.7 1.3 14 4 51 9.4 4.2 
53,225, 323 Consumer goods rental 
and general rental 
COMIGIS wf texceesceieezisy-oe-u: 267 353 484 86 131 2.8 3:2 15 20 27 3.2 A f 
5324 Commercial and 
industrial machinery 
and equipment rental 
and leasing ...............0+. 78 102 143 24 4 Po f 3.4 24 “4 50 3.5 3.9 
54 Professional, scientific, 
and technical services | 4,594 6,715 8,579 2,122 1,864 3.9 25 568 881 | 1,370 4.5 4.5 
5411 Legal services. ............... 950 1,112 1,330 162 218 1.6 1.8 142 151 171 0.6 1.3 
5412 Accounting, tax 
preparation, book- 
keeping, and payroll 
SOSVICES onc ctetivteccenr-otst> 658 867 1,082 209 215 2.8 2.2 58 80 98 3.2 2.1 
5413 Architectural, 
engineering, and related 
SOINVICES aac dasennsccsqtseoea> 902 1,251 1,306 349 54 3.3 4 110 157 217 3.7 3.3 
5414 Specialized design 
SOLVICES) oc: ken evssasececee 81 123 161 42 38 4.2 2.7 13 21 29 5.0 3.6 
5415 Computer systems 
design and related 
SOMVICCS oo are ssaesseencsevccs 445 1,163 1,798 718 635 10.1 45 55 127 302 8.8 9.0 
5416 Management, scientific, 
and technical 
consulting services ..... 358 732 1,137 374 406 74 4.5 59 114 169 6.7 4.1 
5417, 5419 Scientific research and 
development and other 
and technical services 830 1,026 1,241 196 215 2.1 1.9 90 166 284) 6.3 55 
5418 Advertising and related 
SEIVICOS co cccetencescassenses 370 442 525 72 84 1.8 def 42 67 111 4.8 5.2 
55 Management of 
companies and 
enterprises «0.0... eee 1,623 1,711 1,906 88 195 33) 4 256 468 669 6.2 3.6 
56 Administrative and 
support and waste 
management and 
remediation services ... | 4,753 | 7,584 | 10,391) 2,831 2,807 4.8 3.2 240 433 638) 6.1 4.0 
561 Administrative support 
SOIVICOS co ceresessoccsoscarese 4,516 | 7,267 9,987| 2,751 2,720 4.9 3.2 206 384 572 6.4 4.1 
5611, 2 Office administrative 
and facilities support 
SOMVICOS co ctccsanspsecen<t-s 275 390 508 116 117 3.6 2.7 27 58 87, 8.1 4.2 
5613 Employment services .... | 1,593 | 3,249 5,012} 1,656 1,764 7.4 4.4 47 104 172 8.3 5A 
5614, 5616, 5619 Business support and 
investigation and 
security services 
and support 
services, N.€.C. ........+ 1,244 1,772 2,261 528 489 3.6 
5615 Travel arrangement and 
reservation services .. | 245 258 226 13 -32 AS. 
5617 Services to buildings 
and dwellings ............... 1,160 1,597 1,980 438 383 3.3 
562 Waste management and 
remediation services 237 317 404 80 87 3.0 
Educational services 938 
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2002 NAICS 


Industry 


Employment Output 


Average Billions of Average 
Thousands of jobs Change annual rate chained 1996 annual rate 
of change dollars of change 


2002 


62 
621 


6211-3 


6214-6, 6219 


622 
623 


6231-2 


6233, 6239 


624 


6241-3 


6244 


71 


711 


7111, 7113-5 


7112 


712 


713 


ile 


721 
7211 


7212-3 


722 
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Health care and 
social assistance ... 

Ambulatory health 
care services ......... 

Offices of health 
practitioners ........... 


Ambulatory health 
care services except 
offices of health 
practitioners ........... 

Hospitals 

Nursing and 
residential care 
facilities 

Nursing care and 
residential mental 
heaith facilities ....... 

Community care 
facilities for the 
elderly and 
residential care 

facilities, n.e.c ...... 


Social assisiatnce .... 
Individual, family, 
community, and 
vocational 
rehabilitation 
SOrVICES))%...24..25<05. 

Child day care 
SOPVICES: 5,..:.--.s0csen0e 


Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation ........ 
Performing arts, 
spectator sports, and 
related industries .... 
Performing arts 
companies, 
promoters, agents, 
managers and 
independent artists 
Spectator sports ...... 
Museums, historical 
sites, and similar 
institutions .............. 
Amusement, gambling, 
and recreation 
FNOUSUTIGS dinivescassstsas 
Accomodation and 
food services ......... 
Accommodation ........ 
Traveler 
accommodation ...... 


RV parks, recreational 
camps, and rooming 
and boarding houses 

Food services and 

drinking places ....... 


3,711 


2,044 


1,578 


465 
1,223 


13,533 
4,634 


3,190 


1,717 410 41 2.8 49 83 


11,829 
2,080 


1,638 2.2 1.5 
301 1.3 1.6 90 


2,019 293 1.3 1.6 88 


62 9 8 1.9 1.5 2 3 


9,749} 1,773 
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2002 NAICS 


—— 


| 


Indusiry 


Employment 


81 
811 


8111 


8112 


8113 


8114 


812 
8121 


8122 
8123 


8129 
813 


8131-3 


81,348,139 


814 


wees, 491 
491 


Other services ......... 
Repair and 
maintenance ........... 
Automotive repair 
and maintenance .... 
Electronic and 
precision equipment 
repair and 
maintenance ............ 
Commercial and 
industrial equipment 
(except automotive 
and electronic) 
repair and 
maintenance ............ 
Personal and 
household goods 
repair and 
maintenance ............ 
Personal and laundry 
S@FiVCES .............000 
Personal care 
SOFVICES. «....-....00200005 
Death care services .. 
Drycleaning and 
laundry services...... 
Other personal 
SOmiCes fveccsvecesn-ss- 
Religious, 
grantmaking, civic, 
professional, and 
similar 
organizations ........... 
Religious, grantmaking 
and giving services, 
and social advocacy 
organizations ........... 
Civic, social, 
business, and 
similar organizations 
Private households ... 


Federal Government .. 
Postal Service ........... 
Federal electric 
UTINITOS! ectexecosersscees 
Federal Government 
enterprises, n.e.c.... 
Federal general 
government ............+ 
Federal Government 
capital services ....... 
Local government 
passenger transit .... 
State and local 
government ...........-. 
State and local 
electric utilities ........ 
State and local 
government 
enterprises .............+ 


99 105 101 7 5 
149 156 185 8 29 
80 82 86 2 3 
1,099 1,247 1,485 148 238 
434 523 667 89 144 
116 139 155 22 16 
359 366 393 7 27 
190 219 270 29 51 
2,177| 2,861 3,460 684 600 
1,403 1,944 2,372 541 428 
774 917 1,088 143 172 
880 757 703 —123 54 
3,111 2,767 2,779 344 12 
800 845 807 45 -38 
28 28 24 1 4 
138 52 32 -86 -20 
2,145 1,842 1,915 -303 73 
210 231 260 21 29 


15,675| 18,722 | 21,240} 3,047 2,518 


Average Billions of 
annual rate chained 1996 
of change dollars 


Average 
annual rate 
of change 


2.8 1.9 94 


3.3 2.0 49 
Wott elf 45 
=1:5 —/7 10 
=12 .0 394 
5 -5 51 

2 =1.7 i 
9.3 4.6 6 
—1.5 4 252 
= - 78 
1.0 1.2 7 


1.8 1.3 685 


1.0 1.4 18 


2.6 6 78 
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18 


42 


166 


216 


5.4 


2.2 


3.1 


=1.9 
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Employment 


Output 


Thousands of jobs 


Billions of 
chained 1996 
dollars 


Average 
annual rate 
of change 


Average 


annual rate 
Change 


2012 
= 


1992 2002 


1992- 


State and local 
government 
hospitals <c.ccccccens-.ese 

State and local 
government 
OGUCATION wenncscre--en0-s2 

State and local 
general government, 
n.e.c. 

State and local 
government capital 
SGEIVICCS ...ter-vacvscssrstes - - = 

Owner-occupied 
GWEIINGS .........-cceseeeeee - 

11 Agricutture! tee <.2.-:0. 

Age, a2 Agricultural products ... 2,318 

1131-2, 

114 


1,083 995 1,024 


7,875 | 9,876 | 11,606 


6,838 7,508 


Forestry, fishing, 
hunting, and trapping 96 68 50 
Logging 98 
Support activities 

for agriculture 

ANG! fOreStry <---..-.0---2>- 


1133 
115 


124 


Nonagriculture self- 
employed and 
unpaid family 
WOIKOIS 2) cescresccecesseness 


9,009} 9,018} 9,162 

Secondary wage and 
salary jobs in 
agricultural production, 
forestry, fishing, and 
private household 


178 143 128 

Secondary jobs as a 
self-employed or 
unpaid family 
WORK OF gv pcreessnverrtak 


1,973} 1,545) 1,434 


Total®*® 123,325 


-89 29 


2,002 


428 
144,014 165,319 | 20,689 


2.3 1.6 


670 1.5 9 


10 144 0 .2 ~ 


-15 


aT #3 = ‘ 


21,305 1.6 1.4 |12,272]| 16,822) 23,250 


' Includes agricutlure, forestry, fishing, and hunting data from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, except logging, which is from the Current Employ- 
ment Survey and government wage and salary workers, which are excluded. 


? Comparable estimate of output growth is not available. 


° Workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job in agricultural 
production, forestry, fishing, and private household industries. 


‘Wage and salary workers who hold a secondary wage and salary job as 
a self-employed or unpaid family worker. 


Fueling 7.4 percent average annual increases between 1992 
and 2002, the demand for employment services, the largest 
industry within the professional and business services group, 
heightened as companies sought new ways to reduce costs 
and become more responsive to changes in market demand. 
Even though this industry, which includes temporary staffing 
services, professional employer organizations, and employ- 
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* Wage and salary data are from the Current Employment Statistics 
Survey, which counts jobs, whereas self-employed, unpaid family workers, 
and agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting are from the Current Population 
Survey which counts workers. 


° Output subcategories do not necessarily add to higher categories as a 
by product of chainweighting. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


ment placement agencies, is projected to grow significantly 
slower than in the past, its 4.4 percent growth rate still ranks 
among the top five industries with the fastest employment 
increases. The projected addition of 1.8 million workers by 
2012 translates into 5.0 million total jobs, and positions this 
industry as the second largest source of jobs created by 2012. 
(See table 6.) The catalyst for this industry’s positive relative 


momentum will be increases in the demand for temporary staff- 
ing services, as flexible work arrangements and schedules 

continue to proliferate. In addition, professional employer or- 

ganizations are expected to continue their historical growth 
as companies, facing increasingly complex employee-related 
laws and regulations look to control costs, reduce risks, and 
provide more integrated services by contracting out their per- 
sonnel management, health benefits, workers’ compensation 
and unemployment insurance, tax, and payroll responsibili- 
ties. Employment placement agencies, which provide prelimi- 
nary employment screening tasks and executive recruitment 
services, are expected to be the slowest employment services 
sector. Employment increases for this industry are projected 
to be tempered by reduced labor needs from online employ- 
ment placement agencies and various segments of competi- 
tion, for example, job matching Internet sites operated by edu- 
cational institutions and professional associations. 

The projected growth rate for employment in computer sys- 
tems design and related services is 4.5 percent—among the 
five fastest in the economy and more than three times faster 
than the economy’s average. Setting a staggering precedent 
over the 1992-2002 period, this industry’s employment grew 
at a 10.1-percent annual rate, compared with 1.8 percent for 
total nonfarm job growth. Employment in computer systems 
design and related services, providing expertise in the field of 
information technologies, grew from 445,000 jobs in 1992 to 
1.2 million in 2002, and is projected to increase to 1.8 million 
by 2012. Reflecting the expansion of electronic commerce, a 
growing reliance on the Internet, faster and more efficient 
internal and external communication, and the implementation 
of new technologies and applications, the 635,000 projected 
growth in jobs also ranks this industry among the economy’s 
largest growing.’ 

The importance of computer systems design and related 
services industry can also be realized by its output growth 
position. As table 5 shows, this industry is one of the fastest 
growing, with a projected output growth rate of 9.0 percent 
annually. This projected growth rate is slightly higher than 
the 8.8-percent average annual rate of increase posted during 
the 1992-2002 period. 

Employment in management, scientific, and technical con- 
sulting services is expected to increase from 732,000 in 2002 
to 1.1 million in 2012—an annual rate of 4.5 percent and among 
the five fastest in the economy. Attributed to continued eco- 
nomic development and growing business complexity, busi- 
nesses will continue to need advice on planning and logis- 
tics, implementation of new technologies, and compliance 
with government tax, environmental, and employee benefits 
and workplace safety laws and regulations. 


Health services. The gradual aging of the population, 
coupled with advances in medical technologies that increase 


life expectancies, will place health services as a dominant 
source of projected employment growth. This sector, com- 
prising mostly health practitioners offices, private hospitals, 
and nursing and residential care facilities, is expected to ac- 
count for 1 out of every 6 new jobs created by 2012. The 
resulting 3.5 million additional workers will be spread through- 
out this large and diverse sector. 

Of the 241.6 million people aged 16 and older, 32.4 percent 
or 78.2 million are projected to be 55 or older by 2012. Their 
projected 2.7 percent annual growth rate is more than double 
the average annual increases for the population as a whole. 
The reality of an aging population will result in employment in 
nursing care and residential mental health facilities, which 
include hospices, nursing and convalescent homes, to grow 
by 559,000 and reach 2.6 million in 2012. However, this trend 
will be eclipsed by potential Government budget constraints, 
a continued shift towards less expensive home health care 
and assisted living, and a healthier elderly population.’ Com- 
munity care facilities for the elderly and residential care facili- 
ties (not elsewhere classified), which provide assisted living 
services, is expected to grow at an average annual rate of 4.5 
percent—third fastest in the economy. Growth in these types 
of facilities reflects the desire of many elderly to maintain an 
independent lifestyle. Employment in this industry is expected 
to expand by 382,000 to reach above the 1.0 million mark by 
2012. 

Echoing the same rational of maintained independence and 
nursing home avoidance, health care for the elderly that is 
provided at their home is expected to be the main driver be- 
hind the aggressive growth in ambulatory health care ser- 
vices—almost 670,000 additional jobs added at a average an- 
nual rate of 3.9 percent from 2002 to 2012. 

Employment growth in private hospitals, facing industry 
cost pressures and increased utilization of clinics and other 
alternative care sites, will be the slowest within the health 
services industry. However, due to this industry’s relatively 
large size, private hospitals are projected to be the fourteenth 
largest source of employment growth in 2012 —adding 632,000 
jobs and reaching a total employment level of 4.8 million. 
Spurred to reduce costs, hospitals are increasingly providing 
services On an outpatient or ambulatory basis, limiting un- 
necessary or low-priority services, and stressing preventa- 
tive care.’ These trends, in turn, will provide the impetus for 
the aggressive growth that is expected for offices of health 
practitioners and the outpatient care center portion of the 
ambulatory health care services industry. Offices of health 
practitioners, providing medical, surgical, and dental services 
outside the traditional hospital setting are expected to grow 
at a 3.3-percent average annual rate—significantly faster than 
the economy as a whole. The 1.2 million new jobs expected to 
be generated by offices of health practitioners rank this in- 
dustry among the largest sources of employment growth in 
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the economy. Reflecting the growing demand for services pro- 
vided by offices of health practitioners, rising expenditures 
will also rank this industry among the largest in terms of out- 
put growth—consumers are expected to demand $468.9 bil- 
lion by 2012, an increase of $136.6 billion over its 2002 level. 


Social assistance. Employment within the social assistance 
sector, surpassing the 2 million mark in 2002, grew at a stag- 
gering 5.1 percent from 1992 to 2002—almost triple the em- 
ployment growth rate for the overall economy. Even though 
that rate is expected to slow to 3.8 percent over the projected 
period, this sector, which provides diverse services ranging 
from community food, housing, and emergency relief services 
to child daycare services, is expected to be responsible for 
generating almost a million more jobs. This sector is also ex- 
pected to maintain its robust historical 4.1 percent output 
growth rate over the projected period. 

Leading this sector in terms of employment size and 
growth, employment in the individual, family, community, and 
vocational rehabilitation services industry is projected to in- 
crease at a 3.9-percent annual rate, to 1.9 million jobs in 2012 
from 1.3 million jobs in 2002. This reflects the continued ex- 
pansion of services for the elderly and families in crisis, as 
well as an increased emphasis on earlier and better integra- 
tion of the physically disabled and mentally ill into society. 

As the increase in the population of women of childbear- 
ing age was accompanied by a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of such women in the labor force, demand for child 
daycare services, the other industry within this sector, grew 
at a staggering pace—5.1 percent annually from 1992 to 2002. 
Even though these demographic changes are expected to 
abate over the projected 2002-12 period, government in- 
creases in funding and promotion, welfare reform legislation 
that require more welfare recipients to work, and an increas- 
ing amount of employer-operated daycare centers will keep 
this industry among the fastest growing in terms of projected 
employment. Employment in child daycare services is ex- 
pected to increase by 316,000 jobs to 1.1 million by 2012. 


Leisure and hospitality. Employment in leisure and hospi- 
tality industries increased by 2.5 million over the 1992-2002 
period, posting an above average 2.4-percent annual growth 
rate. The projected 2002-2012 employment increase of 2.1 
million translates into 14.1 million total jobs, and represents a 
slower annual growth rate of 1.7 percent. Primarily including 
food services and drinking places, this sector will continue to 
play a prominent job creation role in the economy—approxi- 
mately 10 percent of new jobs are expected to be stimulated 
by this diverse industry group. Real output for this sector is 
expected to be maintained at its historical 3.0 percent annual 
pace, reaching $797.2 billion by 2012. 

Jobs in food services and drinking places are projected to 
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increase by 1.3 million from the 2002 level of 8.4 million to 
arrive at the 2012 level of 9.8 million. On an annual average 
basis, the projected employment growth rate of 1.5 percent is 
slower than 2.4 percent rate and 1.8 million jobs posted during 
the 1992-2002 period. Demographic factors such as increases 
in population, personal incomes, leisure time, and dual-in- 
come families will still contribute to this industry being the 
fifth largest source of employment growth by 2012. Output 
for food services and drinking places is projected to keep 
close pace with its 1992-2002 historical growth rate of 2.7 
percent. 

The amusement, gambling, and recreation industry, which 
includes a diverse group of casinos, amusement parks, and fit- 
ness clubs, is expected to be one of the fastest and largest 
sources of employment growth by 2012. Reflecting increasing 
personal incomes, leisure time, and awareness of the health ben- 
efits of physical fitness, the strong gain in jobs for this industry 
is an expected 410,000, rising to 1.7 million from the 2002 level of 
1.3 million. Output is projected to grow at a rapid 4.2-percent 
annual rate, making this a $126.0 billion industry by 2012. 


Wholesale and retail trade. Wholesale trade is projected 
to add 638,000 jobs to its 2002 level of 5.6 million, to reach 6.3 
million by 2012. Due in part to its relative size, the wholesale 
trade industry ranks as one of the main sources of employ- 
ment growth over the projected period. The annual employ- 
ment growth rate of 1.1 percent is comparable to the industry’s 
annual growth rate over the previous decade. Hedging the 
growth in employment, the wholesale trade industry is ex- 
pected to continue its consolidation trends because of glo- 
balization, and cost pressures. In addition, productivity-en- 
hancing technology such as e-commerce will further constrain 
the pace of employment growth. However, the expansion of 
customer services should increase demand for this industry’s 
supply and distribution services. Real output for wholesale 
trade is expected to increase by 4.7 percent annually through 
2012, expanding by almost $600 billion to $1.6 trillion. This 
gives this industry the distinction of being the second largest 
source of projected output growth and one of the economy’s 
fastest. 

The retail trade industry is the Nation’s largest employer, 
with about 15.0 million jobs in 2002. Even though the pro- 
jected employment annual growth rate of 1.3 percent repre- 
sents a slowdown relative to the past decade, this industry, 
by adding 2.1 million new jobs and reaching 17.1 million by 
2012, will continue to be the dominant source of employment. 
Real output for retail trade is expected to grow to $1.4 trillion 
in 2012 from $1.0 trillion in 2002, or at an average annual rate of 
3.4 percent. 


Government. Employment in the public sector is projected 
to increase by 2.5 million from its 2002 level of 21.5 million 


Table 4. Industries with the fastest growing and most rapidly declining wage and salary employment, 2002-12 


2002 NAICS Industry description 
Fastest growing 

5112 Software publishers ces csc -cesscseesccrese cee ccsencsessectereccssossoneoeeeere 
5416 Management, scientific, and technical consulting 

SOINIGOS cece sscccraccteres cic svessste ester ssessassosscectocaecasecsaaecsconcaseeees 
6233, 6239 Community care facilities for the elderly and residential 

CALS MACIITES EN: OlCs castor cccscscstecee ran ccezcestassteaeeec eee 
5415 Computer systems design and related services ................-. 
5613 ERIpIOVIMENUSCIVICES = cercs.cte-..ceesezets sevesuecessavet stoner eet esesetocmes 
6241-3 Individual, family, community, and vocational 

rehabilitation SCIVviCOS cecccrecrcccceseccucesctecchsvceeeseeescssesccresreter® 
6214-6,6219 Ambulatory health care services except offices 

Ofithealthy PLaCttiOn SS ccs ceccsecacteceeceesessencctuaceeveencrarcesesseneseeere 
2213 Water, sewage, and other SySteM .............:.scescssesseseeeeeeeees 
516, 518, 519 Internet services, data processing, and other 

INFOCMALLONISOIVICOS Aecccsccsscceceeserssavasaseernenencscstencecsctereceraee 
6244 Child daycare Services; -cicc....sceren sccusceseszecseovstenensoesecateoesess 
5324 Commercial and industrial machinery and equipment 

FONtaliANd CASING ace -cncopvencenano-tsceen: <acncacnsecasasmeetens cece avonever 
6211-3 Offices of health practitioners ................:ccescsseeeseeseeees 
§322,5323 Consumer goods rental and general rental centers 
5152, 5175 Cable and other subscription programming and 

PFOGFAMIGISEIDUTION scesececervex-ceeetccsssceesnencene seeeeoacrnecesseeccencseer 
713 Amusement, gambling, and recreation industries .... 
485 Transit and ground passenger transportation ............0. 
5414 SpecializedideSign'SCMnViceS: sa seaccecrec-co.omreeccecceducanss-ctcvarsosees 
S611, 2 Office administrative and facilities support services ........... 
512 Motion picture and sound recording industries ............:000+ 
61 Educational! SemviCes .-5.c----ce-cc-vcecsnesncescaxencscevoresnstoncsctzeestarces 

Most rapidly declining 

3152 Cut and sew apparel MANUfactUring .........cesceseceseceseceneeeeeee 
3151 Apparel KinittinGiMillS ccccssccccce-cocecerscecoceecnscesaseresvoescceu-tecwecooeses 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing and fabric coating mills.............. 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing ............:ccsesesseereeeee 
313 GOXUILG MINS Fe eree eos c.ncccsuccscvaccaccsetetetsssesasssesasosctustcecdeddesecestrseeses 
3169 Other leather and allied product manufacturing ...............0. 
3132 FDIC MINS x -cresccspssencceeaeecasccsacscseacstesusesssasecnscesdeosestesvencesseceess 
3159 Apparel accessories and other apparel manufacturing ........ 
3131 Fibers Varn; ana thea Mill fc. sccsee-ccrevecaeverectencenatadsccerecterssen 
3122 POD ACCOIMAMULACEUITIING ee scccrecct- thee cteecaae cans ccateesmenenseeen-neeecnceras 
2122 MatalOreimpiitinG ie ces-sesecenccsscacccaceremts sccesseenscceerceacracenccerenscerceen 
NA Federal Government enterprises, .€.C. ........:cceessceeseeesseeeeee 
2121 CO aa TAR ree etee ce cseces cert ccncc sextet eee capes tonsa teaatescnedeas meessterse 
3259 Other chemical product and preparation manufacturing ...... 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy manufacturing 
211 @UNMANGIGAS SXtrACtlOn iereccecececcerstorece cove actencnsearsatssedessescteareets 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing.............. 
1131-2, 114 Forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping ..............csceseeseeeeeeees 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills ...........scecesceceseeseereneeeeees 
3252 Resin, synthetic rubber, and artificial synthetic fibers 


and filaments MANUFACtUFING .............cecceeceeseeseeeseeeeeeceneeeees 


Average 
Thousands of jobs Change annual rate 
of change 
2002 2012 2002-12 2002-12 
256.0 429.7 173.7 5.3 
731.8 1,137.4 405.6 4.5 
695.3 1,077.6 382.3 4.5 
1,162.7 V7 97-0 635.0 4.5 
3,248.8 §,012.3 1,763.5 4.4 
1,269.3 1,866.6 597.3 3.9 
1,443.6 2,113.4 669.8 3.9 
48.5 71.0 22.5 3.9 
528.8 773.1 244.3 3.9 
734.2 1,050.3 316.1 3.6 
102.2 142.8 40.6 3.4 
3,189.9 4,418.8 1,228.9 3.3 
352.9 484.2 131.3 3.2 
220.9 299.8 78.9 3.1 
1,307.6 1,717.3 409.7 2.8 
371.5 487.7 116.2 2.8 
122.9 160.8 37.9 PAE 
390.3 507.6 117.3 Zh 
387.1 503.1 116.0 PLA f 
2,650.6 3,409.8 759.2 2.6 
281.8 iba -204.7 -12.2 
49.6 20.0 -29.6 =8.7 
82.4 40.1 42.3 -6.9 
8.6 4.5 4.1 -6.3 
293.2 156.9 -136.3 -6.1 
19.9 10.8 =9:1 -5.9 
146.6 79.6 -67.0 6.9 
26.2 15.1 =—11.1 -5.4 
64.2 37.2 27.0 -5.3 
33.2 20.2 -13.0 4.8 
29.4 18.0 -11.4 4.8 
51.9 32.4 —-19.5 4.6 
74.9 62.3 —22.6 -3.5 
112.4 79.4 —33.0 -3.4 
107.1 76.0 -31.1 -3.4 
122.5 88.4 34.1 =—3.2 
249.8 182.1 -67.7 =: 
67.6 50.4 -17.2 —2.9 
168.2 126.4 41.8 -2.8 
114.3 88.5 -25.8 =2.0) 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


through 2012. This reflects an annual growth rate of 1.1 per- 
cent, slower than the total nonfarm wage and salary increase 
of 1.5 percent. Federal Government employment is projected 
to maintain its 2002 level of 2.8 million, adding only 12,000 
jobs by 2012. Job growth generated by increased homeland 
security needs is expected to be offset by other Federal agency 
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budgetary constraints, the growing use of private contrac- 
tors, and the transfer of some functions to State and local 
government. The expected stabilizing outcome is a divergence 
from this sector’s historical employment declines of 1.2 per- 
cent annually from 1992-2002. 

State and local government employment is projected to 
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| Table 5. | Industries with the fastest growing and most rapidly declining output growth, 2002-12 


Billions of chained Change Average annual 
2002 NAICS Industry description (1996) dollars rate of change 
2002 2012 2002-12 
Fastest growing 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing .............. 262.8 2,292.7 2,029.9 24.2 
3342 Communications equipment ManufactUring ...........eseeceeeeee 100.0 268.1 168.1 10.4 
516, 518, 519 Internet services, data processing, and other 
INfOrMAtION SEFVICES .............ssceeeseeeees sina odes acauaie aecueaawaeaene 86.9 232.6 145.7 10.3 
5415 Computer systems design and related services .............+..-++ 127.1 302.2 175.1 9.0 
5112 SOftWANe! PUDISNOTS -tvecsewcseceeventx-cntenene-n-v-cctrane-vaceseceasecusvancoust 102.2 228.8 126.6 8.4 
512 Motion picture and sound recording Industries ..............:0+ 92.8 177.8 85.0 6.7 
3362 Motor vehicle body and trailer manufacturing ...........0:s 22.1 38.5 16.4 5.7 
5417, 5419 Scientific research and development and other 
professional, scientific, and technical services ............-... 166.4 283.7 gress} 5.5 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies manufacturing ............202+ 54.8 91.2 36.4 5.2 
3339 Other general purpose machinery manufacturing ............:.+- 50.8 84.3 33.4 §.2 
5418 Advertising and related SCrviCes ............csscssesssssssscessseeseers 66.8 110.6 43.8 5.2 
5613 EMplOyMeNtSOMrviCOSteicvsscccucesecscssesestseeseececeeeoncroncsuerdesetunastene 104.4 171.7 67.3 5.1 
3335 Metalworking machinery manufacturing 23.3 37.6 14.4 4.9 
8131-3 Religious, grantmaking and giving services, and social 
AAVOCACY) OF ANIZAUONS eccveccesctetse-colsvenseecesessesceenccsseossss osnso 66.2 107.0 40.8 4.9 
481 Ain trAnSPorta tions ieetsssessnsyststgerete peach ostes an seemsdbuceeses toasepaeoavaze 142.2 229.5 87.3 4.9 
517, except 5175 Telecommunications, except cable and other 
PFOGraM MING) AISMIDUTOM coceseecccescesoscuseseccecrececstcervevecers<ssceeeee 400.6 644.7 244.0 49 
3353 Electrical equipment MANUFACtUFING ............eeseeseeeseeeeseeeeeeeeee 28.6 45.5 16.9 47 
42 Wholesale trade) So, 6 -c.sc<.ts4. deere alk ta nen avieaaokscaccseccenncsinpae 1,025.3 1,622.5 597.2 4.7 
6214-6,6219 Ambulatory health care services except offices 
‘Ofzhealtti PractlOn Orsi sasscactecttee-osvacx eter tene scarce csxecastoae 120.2 188.3 68.1 4.6 
3321 FOFGiNG anid StAMPUNG | eee- veces ovonccestae! ccosescasevesvaasness «noc ceuacensteers 22.8 35.5 12.8 4.5 
Most rapidly declining 
3151 Apparel KiMIttNGiIMllS cetrcsccveseexs-seasaecvtvcevevactcusseecoasterateccucastete 6.4 2.3 44 9.7 
3152 Cut and sew apparel Manufacturing ...........:ccccesceceecesseseseeees 39.8 WA -22.7 -8.1 
3169 Other leather and allied product manufacturing ..................+- 2.1 1.0 —1.2 —7.7 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing ...............:csecsesseseeseeee 2.6 1.2 -1.4 7.7 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing and fabric coating mills .............. 12.2 6.5 -5.6 -6.0 
3251 Basic Chemical iMmarnfactusrin ie see ccare.-axccecteurpacencctvvarsenscasnaees 97.5 75.6 -21.9 -2.5 
3131 FIDGEValns AMGtiOad, ITHIS Scrcmuctn co, osivctecececcchactecserineacacteee 10.5 8.2 —2.4 -2.5 
3159 Apparel accessories and other apparel manufacturing......... 3.8 3.3 -.6 -1.5 
2121 COANE Orcschs cere ces nincstxcatntn «cents tune tracy rntsshecteucsamcenccpaassnakeenes 26.2 23.4 -2.8 -1.1 
211 OIMFANG GAS SXtCACHON ectececescageatacticssivav.sahesmaveneestuncenaiecs 87.4 79.6 -7.8 -9 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying ...........c:cceeceeeeees 17.6 16.7 -8 —5 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills ............cccescsesscsssseseessssnsees 67.7 64.7 -3.0 =5 
3252 Resin, synthetic rubber, and artificial synthetic fibers 
and filaments manufacturing 56.4 54.0 2.4 -.4 
3132 SOIC THINS  iensetetssceces-ssdensnecveibes 22.1 21.1 -9 4 
3122 TOBACCO MANUISCHUTING | sissstssangacattelenvcavncsttssosssccettenepennestoniey 34.2 33.1 —1.0 —3 
3314 Nonferrous metal (except aluminum) production 
ANGI PIICSBSINGitnan.cscucscinvadcts tees occrameertovieerceeerch cache 21.8 -.6 3 


increase from the 1992 level of 18.7 million to 21.2 million jobs 
by 2012. The annual rate of growth is expected to slow from 
1.8 percent posted between 1992 and 2002 to 1.3 percent 
through 2012. Driving this growth is the expected 1.7 million 
jobs from State and local government education, which ac- 
counts for more than half of all State and local government 
employment. Even though flat enrollments for preschool, el- 
ementary, and secondary classes are projected, proposed 
government reforms such as universal preschool, all-day kin- 
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dergarten, and reduced class size should buoy the employ- 
ment demand for this segment of State and local government 
education. Rising enrollments in post-secondary education, 
spurred by children of the baby boomers reaching college 
age and a general demand for continued career and skills train- 
ing, therefore, will be the main catalyst for this industry’s 
overall employment growth.!° 

Output for State and local hospitals is expected to moder- 
ately grow at 1.5 percent annually as these hospitals continue 


Table 6. 


Industries with the largest wage and salary employment growth and declines, 2002-12 


to provide services to trauma victims, the poor, and unin- 
sured persons. Employment growth, however, will be limited— 
increasing by a meager 0.3 percent annually to 1.0 million jobs 
in 2012 from 995,000 in 2002. This will be due to productivity 
increases, the trend of some communities eliminating certain 
services, and more State government hospitals closing or be- 
ing converted into community general hospitals, which are 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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usually private, not-for-profit institutions."! 

The rest of State and local government employment will grow 
as aconsequence of the events surrounding September 11, 2001; 
the assumption of some Federal Government responsibilities; 
and an increasing population demanding more services. Budget- 
ary constraints, reductions in Federal aid, and resistance to tax 
increases from citizens will work to impede this growth. 


February 2004 


; Average annual 
Thousands of jobs Change 
2002 NAICS Industry description iote. aehange 
2002 2012 2002-12 2002-12 
Largest growth 

44-45 FROAN AGG Roce cee ces ees en tecscancesecestecuveteoscectud ets et cacwen: ottnnnceh easton a 15,047.2 17,129.2 2,082.0 1.3 
5613 Employment Services ...............scecsssesssersee» 3,248.8 5,012.3 1,763.5 4.4 
NA State and local government education 9,876.0 11,606.0 1,730.0 1.6 
722 Food services and drinking places ........... 8,411.7 9,749.0 1o8t3 1:5 
6211-3 Offices of health practitioners ............... 3,189.9 4,418.8 1,228.9 3.3 
23 Gonstnuctionizn.nesaer rats ee. 6573127, 7,745.4 AONS.7 1.4 
61 EducationalisenviceStcste ttc sec ete tire eee 2,650.6 3,409.8 759.2 2.6 
6214-6,6219 Ambulatory health care services except offices of health 

PLACTIUONO Sierra erst ares te terse Meee cee eee caer aera ae eeerena 1,443.6 2,113.4 669.8 3.9 
NA State and local general government, n.e.c. .... 6,838.4 7,508.1 669.7 9 
42 Wholesale trade 5,641.1 6,279.3 638.2 nal 
5415 Computer systems design and related Services ..............esccsceceseeeee 1,162.7 1,797.7 635.0 4.5 
622 FOS IAS cecos seve ceenese tcctancotetaces Serie cote cos nse sonscnsesuctecenGeRe ee 4,153.1 4,785.0 631.9 1.4 
6241-3 Individual, family, community, and vocational rehabilitation 

SONVIC CS sce canes Sette ee soae eee ee ree Cer eI eseiatte naa ae 1,269.3 1,866.6 597.3 3.9 
6231-2 Nursing care and residential mental health facilities .... 2,047.8 2,607.1 559.3 2.4 
484, 492 Truck transportation and Couriers ANd MESSENGETS ...........ceeeceeeeees 1,897.1 2,404.3 507.2 2.4 
5614, 5616, 5619 Business support and investigation and security services 

ANAESUPPOMLSOMVICES INO :C hac. cvaracec-oaccsnn se: ccevaasevasescecee ae oecatmeneeeneee Aes) 2,260.8 488.5 25 
8131-3 Religious, grantmaking and giving services, and social 

AAVOCACYFOFGAMIZATONS pees terse ce aeee vscoxes cacescesevanccvaccuesonmvacements 1,944.2 2,372.0 427.8 2.0 
713 Amusement, gambling, and recreation industries ...............::ccseeeeee 1,307.6 BALTES 409.7 2.8 
5416 Management, scientific, and technical consulting services ........... 731.8 1,137.4 405.6 4.5 
5617 Services to buildings And GWEIlINGS ...........:ecceseeeeecseeseseeeceseescaeeaees 1,597.3 1,980.2 382.9 2.2 

Largest declines 

111,112 Agricultural prOGUCIS \.cciccctescssowcesscnsescaceonavscosssscctaccesassaneassusnceecsoneerens 1,955.4 1,631.8 -323.6 -1.8 
3152 Cut and sew apparel manufacturing 281.8 77.1 -204.7 -12.2 
3364 Aerospace product and parts manufacturing 468.3 385.7 -82.6 -1.9 
3344 Semiconductor and other electronic component manufacturing ..... 531.4 452.0 -79.4 -1.6 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing .............sse 249.8 182.1 —67.7 -3.1 
3132 Fab riGi mill Siccecs .cacvee cscs cessed avcvecsecthscasecasaceons-tatesssevtaversessasceventesesscace 146.6 79.6 -67.0 -5.9 
3345 Navigational, measuring, electromedical, and control instruments 

ITEM FACT GA SecoecccaseconcotecccecsspucerexettveccteescSeevastecectusstccesvouscessrehcs 450.6 395.6 —55.0 -1.3 
814 Private: NOUSehOIGS: -ficc.c.-ssss,csanusensscestsavsarestersenveweccdtesaseors 757.0 702.7 64.3 —7 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing and fabric coating mills 82.4 40.1 42.3 -6.9 
3221 Pulp; papery ang papenrDOardMillSh cca ccccceeece-ccvceeccectcoees.ncsucaececnecsnss 168.2 126.4 41.8 -2.8 
491 POStall SCPVICG aieestecescsccsasess-ccsteRecccsscesenacuccasonscstescusacssasesasesasestecess 844.8 807.0 -37.8 -.5 
211 Oilfand: GAStextAactiO Mes cesceres<ccneasenc-s-<-encccceecececeencaeeescnt cance 122.5 88.4 -34.1 3.2 
3259 Other chemical product and preparation manufacturing 112.4 79.4 -33.0 -3.4 
5615 Travel arrangement and reservation services ........... 258.0 225.9 -32.1 -1.3 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy manufacturing 107.1 76.0 31.1 -3.4 
2211 Electric power generation, transmission, and distribution .............. 435.7 404.7 -31.0 -.7 
3251 Basic chomicallmanutacturinG ae. .tescsccssessesecccesestercssccencecescovesreueeseerse 170.5 139.8 -30.7 -2.0 
3222 Converted paper product Manufacturing ............ssscesceseessessesceseeeeeee 381.6 351.1 -30.5 -.8 
3151 PAD AOI CMILCIMG MM Stes-cesssteeces cance ecesass tc ctee= sete scteneesJasZeaceceseesanscescse 49.6 20.0 -29.6 -8.7 
3131 EIDOravaM andi threaGimnlll Sisecce-ccces: seven eectssecwacuc-naecaucecasescucracse<coase 64.2 37.2 -27.0 -6.3 
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Industries with the largest output growth and declines, 2002-2012 


Billions of chained Change Average annual 
2002 (1996) dollars rate of change 
NAICS Industry description 
2002 2012 
Largest growth 

3341 Computer and peripheral equipment MANUFACTULING ............sceseeseereerees 262.8 2,292.7 
42 Wholesale trade cccctsccctcsnvexcscecssencotctncovoctovscsursescossssscencvarens 1,025.3 1,622.5 
44-45 Retail trace icc ec casc ites scone scscesecteraecctsonesuscncavccaes senvctercrrectenttasteomaterstacyeas 1,013.1 1,420.0 
§21, 522,525, 533 Credit intermediation and related activities, monetary authorities, 

and funds, trusts, and other financial VehiCIES ..............:ccesceeeseeeesreee 794.3 1,114.4 
517, except 5175 Telecommunications, except cabie and other programming 

GIS UHIIDU TION acs sects chee. Seer cet aashast al seco) Seated cas taeda cas ceacaucdsounceeeeeatesroncommreas 400.6 644.7 
531 FREal OStALC cieieexccctetenlikecsdesedetandoesacovsceassatedenssies 659.6 873.1 
551 Management of companies and enterprises 468.3 668.9 
NA Owner-occupiod GwellinGSi-ve.<creecrat ects cacnsen setenv ascastvaccusavesecsessessxenseaca 710.3 906.9 196.6 2.5 
§21, 5221 Monetary authorities and depository credit intermediation ................. 408.2 584.5 176.3 3.7 
523 Securities, commodity contracts, and other financial investments 

end related ACHVILGS).c..ccs..ccrctcccoessceycceves eleva npeceretevecevereret neeecrarmennentieed 350.1 525.9 175.8 4.2 

5415 Computer systems design and related ServiCeS ............scccsseceeeeeneeeeee 127.1 302.2 175.1 9.0 
3342 Communications equipment MAaNUfAactuUring .............ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeenes 100.0 268.1 168.1 10.4 
516, 518, 519 Internet services, data processing, and other information services . 86.9 232.6 145.7 10.3 
5222, 5223,525,533 | Nondepository credit intermediation and related support activities, 

funds, trusts, and lessors of nonfinancial intangible 

assets (except COPyWrighted WOrKS) .........2.c.scssccnsessoecccecceessececesess 386.4 530.4 144.1 3.2 
6211-3 Officesof/ health ipractitioNers:a:ccceccesx-sacnccseenaceveseacatscevarescueustcoseeenaeeee 332.3 468.9 136.6 3.5 
23 GQOMSUIICTI ONE Se cc cescateas cca tescpcas ese cone ooo cvn cecnsonconecucastueteetieoceteneetaactatenaceae 718.7 851.8 133.1 nerd 
5112 SOftware PUbliSMens es. scctcse castes cont -coserespsancaenstcasteceracceceotesencaetceemeaareenee 102.2 228.8 126.6 8.4 
5417, 5419 Scientific research and development and other professional, 

scientifichandtechnical SOrviCes) <2. ...--2.c-.caccassesocevasnecentccacsceetvencastusees 166.4 283.7 117.3 §.5 
484, 492 Truck transportation and Couriers And MESSENGETS ..............ssseseeeeeeees 239.5 349.1 109.6 3.8 
622 THOS IAS Foc eccas ronctncesscacesexcevazencocene ne cxcvsvewsueuthonat cc tkenasae cucuat es cuateessenyanted 334.3 424.4 90.1 2.4 
Largest declines 

3152 Cut and sew apparel Manufacturing .............:csscscesssseecesceccecesseseeneeseeeee 39.8 171 -22.7 -8.1 
3251 Basic chemical manufacturing) 2escrsscnccnnsasnnsnancaxenccasacscaccsantcaceeecotescce 97.5 75.6 -21.9 -25 
211 Oh ANG! GAS: OxtraCtln Zee. -csovsseovesex cae opecsasevstatsavateterenanscderceteraleesssaeecneet 87.4 79.6 —78 —9 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing and fabric coating Mills ...............ccsseeeeee 12.2 6.5 -5.6 -6.0 
3151 Apparel kriittinig mall See ce. aecsc ste acasscncstasscevencs cxeetener suotes cares een, deeseaneseneee 6.4 2.3 “41 9.7 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 67.7 64.7 -3.0 -5 
2121 GSO TINT ieee cere scat ss hese nance pe cons c sh dusnsaandas tint tone taaceacesanen Rent eR 26.2 23.4 -2.8 —1.1 
3252 Resin, synthetic rubber, and artificial synthetic fibers and filaments 

NVIEAICLQCUUTUNG  covece stapsztesusnsaccneeteccocsnnnciusctahananceactnar Cece eencenecreeeere nee 56.4 54.0 -2.4 -4 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills ...............c:00008 10.5 8.2 -2.4 =5 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing 2.6 1.2 -1.4 —(f 
3169 Other leather and allied product manufacturing ...............secseeeseseeeseeee 2.1 1.0 —1.2 7.7 
3122 TODACCO MIG UACKUMNG 's.5sacnevaasentcssscccastasaucieriathad Thaclebentcceteenencaceereteres 34.2 33.1 -1.0 -.3 
3132 FPSO TNS Prenree ces tometer taaicne va candessenniarinneticc ent cxsyencck Gems eset ae 22.1 21.1 -9 -.4 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying 17.5 16.7 -8 -5 
3314 Nonferrous metal (except aluminum) production and processing ...... 21.8 21.1 -6 -.3 
3159 Apparel accessories and other apparel manufacturing .............0.0000 ‘ 


Goods-producing sector 


Agriculture. Being the industry with the largest projected 
declines in employment, farms are expected to repeat their 
historical trend by shedding an additional 324,000 jobs and 
settling at 1.6 million workers by 2012. The agriculture sector 
as a whole is projected to experience the largest declines in 
employment for any major sector, 340,000 at a 1.6-percent an- 
nual rate. Real output, however, is projected to expand annu- 
ally by 1.6 percent to $351.6 billion in 2012, up from $299.6 
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billion in 2002. The persistent dichotomy between farm em- 
ployment and production is due predominately to continued 
productivity growth, which is facilitated by industry consoli- 
dations and more efficient farm machinery. The negative 
trends in employment is expected to be moderated somewhat 
by the rising demand for organic farm produce, increases in 
the number of farmer-owned and -operated cooperatives, and 
targeted government assistance, which all bode relatively well 
for small- to medium-sized farms. Support activities for agri- 
culture and forestry, which include such services as farm man-. 


agement, cultivation, and harvesting, is expected to be the 
only agriculture component posting employment gains. Em- 
ployment, rising by a modest 0.7-percent rate between 2002 
and 2012, is expected to reach 133,000 by 2012. 


Mining. Jobs in the mining sector are projected to decline 
at a 1.3-percent annual rate and reach 451,000 in 2012. This 
represents a loss of 61,000 jobs and a continuation of its 1992— 
2002 historical declines. The persistent long-term employment 
reductions are due to technology driven productivity in- 
creases, industry consolidation, stringent environmental 
regulations, and international competition.'? Real output is 
also expected to be reduced at an annual rate of 0.6 percent, 
contracting to its 1992 level of $155 billion. Setting the pace 
for this sector’s employment declines, jobs in metal ore min- 
ing, which are subject to industry consolidations and labor 
saving technologies, are projected to decline at an average 
annual rate of 4.8 percent. However, because metals are used 
primarily as raw materials by other industries, the metal ore 
mining industry is influenced by the strength of the general 
economy and is expected to be the only production-based 
mining sector to experience increases in output. 

This scenario is juxtaposed against the coal mining indus- 
try, which is expected to be one of the fastest declining indus 
tries, both in terms of employment and output. Employment is 
expected to contract by an average annual 3.5 percent, while 
output is projected to decline by 1.1 percent. Although coal 
mining is the cheapest, most abundant fossil fuel and ac- 
counts for half of this country’s electricity production, em- 
ployment and production in this industry will be most influ- 
enced by how electric utility companies respond to stricter 
environmental regulations. As the costs of compliance in- 
creases, through, for example, the installation of costly clean- 
ing and monitoring equipment, the demand for coal is expected 
to shrink. Therefore, output is expected to contract slightly 
ahead of its 1992 level of $22 billion from its 2002 level of $26 
billion. 

Accounting for the majority of this sector’s employment in 
1992, the oil and gas extraction industry will reverse its relative 
prominence by declining from 182,000 jobs in 1992 to 88,000 by 
2012. The 34,000 jobs lost at a 3.2-percent annual rate between 
2002 and 2012 ranks this industry among the economy’s fastest 
and largest source of employment declines. Fluctuations in glo- 
bal oil and gas prices, strict environment regulations, limited ac- 
cess to Federal lands, and foreign competition will have a nega- 
tive impact on this industry’s real output'"—declining by an 
annual rate of 0.9 percent to $80 billion by 2012. 


Construction. The construction industry, which is pro- 
jected to add more than a million jobs by 2012 at a 1.4-percent 
average rate of growth, is the goods-producing sector’s only 
source of employment growth. Reaching an employment level 


of 7.8 million in 2012, the construction industry is also among 
the economy’s top-10 largest source of employment growth. 
Real output, however, is projected to increase at a tamer an- 
nual rate of 1.7-percent—slower than the 2.8-percent annual 
rate achieved during the previous decade and almost half the 
projected rate for the economy as a whole. 

Delayed replacement or remodeling of industrial plants and 
greater demand for aging-population related nursing, extended 
care, and high-technology medical treatment facilities will pro- 
pel nonresidential construction to lead this aggregate seg- 
ment. However, technology enhancements will dampen de- 
mand for new commercial construction, as nontraditional work 
and retail environments such as teleconferencing, 
telecommuting, and electronic shopping continue to prolifer- 
ate. Total nonresidential investment in structures is therefore 
expected to grow by 1.8 percent over the 2002-12 period. 

Residential construction, closely tied to demographic fac- 
tors will grow at a 2.1-percent pace throughout the 2002-12 
period. As baby-boomers reach their peak earning years, the 
demand for upgraded homes, second homes, and assisted 
living housing will increase. In addition, as their children, the 
echo boomers, augment the younger age groups, and the 
number of immigrants increases, the demand for single-family 


housing and rental apartments also is projected to increase. 


Manufacturing. This sector’s share of total employment is 
expected to continue to decline, while its share of total output is 
projected to be maintained—teversing its trend in the prior de- 
cade. Reflecting an average annual employment decline of 0.9 
percent and an absolute job loss of 1.5 million from 1992 to 2002, 
manufacturing employment represented only 10.6 percent of to- 
tal employment in 2002, down from almost 14 percent in 1992. 
During this decade, manufacturing employment peaked in 1998 
at 17.5 million, up from 16.8 million in 1992. The projected, pro- 
ductivity-led declines in this sector’s employment, even though 
relatively moderate at 158,000, will slightly lower its share of total 
employment to 9.2 percent in 2012. This translates into 15.2 mil- 
lion wage and salary manufacturing jobs maintained in 2012. 
Even though the 15.3 million jobs counted in 2002 represents the 
trough of the 2001 recession, the 2.3 million jobs lost since 1998 
are not expected to be recovered. 

Up against the dramatic historical output gains in the ser- 
vice-providing sector, the 2.3-percent average annual in- 
creases and the $773.4 billion worth of additional real output 
that was generated by the manufacturing sector between 1992 
and 2002 was not enough for this sector to maintain its 25.9 
percent nominal output share in 1992—dropping to 21.1 per- 
cent by 2002. However, due to somewhat moderate output 
growth expectations in the service-sector and an accelerated 
manufacturing output growth prospect over the projected 
period, manufacturing’s 2002 share of total nominal output is 
projected to be maintained. Consistent with overall economic 
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growth, real output for manufacturing is expected to increase 
at an average annual rate of 3.4 percent between 2002 and 
2012—faster than the 1992-2002 historical 2.3 percent rate, 
and rivals the service-producing sector’s projected 3.5 per- 
cent annual growth rate. Led by productivity gains and strong 
demand by consumers, businesses, and exports, manufactur- 
ing output is expected to increase by $1.5 trillion to reach $5.4 
trillion by 2012. 

The industry manufacturing groups that will lead the pace 
of output growth are: computer and electronic products manu- 
facturing (11.8 percent); plastics and rubber products manufac- 
turing (4.1 percent); machinery manufacturing (4.0 percent); and 
fabricated metal products manufacturing (3.4 percent). The in- 
dustry groups that will contribute the strongest drags on em- 
ployment are: apparel manufacturing (—1 1.0 percent); textile mills 
(6.1 percent); and leather and allied product manufacturing (4.0 
percent). These industries are also projected to be the only manu- 
facturing sources with declining output. 

The computer and electronic products manufacturing 
group, which includes computer, communications, semicon- 
ductor, and navigational production, highlights the dichoto- 
mist relationship between the growth of manufacturing out- 
put and the productivity led declines in employment. For ex- 
ample, with a 24.2-percent projected growth rate, the com- 
puter and peripheral equipment manufacturing industry has 
the fastest growing real output of any detailed industry for 
which BLs prepares projections. Reaching $2.3 trillion by 2012, 
a $2.0 trillion increase over its 2002 output level, this industry 
is also the economy’s largest source of projected output 
growth. (See table 7.) However, due to the introduction of 
new technology and automated manufacturing processes, 
this industry’s employment is expected to exceed its 2.7 per- 
cent historical rate of decline, and lose 68,000 jobs over its 
2002 level of 250,000.'4 

Communication equipment, with a projected output level 
of $268 billion, is this group’s second largest industry. Grow- 
ing demand for wireless phones as quality and services im- 
prove, along with enhanced wireless computer applications 
and evolving forms of Internet connectivity will expand the 
output for the communications equipment industry annually 
by 10.4 percent, the economy’s second fastest rate. 

Real output for the plastics and rubber manufacturing 
group is projected to increase by $8.2 billion to reach $244.6 
billion in 2012. Employment is expected to reach 991,000 by 
2012—a 138,000 increase from the 2002 level. The resulting 
1.5-percent average annual rate of growth in employment 
makes plastics and rubber manufacturing the fastest and larg- 
est growing group within the manufacture sector. Plastics 
product manufacturing, the dominant industry within this 
group, primarily molds plastics for manufacturing industries. 
Many of the most rapidly growing industries in the economy, 
including construction and industries manufacturing elec- 
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tronics, computers, communication equipment, and motor ve- 
hicles, use plastic products as an intermediate input in pro- 
duction. Demand by these industries will sustain employment 
and output growth in the plastics products industry through- 
out the projected period. 

The industries within the apparel and textile mill groups 
are all among the most rapidly declining industries in terms of 
employment over the 2002-12 period. Because of its labor- 
intensive nature, import competition and changing trade regu- 
lations are the most important factors behind the apparel 
industry’s projected employment declines of 246,000, to 
112,000 in 2012—-greater than any other industry’s reduction 
except agriculture. Transforming textile mill fabrics into cloth- 
ing and accessories, this industry’s output is also projected 
to decline by 7.6 percent annually, which is the economy’s 
most aggressive pace. Real output is expected to contract 
from $50.0 billion in 2002 to $22.8 billion in 2012 as new auto- 
mation, fierce retailer cost-cutting pressures, and consolida- 
tions all negatively influence this industry. Echoing the de- 
cline of the domestic apparel industry, the textile mills group 
will experience similar downward trends in employment and 
output. Employment, projected to contract almost by half, is 
expected to decline by 136,000 to 157,000 in 2012, while real 
output declines by 2.2 percent annually, to $35.8 billion in 
2012. 

In 1992 and 2002, the largest share of nominal manufactur- 
ing output, more than 15 percent, was produced by the trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing group. By 2012, even 
though the percent share comanded by the computer elec- 
tronic production manufacturing industry will run a close sec- 
ond, transportation equipment manufacturing will maintain 
its relative dominance. Highlighting this fact, transportation 
equipment manufacturing, which includes motor vehicle, aero- 
space, railroad, and shipbuilding is the largest manufacturer 
employer, with about 1.8 million workers in 2002. Amid a rela- 
tively small drop in employment over the projected period, 
this industry group will continue to be manufacturing’s domi- 
nant source of employment. Jobs in aerospace product and parts 
manufacturing, the principal employment sector within transpor- 
tation equipment manufacturing, is projected to decline by 83,000 
workers to 386,000 by 2012. Real output for the aerospace prod- 
uct and parts industry, which produces aircraft, guided missiles, 
and space vehicles, declined from $138 billion in 1992 to $116 
billion in 2002. The continued attention given to the Nation’s 
security will increase the demand for military aircraft and equip- 
ment. However, output is expected to maintain its 2002 level as 
import competition intensifies. 

Motor vehicle manufacturing production, the principal sector 
within transportation equipment manufacturing, in terms of out- 
put, stood at $236 billion in 2002. Facilitated by healthy produc- 
tivity gains, output is expected to increase by 3.1 percent annu- 
ally to $319 billion by 2012. This, however, represents a marginal 


slowdown from the 3.6-percent growth experienced over the last 
decade. Output growth will be limited due to the anticipated slow- 
down in the growth of the driving age population, competition 
’ from foreign producers, improvements in vehicle quality that ex- 
tend longevity, and safety and environmental regulations that 
increase production costs. Motor vehicle manufacturing employ- 
ment in 2002 was 267,000—approximately the same level as that 
in 1992, and is expected to decline slightly by 0.6 percent annu- 
ally from 2002 to 2012. The resulting decline to 251,000 jobs by 
2012 will be a consequence of companies continuing to absorb 
productivity-enhancing technologies such as robotics, comput- 
ers, and factory automation. 


THE BLS PROJECTION for the goods-producing sector speaks for 
the economy as a whole: strong productivity led output gains, 
coupled with relatively marginal employment increases. Even 
though the service-providing industries will remain the 
economy’s most dominant sector, the pace of output growth 
will be on par with its goods-providing counterpart. This rep- 
resents a significant divergence from the service-providing 
sector’s historical stronger rate of growth. Business fixed in- 
vestment, the Gbp component with the fastest growth rate, is 
expected to be the main catalyst behind this caveat. Even 
though demand from personal consumption will remain the 


Notes 


! This article uses the gross duplicated output concept. Gross dupli- 
cated output measures not only Gpp, or all final demand purchases of 
new goods and services, but also all new goods and services produced as 
intermediate goods for use in further production. Real output is mea- 
sured as a 1996 based chain-weighted Fisher index and is used for 
historical rate of growth comparisons. Real output on an industry basis 
does not add to their higher level aggregates because of chain weight- 
ing. See Charles Steindel, “Chain-weighting: The New Approach to 
Measuring GpP,” Current Issues in Economics and Finance, Federal 
Reserve Board of New York, December 1995. 


2 Providing a more accurate measure of the relative importance of 
aggregated sectors of the economy, current-dollar output estimates 
were used in lieu of chain-weighted measures. See J. Steven Landefeld, 
Brent R. Moulton, and Cindy M. Vojtech, “Chained-Dollar Indexes: 
Issues, Tips on Their Use, and Upcoming Changes,” Survey of Current 
Business, US Department of Commerce, November 2003, pp. 8-16. 


3 For further discussion on these factors, see the articles by Mitra 
Tossi, pp. 37-57; and Betty Su, pp. 23-36, this issue. 


4 This is the first set of BLS projections developed from the 2002 
North American Industrial Classification System (NAICS); past projec- 
tions utilized the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification System (SIC). 


5 The Business Cycle Dating Committee, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, determined in July 2003 that the 2001 recession 
began in March 2001 and ended in November 2001. 


6 For more in-depth reading on the comparison of manufacturing 
productivities across countries, see Aaron E. Cobet and Gregory A. 
Wilson, “Comparing 50 years of labor productivity in U.S. and for- 


dominant source of output and employment generated in 2012, 
purchases of new construction and equipment by businesses 
will be responsible for the accelerated pace of the goods- 
producing sector’s projected output. 

Furthermore, as the service-providing sector’s pace of em- 
ployment growth is expected to slightly decelerate, the goods- 
producing sector will witness a marginal expansion. This is a 
result of the manufacturing sector stabilizing its previously 
persistent employment declines and the positive job growth 
posted by the construction industry. Machinery, fabricated 
metal, and transportation equipment manufacturing are all 
large sectors that highlight this expected manufacturing phe- 
nomenon. Reflecting an ever-evolving economy, the desire 
by businesses to enhance productivity, and an aging popula- 
tion, the service-providing sector’s most influential indus- 
tries are professional and business services, and education 
and health services. 

Mirroring trends in many industrialized countries, the latest 
round of BLS projections sets productivity gains as the medium 
through which output outpaces the projected growth in the la- 
bor force. In addition, its main themes are expected to be an 
economy that is dominated by the service-providing sector in 
terms of employment and output share, but witnesses significant 
gains in the goods-producing sector’s rate of growth. a 


eign manufacturing,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2002, pp. 51-65. 


7 Also, see “Digital Economy 2002” (Department of Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Administration, February 2002). 


® For more information on nursing care and residential mental health 
facilities see, A. Jones, “The National Nursing Home Survey: 1999 
Summary” vol. 13, no. 152 (Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Health Statistics, 2002). 


° For more information on trends affecting hospitals see, Trend 
Watch Chartbook 2003 (The American Hospital Association, Washing- 
ton, DC, July 2003). 


10 See Debra E. Gerald and William J. Hussar, “Projections of Edu- 
cation Statistics to 2012” (U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Washington, pc, August 2002). 


Trend Watch Chartbook 2003, July 2003. 


12 Also see International Energy Outlook (Department of Energy, 
Energy Information Administration, January 2002) and R. F. Balazik, L. 
McCartan, D.E. Morse, and S. F. Sibley, “Annual Review 2001,” Mining 
Engineering, May 2002. 


'3 For further information on the oil and gas extraction industry, see 
“Annual Energy Outlook 2002” (Department of Energy, Energy Infor- 
mation Administration, January 2002.) 


'4 Also see Christopher Kask and Edward Sieber, “Productivity 
growth in ‘high-tech’ manufacturing industries,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, March 2002, pp. 16-31. 
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Occupational Employment 


Employment outlook: 2002-12 


Occupational employment 


projections to 2012 


Employment in professional and related and in service occupations 
are expected to increase the fastest and add the most jobs 

from 2002 to 2012, while office and administrative support 
occupations should grow about half as fast as the total; 

production occupations should grow very slowly 


otal employment is projected to increase 
by 21.3 million jobs over the 2002-12 
period, rising to 165.3 million, according 
to the latest projections of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.' This increase represents about 
600,000 more jobs than were added over the 
previous 10-year period (1992-2002). The 
projected 14.8-percent increase, however, is less 
than the 16.8-percent increase of the previous 
10-year period. Self employment is projected to 
decline 2.3 percent, from 11.5 to 11.2 million. 
This article discusses a number of aspects of 
the projections along with related information: 


¢ changes in the structure of employment 
at the major occupational group level; 

* the detailed occupations? that are pro- 
jected to grow fastest as well as those 
with the largest numerical increases and 
decreases, along with their current edu- 
cational and training requirements and 
earnings; and 

* — the total job openings projected to occur 
due to growth in the economy and the 
net replacement needs resulting from 
workers who leave the labor force or 
transfer to other occupations 


In this article, projected employment is analyzed 
from two perspectives—percent change and nu- 
merical change—because one can be large and 
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the other small, depending on the size of employ- 
ment in the base year. The following example 
using data for two occupations generally requir- 
ing the same level of education—a bachelor’s 
degree— illustrates the importance of viewing job 
outlook from both perspectives: 


Employment of environmental engineers is 
projected to grow twice as fast as employ- 
ment of accountants and auditors over the 
2002-12 period, 38.2 percent, compared 
with 19.5 percent. However, the accoun- 
tants and auditors occupation is projected 
to add more than 11 times the number of 
new jobs (205,000 compared with 18,000), 
because employment was so much larger 
than for environmental engineers in 2002 
(1,055,000 compared with 47,000). 


Major occupational groups 


Among the major occupational groups, employ- 
ment in the two largest in 2002—professional and 
related occupations and service occupations— 
will increase the fastest and add the most jobs 
from 2002 to 2012. (See table 1.) These major 
groups, which are on opposite ends of the edu- 
cational attainment and earnings spectrum, are 
expected to provide more than half of the total 
job growth from 2002 to 2012. Employment is 
projected to grow about as fast as overall em- 
ployment in management, business, and finan- 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


00-0000 eet otalrallioccupatlons 2 ans:strcrssccremiseice tees 144,014 
11-1300 Management, business, and financial occupations .......... 15,501 
15-2900 Professional and related occupations ..........ccccccsesseeseeeee 27,687 
GilesS00) “Serviceoccupations Werscse-<.ccs-scteotertencesccteehereetecstzsseeas 26,569 
41-0000 Sales and related OCCUPALIONS .........cceecsecsessessessessesseesense 15,260 
43-0000 Office and administrative support occupations ................. 23,851 
45-0000 Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations ............c:cc0000 1,072 
47-0000 Construction and extraction occupations ..........cccccceseeeees 7,292 
49-0000 Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations ........... 5,696 
51-0000 = Production occupations gyrase nites ccc oetenreressseces str 11,258 
53-0000 Transportation and material moving occupations ............. 9,828 


NOTE: Detail may not equal total or 100 percent due to rounding. 


cial occupations and in construction and extraction occupa- 
tions. Employment in installation, maintenance, and repair; 
transportation and material moving; and sales and related 
occupations will grow somewhat more slowly. The three slow- 
est growing groups—all with rates less than 7 percent—are 
office and administrative support occupations; farming, fish- 
ing, and forestry occupations; and production occupations. 

As a result of the different growth rates among the major 
occupational groups, the occupational distribution of total 
employment will change somewhat by the year 2012, but the 
relative ranking of the groups by employment size is not ex- 
pected to change. Professional and related occupations will 
continue to rank first, while farming, fishing, and forestry oc- 
cupations will continue to rank last. Professional and related 
and service occupations will significantly increase their rela- 
tive share of employment—by 1.5 and 0.9 percentage points, 
respectively. However, office and administrative support oc- 
cupations and production occupations should decrease sig- 
nificantly—by 1.2 and 0.8 points, respectively. (See table 1.) 

The growth of occupational groups (and occupations) is 
determined, in large part, by growth in industries in which 
they are concentrated. For example, professional occupations 
are projected to grow the fastest, in large part because they 
are concentrated in some fast-growing industries such as 
healthcare and social assistance; and professional, scientific, 
and technical services; while production occupations are pro- 
jected to grow very slowly, largely because 7 out of 10 are in 
the declining manufacturing sector.’ 

The number of management, business, and financial 
workers is projected to grow by 2.4 million from 2002 to 2012. 
Within this occupational group, about one-fifth of the new 
jobs will be in professional, scientific, and technical services, 


Employment by major occupational group, 2002 and projected 2012 


Employment 


Percent distribution 


Percent 


165,319 


21,305 


17,883 15.4 
34,147 23.3 
31,905 ; 20.1 
17,231 12.9 
25,464 6.8 
1,107 ; 5 3.3 
8,388 15.0 
6,472 13.6 


11,612 
11,111 


which include management, scientific, and technical consult- 
ing, and accounting, tax preparation, bookkeeping, and pay- 
roll services. About | new job in 8 is projected for finance and 
insurance, and 1 in 9, for healthcare and social assistance. 
The self-employed in this group, accounting for one-fifth of 
the total, are projected to decline 5.6 percent. Overall pro- 
jected growth among management, business, and financial 
workers is affected by the decline of farmers and ranchers, 
most self-employed, by 238,000. (See table 2.) Excluding farm- 
ers and ranchers, this major group is projected to increase 
18.3 percent. The self-employed, excluding self-employed 
farmers and ranchers, are projected to increase 4.0 percent, 
with the largest increase for management analysts. 

Employment in professional and related occupations is 
projected to grow the fastest and to add more workers (6.5 
million) than any other major group. Three-tenths of the 
growth in these occupations is projected to take place in 
healthcare and social services, a quarter in government, and a 
seventh in professional, scientific, and technical services. 
There are eight occupational subgroups within professional 
and related occupations. Three occupational subgroups— 
education, training, and library; healthcare practitioners and 
technical; and computer and mathematical should account for 
three-quarters of the job growth. 

A 6.1-percent increase is projected for self-employed 
professional and related occupations. Most growth among 
self-employed is projected for two subgroups—arts, design, 
entertainment, sports, and media occupations and computer 
and mathematical occupations. 

Education, training, and library occupations are projected 
to grow faster than the average for all occupations, adding 
2.1 million jobs as shown on p. 97 (also, see table 2): 


Text continues on p. 97 
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[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Total job 
openings 
due to 
growth 
and net 
replace- 
ments, 
2002-121 


Percent 
distribution 


144,014 | 165,319 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


00-0000 =Total, all OCCUPATIONS ............---secsssessessssessereesesneseestesseseensussncnrssatecsesccesnsaseesneserensusesasent® 


11-1300 Management, business, and financial OCCUPATIONS ........ceceeeeseseseseeeereneneerststetsecesereee® 17,883 5,319 
11-0000 Management OCCUPATIONS ........:cssesssessscsrsessessstsssesecesescncasasnensecacessonnerscesssassenenseene 11,277 3,192 
11-1000 TOP;OXOCUTIVES Wiatacervrccarncscsscesaxcsea¥ecsosvyasuescarsdiesevausdsvoncsnunranpedcosuvteuetesns dasa tarddasees 3,138 : : 969 
11-1011 GHIOF CXC CULNES ap oescescctass cc cdecastaaccanncssveds sc cuvwnvasce sect eapassasieusaseae var usweanstpaaed>n? 4 4 197 
11-1021 General and operations managers ae 1.4 As) 762 
11-1031 UO QISIALOPS peseax se easnsssecxcs in consecccarccreasuevessastsotvus cPvetasransy oa iSietssiesestsesrer = tngatieceros 0 0 9 
11-2000 Advertising, marketing, promotions, public relations, and sales managers ...... 5 5 313 
11-2011 Advertising and promotions MaNaQEFS .........:cccecesesesseseneeseseeseseseeeeseneeneees | 1 37 
11-2020 Marketing and sales managefrs ..............+.++ 4 4 249 
11-2021 Marketing managers ............. ae a 81 
11-2022 Sales managers ............- we 3 168 
11-2031 Public relations managers ......... 0 J 28 
11-3000 Operations specialties managers ..... 1.3 3 671 
11-3011 Administrative services managers ........:..20 2 2 126 
11-3021 Computer and information systems managers . 2 Z 154 
11-3031 Financlall Managers: <ccccecccsecacecscaresuterteeyerecrvars sexs 4 4 195 
11-3040 Human resources managers ..... a at 73 
11-3051 Industrial production managers . ae at 7s 50 
11-3061 POFCHESING MANAGES ree cconnecnee cet ceuvectessx tnsapeosccnoeccvsnverne eeu sttanecadnecesnesneneeieaas <1 Ba | 29 
11-3071 Transportation, storage, and distribution MANAGEFS ...........ceceecceeeeeceeseeeeeeees a4 J 44 
11-9000 Other management OCCUPALIONS .........ccceceeceseeeeeseseeees 3.4 At 1,240 
11-9010 Agricultural MANAGES ........csecseeseesseeeeeeeeessesteees 1.0 7 117 
11-9011 Farm, ranch, and other agricultural managers .. 2 ot 49 
11-9012 Farmers ANd FANCHESS .....ccscssssseeesceseeestseeeeseees 8 6 68 
11-9021 Construction managers ...... 3 3 117 
11-9030 Education AdminiStrators cs.sca:csse-cvesnresanatetusseesscacccceassecssagsarsanescansnsease 3 3 207 
11-9031 Education administrators, preschool and child care center/program 0 0 33 
11-9032 Education administrators, elementary and secondary schoo .......... .2 = 99 
11-9033 Education administrators, POStSECONALY .......csceseeereereenseeses oF ait 63 
11-9039 Education administrators, all other ............ 0 .0 12 
11-9041 Engineering Manager's ........ssessescesee oil a 62 
11-9051 Food service managers .. 3 a 107 
11-9061 Funeral directors ............ 0 0 9 
11-9071 Gaming managers ... 0 .0 2 
11-9081 LOGGING MGNEGOTS ae. cvcccscececsrsashacsvecyersassse 0 .0 16 
11-9111 Medical and health services managers ...... 2 . 119 
11-9121 Natural sciences MANAQETS .........:ceeee 0 0 14 
11-9131 Postmasters and mail Superintendents .........ccccceeeeeeeseeeeees 0 0 5 
11-9141 Property, real estate, and community association managers 2 2 92 
11-9151 Social and community Service MANAGEFS .......csesseseseseeeeeeecseeeseeees Het a | 60 
11-9199 All Oth Gn MANAGES carta csr ceetenca ster cart ua tess sca kon aeseaccs caesarean enaancnsns ceahencise 9 8 314 
13-0000 Business and financial operations OCCUPATIONS ...........ccccccseeseseeesensescsseeecesccarencneees 3.8 0 2,127 
13-1000 Business operations specialists 2.2 4 1,295 
13-1011 Agents and business managers of artists, performers, and athletes .............. 0 0 PA 
13-1020 Buyers and PUTON SING AGMA si i cacsiinn cvs oatacarnseircascftleMiterkstsssnaccnnasontassuatiness | 3 144 
13-1021 Purchasing agents and buyers, farm products ......... 0 0 8 
13-1022 Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm products .............c000 Ai si 47 
13-1023 Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, and farm products . 2 a 88 
13-1030 Claims adjusters, appraisers, examiners, and investigators .............000 2 2 64 
13-1031 Claims adjusters, examiners, and investigators ...........ccccsssseseseseseseeeseeeees 4 2 60 
13-1032 InSurance appraisers, AULO CAMAGE ..........s:ssscsscsssrecsssessscssacsssssssnsnsnnsensnenees 0 0 3 
13-1041 Compliance officers, except agriculture, construction, health and safety, and 

TANSPOMAUNON: «ang etxarame sven aetermrctnhetade mb cack nto ieninn tree ern et i 
13-1051 Cost SSUINALOLS: ss aiprrasyccividtectntaMimanntannotet eran | rt 
13-1061 Emergency management specialistS ...........ccccsccssecseeceesesescssseee .0 0 
13-1070 Human resources, training, and labor relations specialists¢ .. 3 4 
13-1071 Employment, recruitment, and placement specialists ........ | 4 
13-1072 Compensation, benefits, and job analysis specialists .... at st 
13-1073 Training and development specialists ...........cscceeeee ot ee 
13-1111 Management analysts ........cc:cssssssssssseseessseseess 4 5 
13-1121 Meeting and convention planners .............. xe) 0 
13-1198 All other business operations specialistss .. a7, 8 
13-2000 FINAN CA SPOCIANSUS zi ni caresdecsacvacdosssconacvorsinss data berectuaWrcecatterh Atevvcunxa eee a 1.6 1.6 
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Table 2. | Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment Total job 
openings 
Percent due to 
2000 standard occupation classification code and title distribution babel 
replace- 
ments, 
2002-121 


13-2011 Accountants and auditors ..........cssescscesesesessesesseess 0.7 0.8 
13-2021 Appraisers and assessors of real estate af al 
13-2031 Budgetianalysts#.c....scczcsatscsccessrausecnsteeees 0 0 19 
13-2041 CregittanalySts) ie -vessec:steecttevcsseneesd .0 0 23 
13-2050 Financial analysts And AdViSOIS ............sscesceseeseseeeeeee 6} 3 146 
13-2051 FinanclalianalySts:..vc.cncsccsscoutrsectenscvecesseearertcetncns a A 58 
13-2052 Personal financial advisors S| =i 60 
13-2053 Insurance underwriters ...... “il =| 28 
13-2061 Financial examiners .............. .0 0 8 
13-2070 Loan counselors and officers .... eo 2 89 
13-2071 Loan counselors ................ 0 .0 11 
13-2072 EOAN OMICOYS oesecesccscsssestvsnccovatevicditcctresesancicetemmnencscsosateree 2 2 78 
13-2080 Tax examiners, collectors, preparers, and revenue agents . a al 52 
13-2081 Tax examiners, collectors, and revenue agents ...... sil 0 21 
13-2082 FAX: PIOPAlOMS ie < <css-casccaceeascocsencsdustetcsscvesssccesetaee Be at “il 32 
13-2099 All;other financial Specialists ea---stnteteves-ccencemesecxcesctocarsbe cuss acesesossen tapcsnrenses at Fi 57 
15-2900 Professional’and related OCCUPATIONS mcresestevs:ceetscecnceetcecrscesctnarestincsssyssrcevsvacsseneansties 19.2 11,794 
15-0000 Computer and mathematical science OCCUPATIONS ............ccccescesesseesceeeescesteseseeeaters ‘el 1,465 
15-1000 Computer specialists i 0 ; 1,429 
15-1011 Computer and information scientists, reS@ArCh ..........ccccsccsecssessesseseessesseseeeee 0 0 10 
15-1021 COMPULOL PIOGFAMIMONS actesscsvesese coteresssasce-Gettctosbeusdaesdszasscsevanze) saves seseeseinesssee 3 3 190 
15-1030 Computer software Enginee’s ..........ceeeeee o 6 374 
15-1031 Computer software engineers, applications ........ 3 3 218 
15-1032 Computer software engineers, systems software 2 2 156 
15-1041 Computer support specialists .... 4 4 216 
15-1051 Computer systems analysts .. 3 4 237 
15-1061 Database administrators .........cccscseeeeeeeeees A a 60 
15-1071 Network and computer systems administrators ......... aa ne 2 122 
15-1081 Network systems and data communications analysts .........ccccsscseesesscseessenseeee it 2 128 
15-1099 AlOmMeKCOMPUTEN, SDSCIANSIS coc. .se-tte-caseocanvonstecs-nstcesavccuhvars-xancsasecassessstesteraen A aa 92 
15-2000 Mathematical science occupations .. oh S| 36 
15-2011 ACTUBIIOS fencaxcacecccscrencacrsatvnncussaunee a .0 0 9 
15-2021 Mathematiclansiiccnceccinstt ines ioeatee’csnsscockotatesnencantaets canons aececateenaieahonconcacals 0 0 1 
15-2031 OPeVAtiONS MESCAICMiANaAlYStSu ra. Racatercacceec<sests eicssoseNectssenssnanactstnensusesisassnaaats 0 0 17 
15-2041 SUAUST CLANS ce ccttecncaancasterottiasecueponteeMonersnronncotnescers os 0 0 6 
15-2090 Miscellaneous mathematical science OCCUPATIONS ..........:.cscecseseeseetetseeeteeeseees 0 0 2 
17-0000 Architecture and engineering OCCUPATIONS ..........cccscsssessesessesessseeeeeseseestsecansecseseeseees 8 ys 802 
17-1000 Architects, surveyors, and cartographers A af 67 
17-1010 Architects, except Naval ........ccccceeeeeenees at Pa 40 
17-1011 Architects, except landscape and naval al 1 32 
17-1012 Landscape architects ...........:cceeeeee 0 0 5 8 
17-1020 Surveyors, cartographers, and photogrammetrists .... 0 0 4 26 
17-1021 Cartographers and photogrammetrists ............... 0 0 1 4 
17-1022 SUNVOY OF Stecsetccctcrsvsnecevarssescesensavancastndeseescenreoassonsvs na 0 0 2 21 
17-1099 All other architects, surveyors, and cartographers2 ..........csccccseseesseseeeseerseeeee 0) 0 0 1 
17-2000 EMQINGOMS sercccececcvecesccesacs ct tcwtescrticctcumesnntcensesccncarctehsasccesstsctasarcancisaasnusseonasacsaezcavaen® 1.0 .0 109 431 
17-2011 Aerospace engineers .. oe Fa 0 -4 19 
17-2021 Agricultural engineers . .0 0 0 1 
17-2031 Biomedical ENGINES ..........escescessesseeseeseneceeeeseteeens .0 .0 2 3 
17-2041 Ghamical OngineGiSisscatrncesccracshetiracn.aavescpautemnsrsoses me) .0 0 10 
17-2051 Civil ENGiINEETS .........ceeeeeeeeeeee “2 A 18 55 
17-2061 Computer hardware engineers ..... cil 0 5 17 
17-2070 Electrical and electronics engineers “2 ne 74 
17-2071 Electrical CEnGin@e®s ..........ccccscesesseeseenseeees A “il 34 
17-2072 Electronics engineers, except computer ... st sit 40 
17-2081 Environmental EnQin@ers ........cseeeeeesereeseneerees se 0 0 26 
17-2110 Industrial engineers, including health and Safety .........:cccsseeseeeeeeeeneneesesees a 67 
17-2111 Health and safety engineers, except mining safety engineers and 

HISD OCUONS oecescoacste ec cpevasnosnesttsanvavesenesaxeeocenveseoeatanehas2hedussnstasecnasasusaen\exentey 0 .0 11 
17-2112 Industrial ENGINEESS .........:esceeeeeeeeeee a A 
17-2121 Marine engineers and naval architects .. on 0) 0) 
17-2131 Materials CNQiINGEIS ........20..csecesenserssessnssnssssssecsceegeecenencnscessnsnescsaensnensnesssatseesse 0 0 
17-2141 Mechanical ENGinCers ........cecssescseesceseesesseesnsesenesersseecsssscsnecessseesescsnsesasenenss Ai] Pi 
17-2151 Mining and geological engineers, including mining safety engineers 0 0 


eae 
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17-2161 
17-2171 
17-2199 
17-3000 
17-3010 
17-3011 
17-3012 
17-3013 
17-3020 
17-3021 
17-3022 
17-3023 
17-3024 
17-3025 
17-3026 
17-3027 
17-3031 
17-3099 


19-0000 
19-1000 
19-1010 
19-1020 
19-1021 
19-1022 
19-1023 
19-1029 
19-1030 
19-1031 
19-1032 
19-1040 
19-1041 
19-1042 
19-1099 
19-2000 
19-2010 
19-2011 

19-2012 
19-2021 

19-2030 
19-2031 

19-2032 
19-2040 
19-2041 

19-2042 
19-2043 
19-2099 
19-3000 
19-3011 

19-3020 
19-3021 

19-3022 
19-3030 
19-3031 

19-3032 
19-3041 

19-3051 

19-3090 
19-3091 

19-3092 
19-3093 
19-3094 
19-3098 
19-4000 
19-4011 
19-4021 
19-4031 


—_ 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs} 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


Nuclear ONGiN€ers ........ssssecsseeseseeseenees svaguandtelereusesnbccan saa nvdcnava sans eyo Nea avOR 
Petroleum engineers ... 
All other CNGineers .........ccscceseessseseeseeeeseseeneee 
Drafters, engineering, and mapping technicians 
Dranters4isac.scehccrrss beucete tenet nersmmericcnsers® 
Architectural and civil drafters ...... 
Electrical and electronics drafters 
Mechanical drafters .......:..:sscesseeeeeeeeeees 
Engineering technicians, except drafters4 ........... 
Aerospace engineering and operations technicians 
Civil engineering teChniCians ...........:eceseseeeeeeeeees 
Electrical and electronic engineering technicians 
Electro-mechanical technicians ...........:::ccceeeseees 
Environmental engineering technicians . 
Industrial engineering technicians .......... 
Mechanical engineering technicians .. 
Surveying and mapping technicians ...........:ccceseeseesesseeseeee =e 
All other drafters, engineering, and mapping technicians2 ..........cc:ceeeeee 


Life, physical, and social Science OCCUPATIONS .............ccsscssetseeseeesseesecssseseceeeeeesenes 
Life scientists .......... esta ocusessauvas csvacueestevov¥dosvassesuuvonsavedcdscvgistddvestassboveversvevuatventavees 
AGHCUILUTAlTANG TOOC'SCIOMISIS: <corcacevs-cevezertcaneacsoavasnessettomeaiWiewasenre-nivarcvenvensats 
Biological scientists ...........::cee 
Biochemists and biophysicists . 
Microbiologists ............00-.s:scssseee 
Zoologists and wildlife biologists . 
Biological scientists, all other ...... 
Conservation scientists and foresters . 
Conservation scientists ..........c00 
FOTOSEGIS! ciscncssrewersusrasese 
Medical scientists .... 
Epidemiologists .......... 
Medical scientists, except epidemiologists 
All other life Scientists .........cccceeeeeeeeeeeneeees 
Physical scientistS .........ccscee 
Astronomers and physicists .. 
ASIF OMOMONS Yer cnaprascetsvrnapeasexvaxatvvacays vousstechmatavarsecs 
PPEIVSICISIS sercetoneren ss etecvteterusisscaasforgstanice¥esasoninatacnses 
Atmospheric and space scientists ... 
Chemists and materials scientists ... 


Environmental scientists and geoscientists 0.0.0... 
Environmental scientists and specialists, including health . 
Geoscientists, except hydrologists and geographers ......... 
FIVCRONOG ISLS Sir rccasncstnsvestannenssnethenviavarenss/tdantaiivesd:carscvave 

All other physical scientists ........cccsceseeeeseneeseees 

Social scientists and related occupations ................ 

EE COMOMTISIS -aredteetrensacennedivanestarccus tap rennin tras 

Market and survey researchers 
Market research analysts ..... 
SUrVOY FESCAMCHELS .....sscesesssseescsesscsesesees 

PSV CHONG GIST S = arsterssnethncs Syne veveyststevernselaentareenviecs 
Clinical, counseling, and school psychologists 
Industrial-organizational psychologists ............ 

SOCIGIOGISHS s .Aeanicecenecbrecuvencvvntecsteevater shivinex 

Urban and regional planners ............... 

Miscellaneous social scientists and related workers? . 
Anthropologists and archeologists ...........cccceceee 
GEOGTADNETS icc csccssivsaveveastctetainates 
Historians ............ 


All other social scientists and related workers5 
Life, physical, and social science technicians ...... 
Agricultural and food science technicians ..... 
Biological technicians .........cecceseeseeeenene 
Chemical technicians ............ 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment Total job 
openings 

Percent due to 

2000 standard occupation classification code and title distribution sented 
replace- 

ments, 


2002-121 


Geological and petroleum technicians .........c:cccecescsesescesesesesessescsceeseescacseeseeeses 

Nuclear, technicians... cdc teens -teccsuesscavceuscsaenseettvescoee 2 
19-4090 Other life, physical, and social science technicians3 25 
19-4091 Environmental science and protection technicians, including health .......... 17 
19-4092 Forensic: sclenceitechnicians sccaccvpestescssaveattetesteveseabacessosntderceseasare Ps 4 
19-4093 Forest and conservation technicians ................00+. % 5 
19-4098 All other life, physical, and social science teChnicianss .............sssceseseeeseeseeeees 56 
21-0000 Community and social Services OCCUPATIONS ..........csccsesesesesesescsesescscsesecutscsesesenesees 992 
21-1000 Counselors, social workers, and other community and social service 

SPOClASIS4 WS Risse ses esas csaeteteaasevssiacecssseceoneseidctnessoraseraesauateuwonssacniensne 1.0 al 695 
21-1010 ICOUMSQIONS4treteses ccsecrsascccvBersetitaacidestdisvacossdeesuclechedcstecncet 4 4 239 
21-1011 Substance abuse and behavioral disorder counselors .. 0 al 31 
21-1012 Educational, vocational, and school counselors ............ 2 2 86 
21-1013 Marriage and family therapists .............ceee 0 .0 11 
21-1014 Mental health COUNSGIOIS 22. cr-t.. scerccsscteoccanvecssscatasccocdccssntatenctscssopesesuverenncees 31) aL 42 
21-1015 Rehabilitation! Counselorsivece:.:ccececpcestce ce esssvestvsaetesnetusssuscsnasesvenstensncessnsnven | a 69 
21-1020 SocialiwOrkers4 ea.2e. iecvecsstvscnae ef cavsmneeestess 3 4 209 
21-1021 Child, family, and school social workers .... 2 2 111 
21-1022 Medical and public health social workers ................ | “ 49 
21-1023 Mental health and substance abuse social workers ....... 1 st 49 
21-1090 Miscellaneous community and social service specialists4 . 3 4 247 
21-1091 Health eduicatorsienspeseccrerrestn.dieectnccn ccsvaseoassceccscesseaskes 0 0 18 
21-1092 Probation officers and correctional treatment specialists .. = A a 27 
21-1093 Socialand!human!senvice assistants f...c-cccsagsccyeresscdusevsusscosucvssconsucysstorereeae 2 3 202 
21-2000 FRONGIOUS WOMKORS fee cecccscncpscesearvs rancusstnes coccsoverWantnecccercterathecenecosisGanesassitesnscvarcess 4 4 181 
21-2011 ClOV Gy occrcesccerenseccontscscatcasirsseress <cckstiine iestpe 3 3 144 
21-2021 Directors, religious activities and education . ra 1 37 
21-9099 All other counselors, social, and religioUS WOrKerS2 ..........esescessesesessesenseseeneetenees 2 2 116 
23-0000 POGAIOCCUPATIONS Mesarsntersstcstrncteeabteves cra ceucsunessurnmreensaraccstecanetpvecerasCeserendesnsasacesnune 8 8 327 
23-1000 Lawyers, judges, and related workers .. a} 5 218 
23-1011 EAWY OTS rcercceprsastrcectccrccee concecotrecencpeoneeveentscanrceuice Be) 45) 207 
23-1020 Judges, magistrates, and other judicial workers .. 0 .0 11 
23-1021 Administrative law judges, adjudicators, and hearing officers .. 10} 0 3 
23-1022 Arbitrators, Mediators, ANG CONCIIIATOFS ........:.ceseeeeeereeeseeeee .0 0 2 
23-1023 Judges, magistrate judges, and magistrates . ss .0 .0 6 
23-2000 HegallSupport WOrkK Ors ie scre serene terest cake ttecectacceceatsevunseasacassusavcnssonsiscaanatessasdsnnavas 2 73 91 
23-2011 Paralegals and legal ASSISTANTS ............cecccscesseseesecsscsesesensesssenscaecnsesseeeenteseearens sl se 73 
23-2090 Miscellaneous legal support workers4 . Al a 76 
23-2091 GOUT TEPOMOTS i sasccsescecesocevssesscnens me) 0 4 
23-2092 QWICIOIKS Tivcseccascccvcesesvucrocscoascesscascercavcesscenstes 0 .0 7 
23-2093 Title examiners, abstractors, and searchers .... = .0 0 6 
23-9099 Ali other legal and related WoOrkers2 ........ccccscssscessecessssesceeesecscsecscseeaseaeecareeeenseees cil | 19 
25-0000 Education, training, and library OCCUPALIONS ...........:cecsescescessesseeseesersesteateeeesteaseneees 5.9 4 3,890 
25-1000 Postsecondary teacher’ ............:csscesssseseeseeeseeeeenenes 1.1 3 960 
25-2000 Primary, secondary, and special education teachers 2.9 0 
25-2010 Preschool and kindergarten teachers ........:csseeeeeee 4 5 
25-2011 Preschool teachers, except special education ........ oe 3 3 
25-2012 Kindergarten teachers, except Special CGUCATION .........sccceceseeeesetseseeeeteneees Fi | 
25-2020 Elementary and middle SCHOO! teaChe’s ..........:ccescessesceeseseeeensesseeseeeseaesneeaetaes 1.4 4 
25-2021 Elementary school teachers, except special education .............. 1.0 .0 
25-2022 Middle school teachers, except special and vocational education . 4 4 
25-2023 Vocational education teachers, Middle SCNOOI .........:sscesceseeseeees 0 0 
25-2030 S@CONGAMY SCNOOMTCACHETS «...55.:ccacscsecnsesssccsusstsecsayessnensonavercasectseeesorearars 8 8 
25-2031 Secondary school teachers, except special and vocational education . 7 57/ 
25-2032 Vocational education teachers, SeCONdAry SCHOOL ..........cscceseeeeereeees nd al 
25-2040 Special education teachers ........ccccseccscesereneereeeeeeees 3 3 
25-3000 QUGRTCACHErS ANGINSTIUICtOIS ia ---recrsececeaceeaceececcechssancecsncernacvcsssacszavs , wf 8 
25-3011 Adult literacy, remedial education, and GED teachers and instructors .. A al 
25-3021 Self-enrichment education teaches ..........:cecceseessesresecsseeeseeeeeeneenenaes 5 | 2 
25-3999 All other teachers, primary, secondary, and adult2 .. re 5 5) 
25-4000 Librarians, Curators, ANG AFChIVISES .............scssssssevsrscessssessesscseccseenssesesesoarenses “2 2 
25-4010 Archivists, Curators, ANd MUSEUM TECHNICIANS ...........ccccscereeeeeteeteeteeetensenerees 0 0 
25-4021 LAPIS! Ara tcctccvesscsccartirgrecostonscaratatecanseeentaanees as Ri a 
25-4031 Library teChnicians .........:ccccecscsesesessecseetssseereestseerecseetenseeseeesssesenenssesessessenessees A sf 
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Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment Total job 
openings 
Percent due to 
E : Number distribution growth 
2000 standard occupation classification code and title and net 
replace- 
2002 ments, 
2002-121 
25-9000 Other education, training, and library OCCUPATIONS ...........sseccseeseseeeerenseeteenseeees 1,493 0 1 624 
25-9011 Audio-visual Collections SPeCialiStS ..........ccccecceesceeseesesesesesseneseneeeseeeeenseeeeens 10 0 0 
25-9021 Farm and home Management AdVISOFS ........cscceseesseseereesestscessensesesseeectereeees 16 0 0 
25-9031 INSUFUCTIOFIAl COOPGINALOTS: ceresnsctereaccketsvessonnqentecbstccrtevaceevect@cer<decesestardurssararararce 98 a 1 
25-9041 THOACHEL ASSISTANTS <r cacrscastrsconss corceebeversssccescceetyecareaaguktcasedenavanercsester we 1,277 9 0 
25-9199 All other library, museum, training, and other education workers2 93 a 1 
27-0000 Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and Media OCCUPATIONS ...........sseceeeeeteneeneenee 2,377 is ek, 
27-1000 Art and design occupations ...........:000 ate bce 775 5 5 
27-1010 Artists and related workers . 149 sg 1 
27-1011 AU GIVOCLONS cescesssccasstanceevtssocucsucsxaxsarstavessvesaneasavesdcstvmazeogee 51 0 .0 
27-1013 Fine artists, including painters, sculptors, and illustrators .. sine 23 .0 0 
27-1014 Multi-media artists ANd ANIMALOMS .........ccceeeeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeee eds 7S ot Ba 
27-1020 D@SIQNOTS? cerecavncatncetersncuncceotersissaasconstuasses 532 4 4 
27-1021 Commercial and industrial designers .. is 52 0 0 
27-1022 Fashion GeSIQNeT .......-ssssssesseseereeeees es 15 .0 .0 
27-1023 Floral designers ....... 104 aa = 
27-1024 Graphic designers ... pee 212 at a 
27-1025 IMREHONGOSIQMELS). «vices cseceses cconconsetenseeseosepsace rests cacssvnsbuceestevecaesaedenessvadevatereee 60 0 0 
27-1026 Merchandise displayers and WINdOW triMMe®S .........:ceseesseesseeeeeeeeessenetenee 77 Ai 1 
27-1027 Set and exhibit designers .........:ccccceeseeseerees 12 0 0 
27-1099 All other art and design Workersd ...........:csccscsseseseeseeseesseeserees 95 Bi 3 
27-2000 Entertainers and performers, sports and related occupations ... tee 606 4 4 
27-2010 Actors; producers; Amd GiWeCtOrs |, .seccscescecvserasteaus cacvescanvexsacevseanethsuusnovsatecansete 139 J A 
27-2011 PCKONS siucsttecc esavcrez cert caret ten aeu sua urevetvacuarsn fou cutueses caraethssauatenecssnvanntey merenteets 63 .0 .0 
27-2012 PFOGUCETS ANG GITOCIOIS ...10:-.s0sccecsevsscovasecnceeses 76 on a 
27-2020 Athletes, coaches, umpires, and related workers ast 158 a st 
27-2021 Athletes and sports competitors ..........:cee uke 15 0 0 
27-2022 Coaches and SCOUtS ..........cecsesceseeeesseeseeneree 130 e at 
27-2023 Umpires, referees, and other sports officials .... ee 14 .0 0 
27-2030 DANCEFS ANG. CHOTEOGIADH OMS casccsccavceeencsctanatavess Ave ascaatstvavetoceronaperterncarnaceates BS Fg 0 0 
27-2031 DEMONS Tiere pares ssxas vou veasetuass ccucsuae eeaeny acuxoun eutetren ass teen ee eee eae ae RENCE 20 0 0 
27-2032 PRIOTOOGKAPMOMS © conaceseontccisscecexsatedaaserwsrsssensanrontesaionananeceasieeeunner cate Hasananeneeee 17 .0 .0 
27-2040 Musicians, singers, and related workers .... 0: 215 an a 
27-2041 Music directors and composers ............. sane te 54 0 0 
27-2042 MUSICIANS AMG'SINGOIS crerssnscaccasysceevevaspaxasnsettasanvsass coaseuendasswareNeeracvonxeneeeeneees 161 1 a 
27-2099 All other entertainers and performers, sports and related workers ............0.6 56 0 0 
27-3000 Media and communication OCCUPAtIONS ............ccceeeeseeseeseeseesscsecseesseeeeseeuceneeacens 700 5 5 
27-3010 PAVINHOUIN CONS sex ce toca tests natute cna tain dascrcanaatante 4c agnstastas tabi sses eazavduasveaeeceus Coanreseereeeeeyene 76 Pa 0 
27-3020 News analysts, reporters and COrreSpONdent .............seescesseeeseesereeeceeetenseenaee 66 0 0 
27-3031 PUDUGITOIATONS SHOCIAISIS 8G 5 Sicasadee. sets ossivsssituracoasckacconcsssucs eartee nner 158 “i. A 
27-3040 WYSTESTES ArICL QCHONS cry st cyte setesecsare cssuniees casts senvetsceascauchnnn cstenevexsucontva sie temieaenrticaskes 319 a 2 
27-3041 ESCO con cutavstresn datas lccessmeiatexanndeencet xaxex cause tigre tices uhasaceiunbeaeneeneatteaaiecesiaae eens 130 J A 
27-3042 TBCHICEU MAGNE Sy cutvpspacseccarseaziceenntestaxesnahor ctasaxaancanrteasnd cvatsvereeteuuces cee eRe 50 me) 0 
27-3043 Wi FRG AUTCA CALI NOLS Frees aesaxensascavapessph(s)spatrs ati eussatashstreneainsnignnedececescherasneenvnate 139 al A 
27-3090 Miscellaneous media and Communications WOrkeFS .............cccsseseesesseeseeeeseseee 82 3 S| 
27-3091 HASTE Ove ANI ET eA ISI EECUIS: c, cecay cnteitrcae sax caueirercunvaisvsqeni seni wisswecen vant eau overeat 24 0 0 
27-3099 All other media and Communication WOFKELS ..........cccccccesecseseescseesteseeceseanees 58 0 0 
27-4000 Media and communication equipment OCCUPALIONS ............cccccsseeeessssesenseeseseeeens 295 = 2 
27-4010 Broadcast and sound engineering technicians and radio operators ............... 93 Jj at 
27-4011 Audio and video equipment technicians ...........ccesesssceseseseseesssesesessescateeseees 42 0 .0 
27-4012 EXT OROCRBE KOCTINIICIEIIS! rics ncansccradcactatirrtravievetosceretuncdpenstenceoserceernetenk auc vert $5 0 0 
27-4013 Radio operators .......cccceceeee hese 0 0 
27-4014 SOUNA'SNGINGSHNG TOGHEICAMS i. cepitascsesercharhuncsincsvansunnevaracsvenersccteropmerersten ct 13 .0 0 
27-4021 PROLOGIADITONG Sires ctasntsscataccseacendttiartes one evo nersbuassntaeeelyinccnasneiEy 130 o wt 
27-4030 Television, video, and motion picture camera operators and editors .............. 48 0 0 
27-4031 Camera operators, television, video, and Motion Picture ..........ccccceeeeees 28 0 .0 
27-4032 PUNT GNG VIDED GCHORSscascvstccuncacstncascexsystaly cxsvneecracinsransieterteereteeenete Renn eeee 19 0 0 
27-4099 All other media and communication equipment WOFKEES .........eccseseseseecseseseeeees 24 0 0 
29-0000 Healthcare practitioners and technical OCCUPATIONS ............cscssscsesesesesesnseseseseecavaeaes 6,580 6 0 
29-1000 Health diagnosing and treating practitioners ..........cccccccccssesesesescescsesseccecsesaceeares 4,071 8 = 
29-1011 CHUPGPTEL CONS a ducticcascsctcsaptcsrsasesssassesnserastvaratostatersactensckaee tence Meeteee rene Ree eRCe TD 49 .0 0 
29-1020 POGUES sc canzet sasstencecescscreratievccecvscatactecmtcc cians eeeetph ass seta eee ee ee ee 153 | | 
29-1031 DISEASED HULU OMS HE aes cccccaccrcararsxesavs sutastiapsccsacerespseerenieneen tiv mere re ene 49 0 0 
29-1041 QP TOMIGE SES 2 aces covncsceahctaacedcucsccessh au virrvvsuacutle caembrnec coor ae Tete Coat 32 0 0 
29-1051 PRAITTIECISTS eenssessat cssacapereryrsencennnarttotvavavanerasavetvrcecraacs GQiveRReen eee RITE TCHS 230 2 e 
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29-1060 
29-1071 
29-1081 
29-1111 
29-1120 
29-1121 
29-1122 
29-1123 
29-1124 
29-1125 
29-1126 
29-1127 
29-1131 
29-1198 
29-2000 
29-2010 
29-2011 
29-2012 
29-2021 
29-2030 
29-2031 
29-2032 
29-2033 
29-2034 
29-2041 
29-2050 
29-2051 
29-2052 
29-2053 
29-2054 
29-2055 
29-2056 
29-2061 
29-2071 
29-2081 
29-2090 
29-2091 
29-9000 
29-9010 
29-9090 
29-9091 
29-9199 


31-3900 


31-0000 
31-1000 
31-1011 
31-1012 
31-1013 
31-2000 
31-2010 
31-2011 
31-2012 
31-2020 
31-2021 
31-2022 
31-9000 
31-9011 
31-9090 
31-9091 
31-9092 
31-9093 
31-9094 
31-9095 
31-9096 
31-9099 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


Physicians and surgeons 
Physician assistants 
Podiatrists 
Registered nurses 
SIMGTADISIS Sir cen. cacstvesscosstucnceteancs evaneccccancacsasssceeasrenes 
AUGIOIOQISIS 5 crctrssscscesencscavesvessuevatdsrcasssvavoatageteoty 
Occupational therapists . 
Physical therapists 
Radiation therapists 
Recreational therapists .... 
Respiratory therapists 
Speech-language pathologists 
MOLOMIMAMANS ies cescustesenceesectnsesscsace-ssleesaSons<teeseveetntevsns 
All other health diagnosing and treating practitioners .... 
Health technologists and technicians4 ...........cccceceeeeeeee 
Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians ... 
Medical and clinical laboratory technologists 
Medical and clinical laboratory technicians .............ccccsesccesesscsscsecssesseeeeseeees 
Dentalihygiomists izstecsencaccctaseseendoustesetercccscvescnsetirsccsneyaseeevaesunsecsveassasasnsdeonauncetes 
Diagnostic related technologists and technicians .. 
Cardiovascular technologists and technicians ... 
Diagnostic medical sonographers 
Nuclear medicine technologists 
Radiologic technologists and technicians 
Emergency medical technicians and paramedics 
Health diagnosing and treating practitioner support technicians 
Dietetic technicians 
Pharmacy technicians 
Psychiatric technicians ............... 
Respiratory therapy technicians . 
Surgical technologists 
Veterinary technologists and technicians .............. 
Licensed practical and licensed vocational nurses ... 
Medical records and health information technicians . 
Opticians, dispensing 
Miscelaneous health technologists and technicians¢ ... 
Orthotists and prosthetists 
Other healthcare practitioners and technical occupationsé ..... 
Occupational health and safety specialists and technicians .. 
Miscelaneous health practitioners and technical workers4 
Athletic trainers 
All other health practitioners and technical workersS 


Service occupations 


Healthcare SUPPOrt OCCUPATIONS ..........ceccescereessesssssseseesessessseesesessteaceseeseeaetseenecsessee® 
Nursing, psychiatric, and home health aides 
Home health aides 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants .. 
Psychiatric aides 
Occupational and physical therapist assistants and aides 
Occupational therapist assistants and aides ................ 
Occupational therapist assistants 
Occupational therapist al@S eeeceeceecrectenneasscabaacssecsnecaceerteatarscesvernrcesdeccecetars 
Physical therapist assistants and aides 
Physical therapist assistants 
Physical therapist aides 
Other healthcare support occupations 
Massage therapists 
Miscellaneous healthcare support occupations . 
DiSritaliGSSiStants cc<scco-cctrersoaveodateatarsiadkacescexacss) 
Medical assistants ..........:000 
Medical equipment preparers .. 
Medical transcriptionists .......... 
Pharmacy aides 
Veterinary assistants and laboratory animal caretakers 
All other healthcare SUPPOrt WOFKETS .........::ccecccereeereeesseeseeeseetnestnentasesasensenns 


erro | Change | Total job 
openings 

Pace due to 
Pace growth 
and net 

replace- 

2012 ments, 
2002-121 

4 19.5 191 
‘l 48.9 40 
.0 15.0 5 
8 27.3 1,101 
4 31.7 231 
0 29.0 6 
Bi 35.2 40 
al 35.3 62 
0 31.6 v4 
.0 9.1 9 
Ay 34.8 58 
| 27.2 49 
0 25.1 28 
Ail 24.5 50 
aT 26.2 1,002 
res 19.4 138 
| 19.3 69 
al 19.4 68 
‘1 43.1 76 
i 24.8 118 
.0 33.5 23 
0 24.0 16 
.0 23.6 7 
A 22.9 72 
| 33:1 80 
a) tae 181 
0 20.2 10 
ae 28.8 88 
0 5.9 11 
.0 34.2 12 
ol 27.9 30 
0 44.1 30 
A) 20.2 295 
3 46.8 90 
.0 18.2 23 
0) 18.9 2 
0 18.9 2 
0 17.4 22 
0 13.2 14 
0 29.9 iL, 
0 29.9 7 
nL 27.2 86 
20.1 12,962 

34.5 1,669 

: Sis 894 
4s) 48.1 355 
0 24.9 523 
0 14.5 16 
| 44.2 68 
.0 40.2 14 
0 39.2 10 
0 42.6 5 
J 45.4 54 
.0 44.6 31 
0 46.4 23 
0 39.1 706 
A 27.1 43 
9 40.1 664 
2 42.5 187 
4 58.9 282 
0 18.1 13 
a 22.6 41 
0 17.6 22 
0 26.2 28 
2 26.6 89 
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33-0000 
33-1000 
33-1010 
33-1011 
33-1012 
33-1021 
33-1099 
33-2000 
33-2011 
33-2020 
33-3000 
33-3010 
33-3011 
33-3012 
33-3021 
33-3031 
33-3041 
33-3050 
33-3051 
33-3052 
33-9000 
33-9011 
33-9021 
33-9030 
33-9031 
33-9032 
33-9091 
33-9095 


35-0000 
35-1000 
35-1011 
35-1012 
35-2000 
35-2010 
35-2011 
35-2012 
35-2013 
35-2014 
35-2015 
35-2021 
35-3000 
35-3011 
35-3020 
35-3021 
35-3022 
35-3031 
35-3041 
35-9000 
35-9011 
35-9021 
35-9031 
35-9098 


37-0000 
37-1000 
37-1011 
37-1012 


37-2000 
37-2010 
37-2011 
37-2012 
37-2021 
37-3000 
37-3010 


ee 


Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Total job 
openings 
due to 
growth 
and net 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


Protective Service OCCUPATIONS | <ictess.. caevecunecvassessvetnasssbusapoececrsseceecsvorst veuncvacusnacuvdlas 2 4 
First-line supervisors/managers, protective service workers ..... a4 3 136 
First-line supervisors/managers, law enforcement workers ... 1 At 71 
First-line supervisors/managers of correctional officers ..... a 0 0 16 
First-line supervisors/managers of police and detectives .........-.eeeeeeeee oe Jj 55 
First-line supervisors/managers of fire fighting and prevention workers ......... 0 0 37 
All other first-line supervisors/managers, protective service workers ..... : 0 0 28 
Fire fighting and prevention WOrKELS ........-.sccscesccsseseesseeteecesreneseceseenseees ed “7 146 
FING TIQURONS vesgccrnctoncuavsevaregessesst=s 3 4 2 140 
Fire HISDOCtONS 5. Ree secocccsces ss sas saseneeepee res exucelcteteevan tates scscvadeeatzdaveaidieatavaweaeaauees 0 0 6 
LAW ONFOTCOMONE WOFKONS: ccc ssecnseicc tse sets snccssssvncebnavscssnccassnepauincsnaucaneecacsneauandcabwtns 8 9 563 
Bailiffs, correctional officers, and jailers 3 3 197 
Bialiitis cercccecvteeateceonsveancvantecccensterneee .0 0 3) 
Correctional officers and jailers ..... ee 3 3 192 
Detectives and criminal investigators ..........cccsecscsssesesenssesvssssvsesssssesssseeeens st “J. 46 
FISHANG Game: WANOSNS fonscescosscccsaccrsscecesssnccensrensscarevanecusintisasuhselsys useeidnxunseyis 0 0 2 
Parking enforcement workers . 0 0 3 
POllCe OfICOLS  - .Sescr<cexesnst<ntssearecesse 4 SS 315 
Police and sheriff's patrol officers . Bs 4 5 313 
MGANSIE An railFOaAd PONCE: Lecececeaccreatandsansesycatoesaaennsaxaevuca<stavavanesswsnexsvemteeeciane 0 0 2 
Other protective service workers . a 1.0 A 804 
ANIMaliCOntrOll WOMKCMS:sicccsbenuciesessemteeteraseve sete ovesp cuversdrestborvussess Wieder sennedanenoeeone -0 -0 9 
Private Getectives And INVEStIGALOIS veeccsv.cceseeretuaretes cconotenunannuacessaenusussanwssdenauna 0 0 22 
Security guards and gaming surveillance OffICEFS ...........:ccesscsceeseesceseseeseerenees a 8 538 
Gaming surveillance officers and gaming investigators ..........ccscscseeseeees 0 0 4 
GSOGUTIY QUANG sores actsc ese sun nsx steettayan ied enctistetehraane su ve la cckaveuveanisis vatasnaasccaeias me 8 534 
CIOSSING QUATOS aa. cas scasis cites ccs ncenaccenasena ovasigteonttecausenvantuacseacaumaquenestabacseesae of ‘4 36 
All other protective Service WOrKErSS ..........:ssssssessssscssessssccssencserenccsecetensesnseanee 2 2 199 
Food preparation and serving related OCCUPATIONS .......ccccseeesceecssesseeseeseesseneeseeasees 5,659 


Supervisors, food preparation and serving workers 
Ghiefe and Mead COOKS: Wires secice..p-<,actinents Ceennncareeede pends cactavaiansiee tests preaamcteraaeets 
First-line supervisors/managers of food preparation and serving workers ...... 

Cooks and food preparation WOrkers4 .........ccccsscsccssesscescescssssssesceaseassaseasseseeasnaees 
(SOOKE Si taveaisrecnesevres ster yae tetieincstesaee ad tarantino waceiaswcnaumiei ors 

COOKS! fASt OOO! Fin0. cube cadescanovacertctennen sptesansncanetactecrsacaencevace 
Cooks, institution and cafeteria . 
Cooks, private household ....... 
Cooks, restaurant ............ 
COOKS; SHO OLUON asesassssenvntssasvacavaxahanratovesyacuueusvacaietens 
FOO Preparation WOrKOMA: vecsvscssacserssscesvevesseecgsbixecsvacssestys 
Food and beverage serving workers . 


—N 


wo « . . . . . 
“UVRWOHUWANWDODODNUOWhROMAD= 


Banana ey sitcctvssccterisntcactncraise 

FASh OO and COUNTSM WOTKGIS : zcaxaratarssnccascisikeassacauraurevchubres aavbnasseachiarnicvenii ees 1 
Combined food preparation and serving workers, including fast food ........ x 1 
Counter attendants, cafeteria, food concession, and coffee shop ..... Fs 

Ware AMG WANTEBBOG Teiceprasisatersecsaycestens soca ein nam dvncasttarexawcanecniee > ; 1 


FOOd SOFEFS, NONMEStAUFANE ......sccsccessesessteescsrseseees 
Other food preparation and serving related WOrkers4 ........ccccccccscsesesesecseseeseevseeee 
Dining room and cafeteria attendants and bartender helpers 
CIBER S ING HB oitaapetvdt teh alsinasicontsainktacmananeavain viking mine Recetecotter 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, and coffee shop 
All other food preparation and serving related workers5 


4“UNMoOBO4“DNWBURHBNO=-DTOWbWOUAD= 


Building and grounds cleaning and maintenance OcCUpAtiONS .......ccccsceeeeeeeeees 
Supervisors, building and grounds cleaning and maintenance workers .... 
First-line supervisors/managers of housekeeping and janitorial workers 
First-line supervisors/managers of landscaping, lawn service, and 
QFOUNGSKESPITG WOFKEIS:  sacessssscsssscesssssssvudastristvarscevesnavitterttiers ‘ 
Building cleaning and pest control workers ............ 
BUSI Gy CHOATE: WOMKGTS4 rors cocakanecanentcsaxesaveesedyciyea ducers five CerTReE Nee 
Janitors and cleaners, except maids and housekeeping cleaners .. 
Maids and housekeeping cleaners 
Pest Control WOrkels .......ccsccsesesseseees 
Grounds maintenance workers ...... 
Grounds maintenance workers4 


Nwo 


—— WP 


woOoDo0DON= 
==-npn 
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{Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
Total job 
openings 
Percent due to 
2000 standard occupation classification code and title distibution leh 
replace- 
ments, 
2002-121 
37-3011 Landscaping and groundskeeping WOrKETS .........cssssscesesesescecssesestscececessseaes 470 
37-3012 Pesticide handlers, sprayers, and applicators, vegetation 9 
37-3013 DISS HMMMEFSTANd] PrUNCTS c:cesaemterceetackcste eke. conse aeseecscsarsiseres suze 24 
37-9099 All other building and grounds cleaning and maintenance workerss .............. 46 
39-0000 Rersonalicareand:semniceioccupations |. tresecccssuresocvacehesesscas eevesvescenasivacccssesacesoaso¥t Hl 1,985 
39-1000 Supervisors, personal care and service workers ....... #7 96 
39-1010 First-line supervisors/managers of gaming workers .. .0 22 
39-1011 GamMING!SUDCHVISOIS J-3-<iscrex-cr-ctencesneceeessee unsas 0 14 
39-1012 SloviKe@y/ POrSONs xiverccescostevscteccctseat ree asciasvast Moteteans ssctkesteasszen 0 8 
39-1021 First-line supervisors/managers of personal service workers . rece a 74 
39-2000 AnimaliGare and! Service WOKEN. <.-.:5. fasetesnccc cue sttee aces esse cvevcovausuuscctucversceenacchent 4 68 
39-2011 ASTANA OTS ices a cnzceecastcercseeca nares Setreteceszecaee tem tots aiacnacenar scene Catenusvereianessescnees 0 9 
39-2021 Nonfarm animal caretakers 0.0.0... 4 59 
39-3000 Entertainment attendants and related workers 4 300 
39-3010 Gaming services Workers4 .......cccceseceseeneeee ah Ay 52 
39-3011 (GAMING Salers Ere ccetee che cayacte nn see eet casrcnsa aces tha aes pt nsnsteshiniaveaeussseuianpeoas el 44 
39-3012 Gaming and sports book writers ANd FUNNETS .........ccccescescescesceeeesesceeseseesees 0 8 
39-3021 Motion picture projectionists ..........:ccceseeseeeeeeeee 0 5 
39-3031 Ushers, lobby attendants, and ticket takers .......ccccceseteceeeeeeee “i 76 
39-3090 Miscellaneous entertainment attendants and related workers4 . aes Re 147 
39-3091 Amusement and recreation attendants ...........ccsscsccssesesesesesetsesscneseeaesnees K2 132 
39-3092 Costume atten Gants) cesnctecscoxsscatsvee ses onscvscteoeasees cancenceth sn euscavsedssvaiscevnssenadese 0 2 
39-3093 Locker room, coatroom, and dressing room attendants 0 13 
39-3199 Ail other gaming service Workers2 .......ecceceeseeseeteeneeseenee 0 21 
39-4000 Funeral service workefs ...........:::00 sas 0 12 
39-4011 Erb Blinn ere oe aca scscontsck exces cooaenee seusee soeatccget eee enews ete Svsshccakcaveecsvatuuaventvores 0 2 
39-4021 Buineral attendants \.v.c:.ccz.tsececsecovaradtereersuscssscey eet cabvaussovanuvecssanseceves estteretereeee as 0 10 
39-5000 Personal appearance workers . a5) 262 
39-5010 Barbers and cosmetologists . ey 221 
39-5011 BRAD EIS sec scaac cetaracesneactcs Gettecas apaceaaheesenccssgesmtatee .0 23 
39-5012 Hairdressers, hairstylists, and cosmetologists ...... 4 199 
39-5090 Miscellaneous personal appearance workers ........... | 41 
39-5091 Makeup artists, theatrical and performance .... 0 1 
39-5092 Manicurists and pedicurists ...........cccceeeeee .0 21 
39-5093 Shampooe’rs .......ceceeseeseree 0 9 
39-5094 Skin care speCialistS ...........:ccceeseseeeees 0 10 
39-6000 Transportation, tourism, and lodging attendants . 2 84 
39-6010 Baggage porters, bellhops, and concierges .... BY 31 
39-6011 Baggage porters and bellhops ...............5. 0 24 
39-6012 CONCIErGES hic aenkecassavstseatentsenses- .0 7 
39-6020 Tour and travel guides ...... 0) 15 
39-6021 Tour guides and escorts 0 14 
39-6022 Travel QUides ..........:00 .0 3 
39-6030 Transportation attendants . ner al 38 
39-6031 FeliGintrettem Gants) cnceccchecctepecanavarecstestansnes<ncee-Panenschcoat ncasscccdswcanontaasecnnacaneasancen af 30 
39-6032 Transportation attendants, except flight attendants and baggage porters .. 0) 8 
39-9000 Other personal care ANd SErVICE WOFKELS ........ccecseeseesseeseceseseseseeeseeaseeaseaseeaeenaes PY 1,161 
39-9011 Child Care WOrkePs .......cceceseerseseesseseees 8 471 
39-9021 Personal and home care aides ... cor 4 343 
39-9030 Recreation’ and fitneSS WOrker <5... -sceset-e---cccsecceectae<onaeststeennsasasecadabaanssacstessesans 3 254 
39-9031 Fitness trainers and Aerobics INStFUCTOFS .........cccceeseeseesseeesenseerseeeseeeeeneeeees ra 123 
39-9032 Recreation workers ae 131 
39-9041 Residential AAVISONS  2.:cs:cc.theressescscancvsnesanrseasasas pee 0 29 
39-9099 Personal care and service workers, all Other .........:ccscceseecestesenesseseeeseeseeneeeens al 63 
41-0000 Sales and related OCCUPALIONS ...........--csecesscenscsesevescercectessssesasenssonsseecensssnsssnnceenesensons 6,904 
41-1000 SUPerviSOrs, SAlCS WOFKETS ......c.scsccssesesseseescsesscsscnesseessecsecassccncsesseeesssnsnensonsnssscsssase 11574 640 
41-1011 First-line supervisors/managers of retail sales workers ....... there 486 
41-1012 First-line supervisors/managers of non-retail sales workers .... 4 153 
41-2000 FRET SAISS WOIK ONS: ioe vcu-cavansacdvasssapsonntsencesaeavecs+dcsensuisrasesoncsnc 5.7 4,578 
41-2010 CASHIGTS  sscenscec dens Pasasnassaxes 2.4 2,148 
41-2011 Cashiers, Except Gaming ..........csesceseeeeseeeees 2.4 2,124 
41-2012 Gaming change persons and booth cashiers ......... 0 24 
41-2020 Counter and rental clerks and parts salespersons ..... ioe 5 352 
41-2021 (CCHIT TIC VME CIOLICS emt enacaeecetscees jrsrsceesceahananceondaccsuinanaiscsishasneaMnashnns saneaec 3 281 
Ne 
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41-2022 Parts’ SAIGSPONSONS) .0.c..2csesvecssescvsvoernsccsorsnsovaresbessenusbuncsecensssaacenvennseaesndexeseneriases 0.1 
41-2031 Retail salespersons ........:+000+: 2.8 
41-3000 Sales representatives, services4 6 
41-3011 Advertising sales agents ........ “a 
41-3021 INSUFANCE SAICS AGENKS .......cssscesseseescrsessssesssesseasesseeeseseteateetes | 
41-3031 Securities, commodities, and financial services sales agents eZ 
41-3041 MAVEN AGONS ois aca5-cnorceacneracseonwveiesaaveyeetmnvarsveaed i cf 
41-4000 Sales representatives, wholesale and Manufacturing .........csccsesesessereeseseeeeeesenseees 1.3 
41-4011 Sales representatives, wholesale and manufacturing, technical and scientific 
DFOCUCTS seite sreccse ee crccccccerenct ccs cap ccaye th anaaacnuasnsevenevasan = tnssey oxssnasareseneeNant (one weaniios 3 
41-4012 Sales representatives, wholesale and manufacturing, except technical and 
SCIOMPUPIG I PTOGUCIS reer. ancxcezss-vsvostcsverscenerereceswateataases.us dadsnen<ouppwbressaiwareiteduseasany 1.0 $1 662 
41-9000 Other sales and related WorkePs .......ccscseesesereeeee 1.3 1.2 568 
41-9010 Models, demonstrators, and product promoters at J 70 
41-9011 Demonstrators and product promoters ......... a “ aa 68 
41-9012 MOG IS sissy rctzees tuscvassssaceee Paveadcacasccuscesaseevae vecuacceeeveaasesesedesecowsvadscesnesscdvastcssanadss .0 me) 2 
41-9020 Real estate brokers and Sales aGeMts ...........cccssssssssssssssssssesasesssaersesensessseseness 3 3 101 
41-9021 Real estate brokers 00... cesses a1 J 22 
41-9022 Real estate sales agents or 2 79 
41-9031 Sales engineers ...........0. = “4 ef 41 
41-9041 TONSA OLS sir acrret satan crocicetas ciceesnectee ctu Phvsaecnssesesgeutesnracastaeysnsastesnedanrssssacsteneentee 3 2 70 
41-9091 Door-to-door sales workers, news and street vendors, and related workers ...... at a 37 
41-9098 All other sales and related Workers ou... esceeescseeseeeeseeseseeneeaeeaceccesseacataeensens 4 4 250 
43-0000 Office and administrative SuPPOrt OCCUPATIONS ..........cceceseeeseesceecesseescecneerceseeeeeseeasenes 15.4 
43-1000 Supervisors, office and administrative support workers .............. ays vatnansanesiamnuseuninas 0 9 
43-1011 First-line supervisors/managers of office and administrative support workers .... 0 9 
43-2000 Communications equipment Operators ........cssecsssscseessssessscssesssseccsseccssssessecessaseess 2 2 
43-2011 Switchboard operators, including answering service 2 a4 
43-2021 Melephone Operators \siccvecdeccccsssssessucreadenvsiealesceseyees 0 .0 
43-2099 All other communications equipment operators 0 0 
43-3000 FNANCIANIGIOIK S25, ,<Siop-eosaercharsci tha unacavestettartasaecouss 2.6 2.4 
43-3011 Bill and account COMECtOFS .........ceeseeseseeteeeeeeetees avd 3 3 
43-3021 Billing and posting clerks and machine Operators ..........cccccseseecesseeescseeecsterearesees 4 3 
43-3031 Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing ClEFKS ........cccccsesesssescesseseseseaeseseecnenssees 1.4 1.2 
43-3041 Gaming Cage WOFKETS .......ccssseseececceseeessteesees 0 0 
43-3051 Payroll and timekeeping clerks . 7 J 
43-3061 Procurement Clerks ..........006 J 0 
43-3071 MN GRG US Weaver trceacsna cdo Ae raur vc aosavservncascadvece-memtavecesanents ttrenuretsvsastavidniessiunteraseunneRanaantehS 4 4 
43-4000 InfOrmatlonianG TO Coral Clerks Fassyc.iverahetetvgsapnacootietancdasessusteysvancssesaurcasnnibrennemanees 3.7 3.8 
43-4011 Brokerage Clerks ........:.0 ~ 0 
43-4021 Correspondence Clerks «0... 0 0 
43-4031 Court, municipal, and license clerks .... a S| 
43-4041 Credit authorizers, checkers, and ClerkS ........c.ccccccseseeseseees ass ce 0 
43-4051 Customer service representatives .............ccccseseseseeeeserseeee re ' Ls 1.4 
43-4061 Eligibility interviewers, government programs ... A it 
43-4071 PUGHCISTHGT. Gi tepatacectrrttieccavevirvaccsonbirrertatrsveves 2 2 
43-4081 FARE! Otel NBG: (SSO OGSK GIG IRS: «ot caravassssrnsecchannarse ctras guesnnnresvahtconckrekkeceupintees al a 
43-4111 Interviewers, except eligibility ANG IOAN .........sscsssssssssessescsesencereneseeseeenevessaseeses ~| ‘a 
43-4121 Library assistants, clerical ..............00 | 4 
43-4131 Loan interviewers and clerks .. a 4 
43-4141 New accounts clerks .......... % a 
43-4151 QFOSL HOG si SB raTiGiae overt nett Vascedahitlctennateneente 2 2 
43-4161 Human resources assistants, except payroll and timekeeping . a at 
43-4171 Receptionists and information Clerks ...........cccscccesessssessscesesssneaeere 8 9 
43-4181 Reservation and transportation ticket agents and travel clerks . st | 
43-4999 All other financial, information, and record Clerks2 .........cccccccsessssesesescsesesevevececeees 2 2 
43-5000 Material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and distributing occupations ............. ‘ ; 2.8 2.4 
43-5011 Cargo arid relght &Qerite® cccrtitsrevessecdssnsscavsccenvcoxetettavaesssurstvssviutennterrerevirs . 0 0 
43-5021 Couriers and Messengers .. i A 
43-5030 Dispatcheren csva austvincieiedtvaiavkarkitt 2 2 
43-5031 Police, fire, and ambulance dispatchers ........cccc000 = 4 
43-5032 Dispatchers, except police, fire, and ambulance ........ a | 
43-5041 Meter readers, utilities 0.0... cssssssessssssescsscners 0 0 
43-5050 Postal service workers .... 5 4 
43-5051 POStal SEIVICS CLETUS cei. tas Sieve cikws snqnacdorceezciwnnaya ers does sere ace at 0 
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43-5052 
43-5053 


43-5061 
43-5071 
43-5081 
43-5111 
43-5199 


43-6000 
43-6011 
43-6012 
43-6013 
43-6014 
43-9000 
43-9011 
43-9020 
43-9021 
43-9022 
43-9031 
43-9041 
43-9051 
43-9061 
43-9071 
43-9081 
43-9111 
43-9999 


45-0000 


45-1000 
45-2000 
45-2011 
45-2021 
45-2041 
45-2090 
45-2091 
45-2092 
45-2093 
45-3000 
45-3011 
45-3021 
45-4000 
45-4011 
45-4020 
45-4021 
45-4022 
45-4023 
45-9099 


47-0000 


47-1000 
47-1011 


47-2000 
47-2011 
47-2020 
47-2021 
47-2022 
47-2031 
47-2040 
47-2041 
47-2042 
47-2043 
47-2044 


Percent 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title distribution 


Rostaliservice mall cariersix. «sssccg.sestceescezscvt- sete os ccscsevessvboveubtostconecteveccseoessesete 
Postal service mail sorters, processors, and processing machine 

ODGFALONS s Kvatestescascavetouessesveeazsvanscosstensoss 
Production, planning, and expediting clerks . 
Shipping, receiving, and traffic clerks ........... 
Stockiclorks and Order fINCIS 2:.<..-...e-carcsecovacovesecttsnessasrecsuconsets see 
Weighers, measurers, checkers, and samplers, recordkeeping ..........::.esceeeeee 
All other material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and distributing 

WOIKOTS 26 a carcccnecscnsuansakacuttcteecavoscte te tpeus sccarvsrssevbeesascecnaudeasecessahacavediatorsasevsnesne 


—-~N 


Executive secretaries and administrative assistants .. 
L@QAl|SCCIOLANICS i. nceucccseneesutensnstssathcovsspiarensdostardisveris 
MedicaliSecretaries: «.-..:secceevovessssansvasdatsassssecsencschece 
Secretaries, except legal, medical, and executive . 
Other office and administrative support workers ........ 
COMPULEROPECLAlOlS oo ssosssescosecerscvuncetocttussrsssecveacee 
Data entry and information processing workers¢ ... 
Data enthy KOVOrs ecccccexscoct snoxsscaneoreontvaseressesere 
Word processors and typists 
Desktop publiShersicr....cc.c--cccev-cccversocoetttesseescovecere 
Insurance claims and policy processing CIErkS .........ccseeeneee 
Mail clerks and mail machine operators, except postal service ..... 
Office Clerks; General <.s<-<sc..fcssccsecoacssesercrssezcsscsecaucetscscncecteneces 
Office machine operators, except computer 
Proofreaders and copy markers 
Statistical assistants .....0.... 
All other secretaries, administrative assistants, and other office support 
WOIKON G20 eceterrsccssractecvinessstesncracteenvecs crestecsnetcsnsdarncnseresnensessctenecevernaneeonsaness 


oO 
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Farming, fishing, and forestry OCCUPATIONS ............ccsceseessceseseeeestseeseeeceseseeeestaceseeeaeaees 


Supervisors, farming, fishing, and forestry WOFKELS .......c:ccccesesceeseeseseetseesteeeesteatees 
AQHICURUPEUWOIKEIS; Geecceceeccsrsrsutecssrncserentbascescerescveers 
Agricultural inspectors . 
AniimaliDrGOders:caccrcarevcvsserstevetsscevecnsetenrocsseccatversstensecvectraas 
Graders and sorters, agricultural products .........::ccceeceseeeeees 
Miscellaneous agricultural workers¢ ......... 
Agricultural equipment Operators ..........:cccseeesseseeseeeeeseseeenes 
Farmworkers and laborers, crop, nursery, and greenhouse cod 
Farmworkers, farm and ranch animallS cic.c...2..ccscccccencescresoresssvascoscoavesnesvaasnncans 
FeShiraC ama AUMUNG WOMKONS eecsntenececceccecctssesenccsscasscreesssnsncexsetsscvenyecnesussecesnasustavarsedse 
Fishers and related fishing workers 
Hunters and trappers .......:cssccscceeeeeeseeees 
Forest, conservation, and logging workers 
Forest and conservation workers 
Logging workers4 .......ccceseeeee 
FGN@rs tercmtane-erceecasseovncr scree 
Logging equipment operators . 
Hoglgradersiand SCalers aereccctnscecteasysvcescrssesexsesperansenreessnse ens 

All other farming, fishing, and forestry WOrKerSS .........csescecesecseneesesceeneneestarseneseeees 
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Construction and extraction OCCUPATIONS .........cccccescceseesscesscrseseneeeeseesseeaeeseenseseeeeneeens 


bh 
aN 


Supervisors, construction and extraction WOFKELS .........sesesseenseseneeeeseseseersseseenees 
First-line supervisors/managers of construction trades and extraction 
WOMENS uN sete nee cnet tee accutane reaFeratub causadunancs starcvareurstesconceccusNasssucarsncsentasnt 
Construction trades and related workers 
BOUGITTIANCIS roc teanceesteasdast es chew caucesrecaiesandsenceoesaees 
Brickmasons, blockmasons, and stonemasons .. 
Brickmasons and DIOCKMASONS .........2::0:200008 
SIOMOMASONG nap ecenisetsastistcsatncossdas 
CAVING Se canccte ostaeseres cxearcosssexcuswancsassaeennsss <x ith 
Carpet, floor, and tile installers ANd fINISHELS .........sseeseneeereneretstseesesessestesseeseress 
Carpet INStall@rs .........:.:ccssecssscecsccssccssssssssessnsesssssassessscnsncssnceesesssescevencneeeosorseee 
Floor layers, except carpet, wood, and hard tiles ore 
Floor sanders and finiShers ..........:.cccsseeeessreeeeeee nek 

SALE IIC ITIGTG SOMONE eecrte teens asec vescernntadannacetarsecsiasassoassarecsisaccnsatsassseatoradsareter 
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47-2050 
47-2051 
47-2053 
47-2061 
47-2070 
47-2071 
47-2072 
47-2073 
47-2080 
47-2081 
47-2082 
47-2111 
47-2121 
47-2130 
47-2140 
47-2141 
47-2142 
47-2150 
47-2151 
47-2152 
47-2161 
47-2171 
47-2181 
47-2211 
47-2221 
47-3000 
47-3010 
47-3011 


47-3012 
47-3013 
47-3014 
47-3015 
47-3016 
47-3019 
47-4000 
47-4011 
47-4021 
47-4031 
47-4041 
47-4051 
47-4061 
47-4071 
47-4090 
47-4091 

47-4999 
47-5000 
47-5010 
47-5011 

47-5012 
47-5013 
47-5021 

47-5031 

47-5040 
47-5041 

47-5042 
47-5049 
47-5051 

47-5061 

47-5071 

47-5081 

47-5099 


49-0000 


49-1000 
49-1011 
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gard 
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2000 standard occupation classification code and title 
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Cement masons, concrete finishers, and terrazzo workers 
Cement masons and concrete fiNiSNEFsS .........:seseeeereeee 
Terrazzo workers and finishers 

Construction laborers 

Construction equipment operators 
Paving, surfacing, and tamping equipment operators .. 
PRC=CEIVOTOPOTALONS i urece eee - scandens neti sad was sta secnesvean etapa tent cnsierer ceesscne 
Operating engineers and other construction equipment operators 

Drywall installers, ceiling tile installers, and tapers 
Drywall and ceiling tile installers 
Tapers 

Electricians . 

Glaziers 

Insulation workers 

Painters and paperhangGef’s .........scccseeeesees 
Painters, construction and maintenance . 
PADOMANGOIS 2.8 r.nscccssttaxcdssessvanstsexearvarcverrtesnc 

Pipelayers, plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 
Pipelayers 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 

Plasterers and stucco masons 


PROOTCIS ...2, <csesecstexetlaseodersottssesroccnts 
Sheet metal workers 
Structural iron and steel workers 
Flelpers; CONStIUCHON! TAGES =. coe svesscxevsrtetacevaccessvescecavesence 
Helpers; CONSHUCTION trAdeS E -52:5...:5 cnc dexcsssve-decernoxssucvesavesrasbvnsunvavecvarasthenessnite 
Helpers—Brickmasons, blockmasons, stonemasons, and tile and marble 
SOUS eesevactetecesacssetesnstie-casuchocescrtets rcs rrateane reas acsolaneteersnaereianns Caan te Abani de 
Helpers—Carpenters .. a 
Helpers Electr chains cc scccssnccoosencstsutnvnnctsncscesteneucaraxacvgadsondsbavaxcasvausbeguesevoes cane 
Helpers—Painters, paperhangers, plasterers, and stucco masons 
Helpers—Pipelayers, plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 
FISIDSNS— RO GIONS eis cscs Socsasy cecssconttereunas socoateeoanse veux equa 
All other helpers, construction trades .. 
Other construction and related workers .... 
Construction and building inspectors ... 
Elevator installers and repairers ....... 
FENCE OF SClOls sera cccsontysnsteiinnisacacavers 
Hazardous materials removal workers . 
Highway maintenance Workers .......ccccecssessseesesessceeeaesesseeee 
Rail-track laying and maintenance equipment operators .... 
Septic tank servicers and sewer pipe Cleaners ..........6e006 
Miscellaneous construction and related workers . 
SEqMOntal PAVOlS ccc carisstesreridemanstrtiasscsumntane 
All other construction trades and related workers2 ... 
BEXIECHOMIWOIKOI Sits vicarnclinavarxardannscurwieetancarucsntertepoaarsunesacereetnixtitetee 
Derrick, rotary drill, and service unit operators, oil, gas, and mining . 
DGIMCK ONSTEOFS, Ol! AIG) GAG Fie cavinatansciestsstecavennanvercecrtireneniactee 
Rotary drill operators, oil and gas ..............0.. 
Service unit operators, oil, gas, and mining .. 
Ber Gri@re, EXCEO Ol AMG CAS cscussescncersssaccvottendennasvensesberncarnns 
Explosives workers, ordnance handling experts, and blasters .. 
MUDING ACHING OPSrAtGIS) prcasecasscousersenterexetsvareviansihsvavtinnacsussts ane 
Continuous mining machine operators ................. 
Mine cutting and channeling machine operators 
All other mining machine operators . 
Rock splitters, quarry 
Roof bolters, mining ........ 
Roustabouts, oil and gas ........ 
Helpers—Extraction workers .. 
Extraction workers, all other 


Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 
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Supervisors of installation, maintenance, and repair WOrKETS ......e.cceeseese0e 
First-line supervisors/managers of mechanics, installers, and repairers 
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49-2000 
49-2011 
49-2020 
49-2021 
49-2022 


49-2090 


49-2091 
49-2092 
49-2093 


49-2094 
49-2095 
49-2096 
49-2097 
49-2098 
49-2099 


49-3000 
49-3011 
49-3020 
49-3021 
49-3022 
49-3023 
49-3031 
49-3040 
49-3041 
49-3042 
49-3043 
49-3050 
49-3051 
49-3052 
49-3053 
49-3090 


49-3091 
49-3092 
49-3093 
49-3099 
49-9000 
49-9010 
49-9011 
49-9012 
49-9021 
49-9031 
49-9040 
49-9041 
49-9042 
49-9043 
49-9044 
49-9045 
49-9050 
49-9051 

49-9052 
49-9060 
49-9061 

49-9062 
49-9063 
49-9064 
49-9069 
49-9090 
49-9091 

49-9092 
49-9093 
49-9094 
49-9095 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


Electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, and repairers 
Computer, automated teller, and office machine repairers .............. 
Radio and telecommunications equipment installers and repairers 

Radiosmechanics:\2. 228s eos te ee ee ee ee 
Telecommunications equipment installers and repairers, except line 
INnStallorsene werccs-cottcenseettrcseceeeancucette meres tee eee cass ack enc 
Miscellaneous electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, and 
repalvers = = nea 
Avionics technicians; ...ccs sete ms 
Electric motor, power tool, and related repairers .........ccccscsescseseeseessseseseevecees 
Electrical and electronics installers and repairers, transportation 
QUININE N tee ctevesanerosszecsrccovs sevouceresttssttcckatsatlvnacess uoansnsesesarveacanvavksbessesavibeces 
Electrical and electronics repairers, commercial and industrial equipment ..... 
Electrical and electronics repairers, powerhouse, substation, and relay ........ 
Electronic equipment installers and repairers, motor vehicles .............. : 
Electronic home entertainment equipment installers and repairers ... ny 
Security and fire alarm systems installers ..........cccccccssesesesesesecscsescseeesecsescsesvans 
All other electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, and 
VODA TSS see cccretrescecscooceccustecshcte ce sctaresavaeovou rn as coven tev saedevatitonMinneventwsceoentooks 

Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, installers, and repairers .. 
Aircraft mechanics and service technicians ............sccccscesesseeeeers 
Automotive technicians and repairers ........... 

Automotive body and related repairers ..... 
Automotive glass installers and repairers. ........ 
Automotive service technicians and mechanics ............ 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel engine specialists ............:cccccccee 
Heavy vehicle and mobile equipment service technicians and mechanics 
Farmequipmentimechanics: oi. 2. .cc.cc1c--0ccce--ustheccsoncecsoserevtsvedescevaceovsveneds 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics, except engines ... 
FraliGAN TOD ANOS seecccccrececnteree.cter sears ccorereceesctstnareesverees 
Small engine mechanics .... 
Motorboat mechanics ..... 
Motorcycle mechanics .... m 
Outdoor power equipment and other small engine mechanics .............:::0 
Miscellaneous vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, installers, and 
KODAITCNS Mamet ter secesrercesneastctcstonccmrence sere snensunrde stasedicencer-neerenmrersieescrectsterarpasnrecre 
BICYVCIO:FODAN CNS crcccccespcsecctsvesscvocssctsaenasercsctosecesortscsatssatvevaysusxesveccseeasnssnovseteetees 
Recreational vehicle service technicians 
MIKO ODAElS ANC CHANOOTS se corentsvescratess<crscaarsestencerscacssessectsoacasresercascversen ese tmaze 
All other vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, installers, and repairers2 ... 

Other installation, maintenance, and repair OCCUPATIONS ..........eseeesetsesetetsenseseeeees 

Control and valve installers ANd rePAirers ..........:csceseesscseescesssscrscssesssseeseaceseeseees 
Mechanicalidoorrepalrers i .-.cccttecessccovhccctetece-c-ssasespuceencceecurertereeca 
Control and valve installers and repairers, except mechanical door .. ce 

Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics and installers ................ 

FIOM TaD DIAN CO CPAs merce cecccrecreeteesscscrsccerctaser-cneeccsccevecereteeccecosteretsserssterecnses 

Industrial machinery installation, repair, and maintenance workers 
Industrial Machinery MECHANICS ..........ccccesecseessessesseseesecseeseeeeeeeees 
Maintenance and repair workers, general . 
Maintenance workers, machinery ...... 
MIWA GINS = tesecsccsc nsec verceveseoceccostsy)ceterencusencecrcczesersaccore 
Refractory materials repairers, except brickmasons .. 

Line installers and repairers ........cccecceeeseeseeseesseeeeseeeeees 
Electrical power-line installers and repairers ....... 
Telecommunications line installers and repairers 

Precision instrument and equipment repairers ............ 
Camera and photographic equipment repairers .. B73 
MECICAIGQUIDMENUTCDAITONS ccatsctescacesccecsessdusensvexessteesdvasetnsaanesneseeutscsascennesnsnes® 
Musical instrument repairers and tuners 
WAICH IOP ANLGNS sencepccecentcecctesseaecctunesseccccratsetecrssbesartoacs 
All other precision instrument and equipment repairers .... 

Miscellaneous installation, maintenance, and repair workers .. 
Coin, vending, and amusement machine servicers and repairers ..........00 
GOMMMITIGHCIENCNU CNS cee teccueracenccaraueretscrsccceovstecettcnncnacwncebereneccesercosarse 
Fabric menders, except garment . a 
LOCKSMINS ANG'SATC FEPAITCIS: occ. csecccatssssusaccasercessssnonarnsvoreeenvaceseasscsaessenescsauncs 
Manufactured building and mobile home installers ............sccceeeeeteteneeeteeseees 
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49-9096 
49-9097 
49-9098 
49-9099 


51-0000 


51-1000 
51-1011 
51-2000 
51-2011 
51-2020 
51-2021 
51-2022 
51-2023 
51-2031 
51-2041 
51-2090 
51-2091 
51-2092 
51-2093 
51-2099 
51-3000 
51-3011 
51-3020 
51-3021 
51-3022 
51-3023 
51-3090 
51-3091 


51-3092 
51-3093 
51-3099 
51-4000 
51-4010 
51-4011 
51-4012 
51-4020 
51-4021 


51-4022 
51-4023 
51-4030 
51-4031 
51-4032 
51-4033 
51-4034 


51-4035 


51-4041 
51-4050 
51-4051 
51-4052 
51-4060 
51-4061 
51-4062 
51-4070 


51-4071 
51-4072 


51-4081 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


Total job 
openings 


Percent due to 

; distribution growth 

2000 standard occupation classification code and title and net 

replace- 

ments, 

2002-121 
FRIQQONS | cinsscs-csscerencesscovscecssbedevorsvendesdcducuaevacieavetndeswdsaregredéaaduansseuvexarsuareeupsavar=tWs 16 
Signal and track SWitCh rePAairers ........cccssseseeeeeeeeeeneees fet 8 
Helpers—tinstallation, maintenance, and repair workers ... mee 181 
Installation, maintenance, and repair workers, all Other ...........:ceesceeeeseeeneeenee 207 


ProGUuctionOCCUPAtiONS iearsccservanscccyswens- cone cotte rete o ah -uacncncrostsosssuvevaneswasndqisntee=sichaabatiana 11,612 
SUPOrVISOFS; PYOCUCTION) WOLKELS <.----:..cncnesernscseucednutuoesssvadosepvsessrensevaesreceerecssarnteunsbae 
First-line supervisors/managers of production and operating workers a7 
ASSOMDIEKS ANC FADTCALOIS . satsc reese cosas. cetera -cermcconsctsbinonncevuuarveusiateencevae? ve 1 
Aircraft structure, surfaces, rigging, and systems assemblers . 
Electrical, electronics, and electromechanical assemblers ...... 
Coil winders, tapers, ANd finNiShers ..........cecescceseeeeseeeereeee 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers . Se 
Electromechanical equipMent ASSEMDIETS ...........:cesscceesseeessseceesenseseeeeeeeseaters 
Engine and other machine ASSEMbIELS .........cscscceseeesssenseceeesscesssecneeteetseneesnees 
Structural metal fabricators and fitters ....... 
Miscellaneous assemblers and fabricators 
Fiberglass iaminators and fabricators ........csccesesscerscesscsesersseeers 
MEANT ESSOIMDIO[S 7 ocrcacemceleasncsxste eaceu china ensues ateceeteononredsrevancccnvassn 
Timing device assemblers, adjusters, and calibrators 
All other assemblers and fabricators .........ccceseeeee 
Food processing occupations .............60 
BRAK ONS ie coo vcaccsxchencthassuacotesse svete canessieseouncenacevannastebusaterscevncdennenats 
Butchers and other meat, poultry, and fish processing workers .. 
Butchers and Meat Cutters ..........:.cccccevossccsscrerersevcscronessesannre 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters and trimmers . at 
Slaughterers and: Meat PACKEMS: cs. vesc. sac cxancssacrasscnconateasiausanccssnszassaasxauanansbines 
Miscellaneous food processing WOFKESS ........ccsececesseseeseesseseeseeeseteeesceaseneeseeneenee 
Food and tobacco roasting, baking, and drying machine operators and 
ROTIOGN Site c, tax eeua scent connrnMtaaacun cnc eeteys apis rising oN eevee cy (aunt ehacwanctcsansustssexeeseece ake 
FOGGIDAICHIMAKOIS i. ccuscsstetsassacesstewectearnanscceectee 
Food cooking machine operators and tenders .... 
All other food processing workers2 ........cceeeeeee 
Metal workers and plastic workers4 ...........00 
Computer control programmers and operators .............:cce:cese0ee 
Computer-controlled machine tool operators, metal and plastic . 
Numerical tool and process Control prograMMe!s .........ccceeseseeeees ere 
Forming machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic ................. 
Extruding and drawing machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PSH la acvesdes ccadssuie tas xnesss <psaaheatedlxea seh cavaatinchivecckacentnnsspndscertunsntenacccacvrent 
Forging machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic 
Rolling machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic .. 
Machine tool cutting setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic 
Cutting, punching, and press machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal 
BUY OIS GN Oc evesig sstoas apn seiless Caan ates sthecalakas Walsh avis oxaxonbete cccareny cava vantunaxs erent versie 
Drilling and boring machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PIBSUG cops cease anvias canciatoresdexcanaccasad chistd yaa ceaveoparerstars cua nas ccsasineennereneciaceanettiiey 
Grinding, lapping, polishing, and buffing machine tool setters, operators, and 
LONGGIS Ot ANd DIRRUO cs wacamriitdicnakethtssiorunltsticontnasuatccrsoanty ash treveued? 
Lathe and turning machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PASS nc crses vas RiataataidPariraatisd sea tts tinsa bys oeeeeas tracker en biateiastaceredtreeen tetera 
Milling and planing machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
PUBS: cs sraterrtenmnsracarthcarthasksaisvaeaPenan boa nun icelys MORESO ADIETUNC ESATA S 
MMIBCHITUBLS: 9x22<h feacteirsccapuhavabrascenmaseeienieviarevei 
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Metal-refining furnace operators and tenders .. 
Pourers and Casters, Metal .........cscssssecsessseeerenees 
Model makers and patternmakers, metal and plastic . 
Model makers, metal and plastic .........cccccceeesees 
PAUSMMaKEIS, Imetel SUG OLASUC Wun, ss svcesnerepnentsnccovs va tbtvcresavmnemminctaenner er arerenes 
ee and molding machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
BIASUC.  ssssdencegpcuansaucutpenezeverneuneeeanduntioarcteineaimacis ee eareeerenteon terete eRe 
FOUN dry MOld nd COVSMAKELS: .h oscresasrsncthicscscmessntstenots esterase reer 
Molding, coremaking, and casting machine setters, operators, and tenders, 
IGT GANG DIASHG «xi zenazaccactvcczaoreansy<asseupelgustorcikscurerarten te tenemos 
Multiple machine tool setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic 
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Table 2. | Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
Total job 
openings 
Percent due to 
2000 standard occupation classification code and title caters iat lle 
replace- 
ments, 
2002-121 
51-4111 GhOOltand ie MAKOLs seecccerccvcssvasesascvescctaceyacoentttsespesevavessvensse suvcvassc tee teats 0.1 0.1 
51-4120 Welding, soldering, and brazing workers ..... a 3 3 
51-4121 Welders, Cutters, Solderers, ANd DIAZELS ........seseeseseseccsesessecescssscsesesesstarscacevace 3 3 
51-4122 Welding, soldering, and brazing machine setters, operators, and tenders ..... 0 0 
51-4190 Miscellaneous metalworkers and plastic WOrKEIS .......cccccccscesecescseseeceseecansesesvaceee a1 2 
51-4191 Heat treating equipment setters, operators, and tenders, metal and plastic ... .0 0 
51-4192 Lay-outworkers ;motaland|plasticiscc.ccsssce-ceceticscsescosessescceaccsavcssssstaravevoesteseve .0 0 
51-4193 Plating and coating machine setters, operators, and tenders, metal and 
Pl eaSHlC Beare eee te sacecas tcssacsasance seoths cavazecaateteecsusseesectvo eae wes nevas Lee OS 0 0 10 
51-4194 Tool grinders, filers, and sharpeners ........... .0 0 8 
51-4199 All other metal workers and plastic workers | BL 31 
51-5000 Printingioccupatlons rrcrcccstt.sceessscsscrcssctsecssvessecase 3 3 128 
51-5010 Bookbinders and bindery workers .. | A 26 
51-5011 Bindery WOrkels .........eeeeeeeeee 3 Fi 24 
51-5012 Bookbinders .... = .0 .0 2 
51-5020 IRIVINGES recs concern etsccoscccssesssateasccancneesso¥acc atccue. ate trsaccee rasetehapsbpas sshatcsaressusaeasnsenaton ‘a 2 95 
51-5021 SOD DNIIMOTS ees tt tas tew aces vadeseyas anc setetharescccaevastanestaci sseakcscesevscusseite ctavescentosssnnecone 0 0 18 
51-5022 Prepress technicians and workers ma 0 21 
51-5023 Printing machine operators ........ “f an 55 
51-5099 All other printing workers ..0.... cece 0 .0 7 
51-6000 Textile, apparel, and furnishings occupations . 8 6 240 
51-6011 Laundry and dry-cleaning workers... ie 2 91 
51-6021 Pressers, textile, garment, and related materials a al 14 
51-6031 Sewing machine operators ..........cececccesseeeseereeeee x 2 ait 39 
51-6040 Shoe 'anid'leatherswoOrkers! cce.c..cs.ccccrcetecs rw ascescerctettseceseetzeenicavspsscdsasayecspacasjsarackacens .0 0 6 
51-6041 Shoe and leather workers and repairers ..........ccsesseseseesesesseseessssesessseensasencneees 0 0 5 
51-6042 Shoe machine operators and tenders ..... 0 0 1 
51-6050 Tailors, dressmakers, and sewers ........ A .0 16 
51-6051 SOWEIS | NANG Aaias.. ccctnccttvoncevesssesctsntavceevs 0 0 6 
51-6052 Tailors, dressmakers, and custom sewers ..... 0 .0 9 
51-6060 Textile machine setters, operators, and tende’s ...........cecseeeeeeeeee fl rit 33 
51-6061 Textile bleaching and dyeing machine operators and tenders .. 0 0 7 
51-6062 Textile cutting machine setters, operators, and tenders ............:006 5 .0 0 8 
51-6063 Textile knitting and weaving machine setters, operators, and tenders ........... 0 0 6 
51-6064 Textile winding, twisting, and drawing out machine setters, operators, and 
ROTI GONS pater ccceessvesspsseses sacvnesvsueseentencteapavsecsucee eda stoassssdececasseciarncspashsssenssvonnnesxes 0 0 12 
51-6090 Miscellaneous textile, apparel, and furnishings WOrKETS ..........csceeeeeseeteeteeteenees al sit 41 
51-6091 Extruding and forming machine setters, operators, and tenders, synthetic 
and glass fiIDErS ........sesseeees .0 0 
51-6092 Fabric and apparel patternmakers 0 0 
51-6093 WIPROISIOF ONS rar assccrevecscwetaspaceaceacacusycnsravecacctsdeeteiess .0 0 
51-6099 All other textile, apparel, and fumishings workers . 0 0 
51-7000 WOOGWOIKGIS ater ccrscstcceorsretceccsccussctorss ; 5 | se 
51-7011 Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters .. A SU 
51-7021 FUMmMUre fINISNEMS: <-:....2c.+c-+--5-<--nsenevecreanaes .0 me) 
51-7030 Model makers and patternmakers, wood . 0 0 
51-7031 Model makers, WOOG .........:csesceeeeees 0 0 
51-7032 PatternMmakers, WOO .........::cccsscccesecsesseeesseeteseerreees 0 0 
51-7040 Woodworking machine setters, operators, and tenders ...... at sl 
51-7041 Sawing machine setters, operators, and tenders, WOO .........:esseeeeee é .0 0 
51-7042 Woodworking machine setters, operators, and tenders, except sawing ......... ait 5 
51-7099 PAM ONOT. WOOGWOIKOENS | ccrccceaessrcerscctccverssercesexauetiia nacdncsscgsecaseacvebtvesipaisce=\onceenocnsne .0 0 
51-8000 PIANE ANGI SYVStEIMOPCTALOMS acseceec--e-scarceeccece<asuccatadcvencecerstearsncsstecustczassarsessasrancuesssxe ae ae 
51-8010 Power plant operators, distributors, and dispatchers : 0 0 
51-8011 Nuclear power reactor Operators .......cescescessessescessersrecsesesseeeesseeseneessensensessensnes 0 0 
51-8012 Power distributors and dispatChe rs .........:cscsssesseecessesecssescseesecssenseseeseeneeseeatees 0 0 
51-8013 POWEGR, plant ODCFAtOIS | <ccccsessccesscqeanccedesscescncccsnsssousessearssvesscacssesssnsonesensearsesnssarse .0 0 
51-8021 Stationary engineers and boiler OPErAtOFS ........sceeeeeeseeseeseeseetseseeecessereesseserscetees 0 0 
51-8031 Water and liquid waste treatment plant and system Operators ......... sees 7a “A 
51-8090 Miscellaneous plant and SysteM OperAatOrs .......ccccesesceseseeecsceseeeescnessesceeeaeecaeneees sit aif 
51-8091 Chemical plant and SySteM Operators ........ssccseseeseseseessecsererenseeteeensnetenerstserens 0 ne) 
51-8092 Gas Plant OPEFAtOMS ....-..ccsceresesssccsssscsssnscosessssesseasssacarscsresegsecncscesesseesensscnansssess 0 0 
51-8093 Petroleum pump system operators, refinery operators, and gaugers ............. 0 0 
51-8099 All other plant and system operators 0 0 
51-9000 Other production OCCUPALIONS ..........cscesecesssecssesesnsneecnenencnescsssessssecerenesenesensnesesnesens 2.1 2.0 
51-9010 Chemical processing machine setters, operators, and tenders . ‘l st 
51-9011 Chemical equipment operators and tenders .........cscecssesesenetseseseneneteseseereees 0 0 
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[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 
51-9012 Separating, filtering, clarifying, precipitating, and still machine setters, 
OPOFALOFS FANG TONGSTS Ee oaccaves.ccrwetaneenagcctnecnnte anne cy iancsnaasneisyscas tesa andaacusabaaessa 
51-9020 Crushing, grinding, polishing, mixing, and blending WOrKEIS ........::cessceeesereeeees 
51-9021 Crushing, grinding, and polishing machine setters, operators, and tenders ... 
51-9022 Grinding and polishing workers, NAN ........cccccceeeseeeeecescsssseeesenstsecsrseateeeeseneees 
51-9023 Mixing and blending machine setters, operators, and tendefs ...........sseeee 
51-9030 GUTH GIWOMK OMS: coer cskas stays ccysesctvcesbaedbrays concucesngetadcascavnvansdBundesrenntsbesaiensavsest riers ey 
51-9031 Cutters and itrimmers) Hand ...2.5:cccccsesessnsoucscnsesvsanvevvasnsrarasssnosctetunteveeeeeredsussenned 
51-9032 Cutting and slicing machine setters, operators, ANd tenders ..........ccceeeeeees 
51-9041 Extruding, forming, pressing, and compacting machine setters, operators, and 
POMGONS © Sapa deaesteectciee see cssactvse sande ee wosaa daar sae noveas ec amnine sow eppinawiinnaea Meee enmalaiete 
51-9051 Furnace, kiln, oven, drier, and kettle operators and tenders .........:.cscsceseeeeerees 
51-9061 Inspectors, testers, sorters, Samplers, ANd WEIGNETS ..........c:ceccesceseeeseseeseseseeeseees 
51-9071 Jewelers and precious stone and metal workers ..... nso eo bwenansiatedbaeoremeRe 
51-9080 Medical, dental, and ophthalmic laboratory teChnicians ...........:cs:ceccecseseeeeeseeseeees 
51-9081 Dental laboratory technicians. 2s.ceye ris ene cpa netic re ern cnet ca denvalencestae haestawatnneupccneae 
51-9082 Medical appliance technicians ........ sraeuncuehddo Puss pa deudsan cumivunapsansnyeee onan 
51-9083 Ophihialmic laboratory RECHNICIANS fieciss...2..inc0cteasaceeczadueventsvossoedeneseivadstanevecvds 
51-9111 Packaging and filling machine Operators ANd tenders .........csceccseesesseetseeeeeseeses 
51-9120 PAIN WOSKEIS iecxe sc aceraceecocescovacancty cosas ninrantoststoaedessaagevonsesuvupraivecvveuesseevateastias 
51-9121 Coating, painting, and spraying machine setters, operators, and tenders ...... 
51-9122 Paimers; transportationequipmentacerr. <csccs<d.dhvcesx5 «isn: ntevnceseranestoerereaceteasseuns 
51-9123 Painting, coating, and decorating workers 
51-9130 Photographic process workers and processing machine operators ............:c000 
51-9131 Photographic process: Workers: 5ie ee criscstoash.crotnonscussavinveestvastencabnareeedunateveravave 
51-9132 Photographic processing machine operators ... 
51-9141 Semiconductor ProCeSSOFSs .........cscceseesscesseseeeeseeees 
51-9190 Miscellaneous production Workers .........c:ccccceeceeesesserseeneees 
51-9191 Cementing and gluing machine operators aNd tenders ........ccscscsesesessesesesenees 
51-9192 Cleaning, washing, and metal pickling equipment operators and tenders ...... 
51-9193 Cooling and freezing equipment operators and tenders ...........cecsssseeseeeeeeeees 
51-9194 EACHOIS ANG ONOLAV OTSA ascites crssuactomntcyncderacnobeototacnoascoastedeastenacvasssanubracieteemeernnee 
51-9195 Molders, shapers, and casters, except metal and plastic ............cccseeseeeseeee 
51-9196 Paper goods machine setters, operators, ANd teNders .........ccccsseseseseseeeeseseeees 
51-9197 Tite DUNGENS Vict teense seuacoetes wach os éninva@hn is ekaaus dKondaenndasededeaneasseetenemeepReNT nee? 
51-9198 Flelpers—=Prodliction:; WOnsOrs iivisessccetsacanacaecost vavecunasssnayvaaveavtswcavsasexucanasaiavectees 
51-9199 AllLOth Or POGUCH OM WOPKGNG \.s tease susetaseavacassucavesasPiexaavavevdteanetetestkcssseuncenusceeaet 
53-0000 Transportation and material MOVING OCCUPATIONS ..........ccccecsceecescesesesesevecseescseeuesaavees 
53-1000 Supervisors, transportation and material MOVING WOrkeLS .........c.ccssseeeeeeseseseseseeeee 
53-1011 AltCrafh cargo Nanaling/ SUPSMViSOrgsic.sscicsavatsovevsacisvndsseaceyncdtucverccetatcaseascoverseserens 
53-1021 First-line supervisors/managers of helpers, laborers, and material movers, 
fo a caper oteeee circ? SPELT EPEC creer ey Tv coetcencr mere ceaceercereny ayer eterey eee 
53-1031 First-line supervisors/managers of transportation and material-moving machine 
BN VEINS OParatOne: © eee carcavsshy tesvaxkennvvastcesavessvwvaunsetbt ranean erties 
53-2000 Ail Tans POTLAHOM CCA etl Orig coy. vanwes neta vave vas ecrdcveccunctnsedetancnraracttacuasshevebneatsercneee 
53-2010 Aircraft pilots and flight engineers ...........6 
53-2011 Airline pilots, copilots, and flight ENGINEErS .........ccceesseseeesesssstsestseseseeracseaees 
53-2012 COMMOIAl PICS accede cionanan corm eebevincsenialeanremenaeival 
53-2020 Air traffic controllers and airfield operations specialists ..........cccccsccccsesescecevereeenee 
53-2021 AlG TALES COMVONGHG: axsssuxpatvovatvsxetspien rea enortuteierarstssvdoafhensevnin gohan eeeeeeeces 
53-2022 Alifiald: operations spectallate:viiSewiarhisvotcnernustismnssgieerteereeneee mies ata’ 
53-2099 All othieralr treane portation: WOrke@reet. ccsvnssscrssacaseverssccaccstsaeievensecntecneeeenet eects 
53-3000 RACEOMVERIGIE: OHETETONS cassia onceshicnrrnxen ceed tys lenssscsvirtrarvaxcans trata gee eee 
53-3011 Ambulance drivers and attendants, except emergency medical technicians ...... 
53-3020 ERUB CIV GME “seit Stevi eis <UUPARDE ae Paape en pte as one oatrnc cova PCT EU EE RCC 
53-3021 BUS AHVerS; transit AnalIMOroHy severe cascescnsvdrescreveseusvravsivevencsceesieciversevsveeteienees 
53-3022 BUS Asivers, Sorel ccciserehtin isos cap anette 1s tev eee eaee inca ene oe eae 
53-3030 Driver/sales workers and truck GriV@PS .........scssssesesscsssssssesssssssssescsesvssensseseseeasacens 
53-3031 IDV SE/GALOS WOTRGTE). Aavasesctevaioe cee carte cccenscocveaheyvsivearvv ius debian eveee eee even 
53-3032 Truck drivers, heavy and tractor-trailer .....ccccccsccscscscscssesssessescseseesesvssavesescevenees 
53-3033 Truck drivers, light or delivery SrViCeS ........cecccssesessesesssssesesscscsssavcacaresceveacevens 
53-3041 TEDAONV ENS Shia CHALIHGUTS \eaaviresisturarenssorennatsermnbarreesepeerar eee ONT eee 
53-3099 AlliGHIENMOLOE VENIGIS: OPEratOve \\scbvectsveccsty ohctuescsreve coh eceteeeet ceeetee etre aie ene 
53-4000 Rail raNSHOrtatlor i OCCUPATIONS sisccxcavsidesneyoscsnvovavetvestivsdsuesvathneveeneleecrearteimeevonern tee 
53-4010 LOCOMOTIVE Engineers and OPSrAatOrsssviscveccccxsseseveusssverstestversvee dentin eevee 
ee 
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Table 2. Continued—Employment by occupation, 2002 and projected 2012 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


53-4021 Railroad brake, signal, and Switch Operators .........c.ccscsecseseseseseeseseee 
53-4031 Railroad conductors and yardmasters .......c.ccccsssssesescssscscseseseseseeeeeess 
53-4039 Subway, streetcar operators and all other rail transportation workers® . 
53-5000 WatertransportationoccupalionSiscssssececcssrsestaserersie ee entteereseteantens 
53-5011 Sailors and marine oilers .............s00000 

53-5020 Ship and boat captains and operators .............. 

53-5021 Captains, mates, and pilots of water vessels ..... 

53-5022 Motorboatoperators iircciccsstsesrsescceagreceseeessser 

53-5031 SHID;ONGINCErSiese.vctececks co sarcacceielat: 

53-5099 All other water transportation workers2 ... 

53-6000 Other transportation WOrkeIS ........:.sceeeeee 

53-6011 Bridge and lock tenders ..... 

53-6021 Parking lot attendants ........ 

53-6031 Service station attendants .. 

53-6041 Traffic technicians .............. 

53-6051 Transportation iNSPeCtOIS «0.0.0... eeeeeeeseee 

53-6099 All other related transportation workers ...... 

53-7000 Material moving occupations .............:cee 

53-7011 Conveyor operators and tenders .. 

53-7021 Crane and tower Operators ........ceeseseececeseseseeseeeeeneneees 

53-7030 Dredge, excavating, and loading machine operators .........cceeeeeeee 
53-7031 DYCAGe OPC ralOrs ricersscenctenccccrccrsctnecencccetvatneatecbevacssrtisecrtepsostteseners 
53-7032 Excavating and loading machine and dragline operators ... 
53-7033 Loading machine operators, underground mining ..............- 
53-7041 Hoist and winch operators ............cscessccssesseresseeeesees 

53-7051 Industrial truck and tractOr OPeratOrs 0... eeeeesseseetsesscssesersseaseeeseeese 
53-7060 Laborers and material Movers, NAN ...........:cscscssesescesseeseseeseeseseeseee 
53-7061 Cleaners of vehicles and equipment ............:csccceseereseseeee 
53-7062 Laborers and freight, stock, and material movers, hand .. 
53-7063 Machine feeders and offbearers ........ceceeseeeseeseseeseeeees 
53-7064 Packers and packagers, hand...... 

53-7070 FUMPING!StatlON OPSTALONS cceescsursactensestecdcsetuonsuensepssecersts 

53-7071 Gas compressor and gas pumping station operators .. 

53-7072 Pump operators, except wellhead pumpers ...........-...+- 

53-7073 Wellhead pUMPpers .........eseeeseesesereeeeeeeeees 

53-7081 Refuse and recyclable material collectors ... 

53-7111 Shuttle car OperatOrs «0... eeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

53-7121 Tank car, truck, and ship loaders ..... 

53-7199 Material moving workers, alll Other ...........ecescscssseseseeeeseseneseeseaeessenenees 


1 Total job openings represent the sum of employment increases and net 
replacements. If employment change is negative, job openings due to growth are 
zero and total job openings equal net replacements. 

2 This occupation was created by the OES survey. There is no SOC equivalent. 

3 This minor occupation group contains a detailed occupation from another 


Professional and related Percent Numeric change 
occupations subgroup change (in thousands) 
Computer and mathematical ..............++ 34.8 1,051 
Community and social service ............. 26.2 574 
Healthcare practitioners 

IGT CCIITTICA lgeetnaretsctecctac coc cescececssssoe 1,708 
Education, training, and library 2,109 
Life, physical, and social science ......... ee) 212 
Arts, design, entertainment, 

SPOFts, AN MEAIA .........scscceeseereereeeees 16.5 393 
LIN serene sssusvogs MiescostdassbenerScatserssnrtenontunas 16.2 190 
Architecture and engineering ..........-.+ 8.6 PLD) 


sonaeeancentgsnres 12 


openings 

Percent due to 

distribution growth 

and net 

Percent replace- 

2012 ments, 
2002-121 


an 
HADO42TOOODHUNMHUROOCHOHAOCOWDTOO=4ONTOOOODCOOO0O 


HMOO4TDTOODOHbANWERERTOHOHOCO42OCOOH=42ONTDOOOCOOOOCOSO 


minor occupation group. 

4 \nformation about the detailed residual occupation for this broad occupation is 
not included. 

5 This occupation contains two or more detailed SOC occupations. 
NOTE: Detail may not equal total or 100 percent due to rounding. 


This group is projected to grow as the school-age population 
increases; a greater proportion of preschool-age children 
attend school; a greater proportion of students are provided 
with special education; and classes become smaller. In 
addition, rapid growth is expected in the number of adults 
attending both career and job training schools and self- 
enrichment classes. More than 3 out of 5 new jobs are projected 
for government and | in 5 for rapidly-growing private 
educational services.‘ 

Healthcare practitioners and technical occupations are pro- 
jected to add 1.7 million jobs, as the demand for healthcare 
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services continues to grow rapidly. (See p. 101 for a discus- 
sion of reasons for growth.) More than 3 out of 4 new jobs in 
these occupations are expected to be in the healthcare indus- 
try. Relatively few new jobs, and slow growth, are projected in 
government.’ Registered nurses, by far the largest occupa- 
tion in this group, should account for more than 1 out of 3 new 
jobs. The number of self-employed workers in this group is 
projected to decline slightly. Self-employed physicians are 
expected to decline significantly, as employment shifts into 
incorporated group practices, while self-employed registered 
nurses, chiropractors, veterinarians, and speech-language 
pathologists are projected to increase. 

Computer and mathematical occupations are projected to 
add 1.1 million jobs, and grow the fastest among the eight 
subgroups. The demand for computer-related occupations 
should increase, despite the recent downturn, as a result of 
rapid advances in computer technology and the demand for 
new computer applications, including those for the Internet 
and Intranets. Growth will not be as rapid as during the pre- 
vious decade, however, as the software industry begins to 
mature and as routine work is increasingly outsourced over- 
seas. More than a third of new jobs will be in computer sys- 
tems design and related services, and one-fifth will be in the 
information industry—primarily in software publishers, data 
processing and related, and Internet-related industries. In 
both groups, projected growth for these occupations exceeds 
50 percent. In addition, in many industries, employment of 
these workers is projected to grow faster than the average for 
all occupations. Self-employed computer and mathematical 
workers are expected to increase 39.8 percent. 

Community and social services occupations are projected 
to add 574,000 jobs. Continued rapid growth should result as 
the elderly population increases rapidly and as greater efforts 
are made to provide services for the disabled, the sick, 
substance abusers, and individuals and families in crisis. 
Within this occupational group, about 3 out of 5 new jobs are 
expected to be in the healthcare and social assistance industry 
and 1 out of 5 in religious organizations. Slow growth and 1 
new job in 8 are projected for the large government sector. 

Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media 
occupations are projected to add 393,000 jobs. About one- 
fifth of these new jobs is projected for professional, scientific, 
and technical services, which includes both advertising and 
computer systems design and related services. One job in 
seven is projected for the information sector, which includes 
both motion pictures and publishing industries. About one- 
sixth of the growth is expected for self-employed workers (a 
9.3-percent increase), with largest increases for writers and 
authors, graphic designers, musicians and singers, and 
photographers. 

Architecture and engineering jobs are projected to grow 
slowly, adding 222,000 jobs. About 2 out of 5 new jobs in 
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these occupations are projected for the professional, scientific, 
-and technical services industry. One new job in 6 is projected 
for the rapidly growing employment services industry, which 
provides employees to other industries on a contract or fee 
basis. One new job in 8 is projected for government. In 
manufacturing industries—which employed a third of these 
workers in 2002—little change is projected. Engineers, the 
largest occupational subgroup, is expected to grow 7.3 percent. 

Life, physical, and social scientists are projected to add 
212,000 jobs. More than a quarter of these jobs are projected 
for the professional, scientific, and technical services industry 
which includes scientific consulting services and scientific 
research and development services. Nearly a quarter of new 
jobs is projected in government and | new job in 7 is projected 
for rapidly-growing healthcare and social assistance. Self- 
employed are projected to grow slowly, with most growth 
among psychologists. 

Legal occupations are projected to add 190,000 jobs, with 
about 7 of 10 projected for the legal services industry, where 
these occupations should increase rapidly. A quarter of all 
growth is projected for government. Paralegals and legal 
assistants are projected to grow the fastest, while lawyers 
should add the most jobs, 118,000. The number of self- 
employed workers in this group is projected to decline 7.0 
percent, all among lawyers, reflecting the difficulty in 
establishing new legal practices. 

Employment in service occupations is projected to increase 
by 5.3 million, the second largest numerical gain and second 
highest rate of growth among the major occupational groups. 
For these occupations, about 3 out of 10 new jobs, and fastest 
growth, are projected for the healthcare and social assistance 
industry. A quarter of new jobs are projected for the accommo- 
dation and food services industry. The number of self-em- 
ployed service workers is projected to increase slightly. 

Of the five subgroups making up service occupations, food 
preparation and serving-related occupations was the largest 
in 2002—with 10.2 million jobs—and is projected to add the 
most jobs, about 1.6 million. Nevertheless, it has the slowest 
projected growth. (See table 2.) Nearly 4 of 5 new jobs are 
projected for the accommodation and food services industry. 
The following tabulation shows the percent and numeric 
change for the services occupation subgroups: 


Percent Numeric change 
change (in thousands) 
Healthcare support .........cescesesees 34.5 1,143 
PYOUOCHVE SERVICE Rikecccivervevrnntt 24.7 769 
Personal care and service ............ 20.6 917 
Building and grounds 
cleaning and maintenance......... 16.4 901 
Food preparation 
and serving related .............0004 15.8 


Healthcare support occupations are projected to add 1.1 mil- 
lion jobs, growing the fastest of the services subgroups. (See 
p. 101 for a discussion of reasons for growth.) Seven out of 
' eight new jobs are projected for the healthcare and social as- 
sistance industry. Self-employed healthcare support occupa- 
tions are projected to grow 16.6 percent, with most growth 
among massage therapists. 

Personal care and service occupations are projected to add 
917,000 jobs. Nearly half of new jobs, and the fastest growth 
(51.6 percent) for these occupations, are projected in the 
healthcare and social assistance industry. One new job in 6 is 
projected for arts, entertainment, and recreation, which in- 
cludes amusement parks and fitness and recreational sports 
centers. Overall growth is retarded by a 1.6-percent decline 
among the self-employed, who made up a quarter of all work- 
ers in this group in 2002. Declines among self-employed are 
primarily among first-line supervisors/managers of personal 
care and service workers (mostly proprietors of small busi- 
nesses) and childcare workers. 

Building and grounds cleaning and maintenance occupa- 
tions are projected to add 901,000 jobs. Forty-five percent of 
new jobs, and fast growth, are projected for administrative 
and support and waste management and remediation services, 
which includes both services to buildings and dwellings and 
employment services. About 1 job in 8 is projected for 
healthcare and social assistance and 1 in 10 each in accommo- 
dation and food service and government. A 39,000 decline is 
projected in the private household sector, where 10 percent of 
these workers were employed. Only 2.9-percent growth is 
projected for the self-employed. Among the self-employed, 
landscaping and groundskeeping workers, as well as first-line 
supervisors/managers of these workers, are projected to in- 
crease, while maids and housekeeping cleaners are expected 
to decline. 

Protective service occupations are projected to add 769,000 
jobs. Half of the growth is projected for government, and 
nearly two-fifths is projected for rapidly growing investigation 
and security services. 

Employment in sales and related occupations is projected 
to increase by 2 million. More than 3 out of 5 new jobs are 
projected for retail trade, and 1 in 8 for wholesale trade. The 
self-employed made up 12 percent of this group in 2002. Their 
employment is projected to decline by 9 percent, with the larg- 
est decreases among self-employed first-line supervisors/man- 
agers of sales workers (owners of stores or other marketing 
businesses); retail sales workers; and door-to-door sales 
workers, news and street vendors, and related workers. 

Employment in office and administrative support occupa- 
tions is projected to increase by 1.6 million but grow slowly. 
More than a quarter of these new jobs are projected for rap- 
idly-growing employment services, which provides employ- 
ees to other industries on a contract or fee basis. A quarter of 


new jobs are projected for the healthcare and social assis- 
tance industries, and | in 6 for professional, scientific, and 
technical services. In almost all industries, employment of 
these workers are expected to grow more slowly than overall 
employment, due to continued office automation, including 
that related to electronic business,° and as organizations make 
greater use of temporary workers employed by the employ- 
ment services industry. Thirteen out of 30 occupations with 
the largest projected job declines, including word processors 
and typists; stock clerks and order fillers; and secretaries, ex- 
cept legal, medical, and executive, are in this group. (See table 
5.) However, a number of personal-contact occupations, such 
as receptionists and information clerks, and bill and account 
collectors, are less affected by changing technology, and have 
relatively large projected growth. 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations are projected 
to grow by 35,000 jobs. Self-employed are projected to decline 
7.6 percent, with most declines among fishers and related 
fishing workers. (Agricultural managers, including farmers 
and ranchers, are classified with management, business, and 
financial occupations.) 

The construction and extraction occupations major group 
is projected to add 1.1 million jobs, with 7 out of 10 in the 
construction industry. One new job in 9, and fastest growth, 
is projected for the employment services industry. A decline of 
10,000 is projected for the mining industry—mostly for extrac- 
tion workers. Self-employed construction and extraction work- 
ers are projected to increase slightly. Self-employed first-line 
supervisors/managers of construction trades and extraction 
workers (mostly contractors) are projected to increase, while 
self-employed carpenters are projected to decline. 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations are 
projected to add 776,000 jobs. About 1 new job in 6 is pro- 
jected for retail trade, which includes motor vehicle and parts 
dealers; 1 new job in 8 is projected for the construction indus- 
try, and 1 in 10, for automotive repair and maintenance. Self- 
employed workers in this group are projected to remain un- 
changed. Self-employed heating, air conditioning, and 
refrigeration mechanics and installers are projected to in- 
crease, but others are projected to decline. 

Production occupations are expected to add 354,000 jobs. 
Most growth is projected for rapidly-growing employment 
services, which provides employees to other industries on a 
contract or fee basis, while some growth is projected for 
wholesale and retail trade. Manufacturing, which employed 7 
out of 10 production workers in 2002, is projected to lose nearly 
200,000 of these workers. Self-employed production workers 
are projected to decline 8.8 percent, with largest declines 
among apparel occupations and woodworkers. 

Transportation and material moving occupations are 
projected to add 1.3 million jobs. More than 2 out of 5 new 
jobs should be in transportation and warehousing, and | in 4, 
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in employment services. Little change is projected for these 
workers in manufacturing, where 1 out of 6 was employed in 
2002. Water transportation occupations are projected to grow 
slowly, while railroad occupations continue their long-term 
decline. Nearly half of new jobs should be for truck drivers 
and driver/sales workers. Little change is projected for self- 
employed transportation workers. 


Detailed occupations 


This section focuses in occupations that are the fastest grow- 
ing, have the largest numeric increases, and have the largest 
numeric declines. Data on numeric and percent growth for 
nearly 700 detailed occupations are presented in table 2. 


The growth rates for detailed occupations range from an 
increase of 59 percent for medical assistants to a decline of 56 
percent for telephone operators. Numeric growth ranges from 
623,000 additional jobs for registered nurses to a decline of 
238,000 farmers and ranchers. The 30 occupations with the 
largest numeric increase (table 4) account for 44 percent of the 
21.3-million total increase over the 2002-12 period. The 30 
occupations that are projected as the fastest growing (table 3) 
have growth rates of 35 percent or greater, more than twice the 
average for all occupations or faster. Six occupations—three 
health related, two computer, and one education, are included in 
both groups—personal and home care aides; medical assistants; 
home health aides; computer software engineers, application; 
computer systems analysts; and postsecondary teachers. 


Fastest growing occupations, 2002-12 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 
Employment 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


31-9092 
15-1081 
29-1071 
21-1093 
31-1011 
29-2071 
31-2022 
15-1031 
15-1032 
31-2021 


Medicaliassistants chic ict.cpresceysteresccvurtteverrteertepeces 
Network systems and data communications analysts 
PNYSIGIAN ASSISLAINS eas sccssecyacnsrcnsesssstintacetssincacsPansenrce 
Social and human service assistants ..........:ccceeee 
Homo;health ald@s: 22. cst et ee eecalenurvc repeaters 
Medical records and health information technicians 

Physical therapist aides) ..ci:..s.cs..ccscccesesessessesecestsvecnces 
Computer software engineers, applications .............. 
Computer software engineers, systems software ..... 
Physical therapist assistants ...........ccssseeesseseeenees 


39-9031 
15-1061 
29-2056 
47-4041 
29-2021 
31-2012 
31-9091 
39-9021 
25-3021 
15-1051 


Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors ................+ 
Database administrators ..........cccccsccssesessssesseessesseees 
Veterinary technologists and technicians ............0 
Hazardous materials removal workers 
Dental hygienists ..........c cesses 
Occupational therapist AiId@S occ eeeeccseseeeenenees 
Denial ASSISIAING oc s.sficas.artsiassterte aun ueinatoat a 


Self-enrichment education teacher’ ...........c.ceseeeeeees 
Computer systems analysts .........ccccsssseseeeseseseseeens 


31-2011 
17-2081 
25-1000 
15-1071 
19-4091 


Occupational therapist assistants .........cccccseceeeeeeees 
Environmental engineers 
Postsecondary teachers 
Network and computer systems administrators ........ 
Environmental science and protection technicians, 
AICICCUNG NGAIT srvecacrannctirecarrtrlvacttrirtrcaxcencunretti 
Preschool teachers, except special education .......... 
Computer and information systems managers ......... 
AYSICAIMMEFADISIS wraranecrrccuraimss attri ands fatborey 
Occupational therapists ... 
Respiratory therapists 


25-2011 
11-3021 
29-1123 
29-1122 
29-1126 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual eamings 
data are presented in the following categories: 1=very high ($41,820 and over), 
2=high ($27,500 to $41,780), 3=low ($19,710 to $27,380), and 4=very low (up to 
$19,600). The rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total 
employment to define each quartile. Eamings are for wage and salary workers. 


Change Quartile 
Most significant source of postsecondary 
education or training2 


Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Bachelor's degree 

Bachelor's degree 

Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Associate degree 

Short-term on-the-job training 
Bachelor's degree 

Bachelor's degree 

Associate degree 


NH 4+-WOHWOhWA=-w 


Postsecondary vocational award 
Bachelor's degree 

Associate degree 

Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Associate degree 

Short-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 

Work experience in a related occupation 
Bachelor's degree 


-NFWWOH]HNW+W 


Associate degree 
Bachelor's degree 
Doctoral degree 
Bachelor's degree 


Sees 
— at 0 


Associate degree 

Postsecondary vocational award 

Bachelor's or higher degree, plus work experience 
Master's degree 

Bachelor's degree 

Associate degree 


BREESE 
po a-s AP 


2 An occupation is placed into one of 11 categories that best describes the 
education or training needed by most workers to become fully qualified. For more 
information about the categories, see Occupational Projections and Training Data, 
Bulletin 2572 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 
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Table 4. “3a Occupations with the largest job growth, 2002-12 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


Employment 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


29-1111 
25-1000 
41-2031 
43-4051 
35-3021 


Registered nurses sr. sscesascctien ssccnsatessetisevensiire 
Postsecondary teachers .. 
Retail salespersons ...........:ccccesees 
Customer service representatives ..........ccccccssseeseseee 
Combined food preparation and serving workers, 
including fastfOOd ia ..:scxce cs. teeter ca sctocesr. 
Cashiers, except GaMing ..........ccscsesssecssseseresssssseeees 
Janitors and cleaners, except maids and 
NOUSEKEEPING ClEANELS .........ccecscssessssesesscsseencnsseeses 
General and operations managers .... 
Waiters and waitresses oo... cece 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants ................. 


41-2011 
37-2011 


11-1021 
35-3031 
31-1012 


53-3032 Truck drivers, heavy and tractor-trailer ...........:c00000 
43-4171 Receptionists and information clerks .... 
33-9052 VSOCUIIty QUaLdS a .cdnseattecessccs csststsredeias 
43-9061 Office clerks, general ... 
20-9041) @ AT CACNOM:ASSISLAIMS: frosts ccccstecstesi oh ccacterenersectasteterscere 
41-4012 Sales representatives, wholesale and 
manufacturing, except technical and scientific 
PYOQUGUS 2e. cst ftesscecesatsecessteess cvacteccsecvuscsvocscesseanerevevshes 
31-1011 
39-9021 Personal and home care aides ............. 
53-3033 Truck drivers, light or delivery services ........ 
37-3011 Landscaping and groundskeeping workers ............+.. 
25-2021 Elementary school teachers, except special 
QOUCATION ceases vsecevecsscsucrasvesSitesssncavasdorscsstcstacsevesstes 
Medical’assistants’:.. cccscsecss-cssvnctenscesceses. 
Maintenance and repair workers, general 
Accountants and auditors «0.0.0... 
Computer Systems Analysts .......ccccceeseesenseeeeteees 
Secondary school teachers, except special and 
VOCatOnal CGUCAHON aevccrectecsesccerstervcvsocrecsevesncesesness 
Computer software engineers, applications . 
ManagementianalySiS) ccs:cccssscissesteanecotsaresstossarerscenss 
Food preparation workers 
First-line supervisors/managers of retail sales 


31-9092 
49-9042 
13-2011 
15-1051 
25-2031 


15-1031 
13-1111 
35-2021 
41-1011 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual earnings 
data are presented in the following categories: 1=very high ($41,820 and over), 
2=high ($27,500 to $41,780), 3=low ($19,710 to $27,380), and 4=very low (up to 


$19,600). The rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total 


employment to define each quartile. Eamings are for wage and salary workers. 


Quartile 
rank by 
2002 Most significant source of postsecondary 
median education or training2 
annual 
earnings! 


Associate degree 
Doctoral degree 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 


Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Short-term on-the-job training 
Bachelor's or higher degree, plus work experience 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Bachelor's degree 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Bachelor's degree 
Bachelor's degree 


Bachelor's degree 

Bachelor's degree 

Bachelor's or higher degree, plus work experience 
Short-term on-the-job training 


Work experience in a related occupation 


2 An occupation is placed into one of 11 categories that best describes the 


education or training needed by most workers to become fully qualified. For more 


information about the categories, see Occupational Projections and Training Data, 
Bulletin 2572 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 


Fastest growing occupations. Fifteen of the 30 fastest 
growing occupations are health related, 7 are computer-related 
occupations, 3 are teachers, and 3 are environment related. 
(See table 3.) The others are social and human services 
assistants, and fitness trainers and aerobics instructors. 
The two healthcare groups discussed in the previous sec- 
tion—healthcare practitioners and technical occupations, and 
healthcare support occupations—have a combined growth 
rate of 28.8 percent. Rapid growth among health-related occu- 
pations reflects an aging population that requires more 
healthcare, a wealthier population that can afford better 
healthcare, and advances in medical technology that permit 
more health problems to be treated more aggressively. How- 


ever, job growth among health-related occupations will be lim- 
ited by efforts to control the rapid growth of spending on 
healthcare, both by private medical insurers and by govern- 
ment—to restrict the growth of Medicare and Medicaid reim- 
bursements. Even so, continued efforts to control healthcare 
costs should stimulate some health-related occupations 
(mostly aides, assistants, and technicians) to grow even more 
rapidly than overall health employment. They will assume 
some duties formerly done by more highly paid healthcare 
workers, such as dentists, physicians, and therapists. These 
include dental assistants, dental hygienists, physician assis- 
tants, physical therapist assistants and aides, and occupa- 
tional therapist assistants and aides. Some healthcare occu- 
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pations also will grow more rapidly than overall healthcare 
employment because they are more likely to provide services 
to the rapidly growing older population. These include some 
listed above, such as physical and occupational therapist as- 
sistants and aides, as well as physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, and respiratory therapists. Employment of medical 
assistants should grow the fastest of any occupation, as they 
perform an increasing share of administrative and clinical du- 
ties in rapidly-growing offices of physicians. 

The number of medical records and health information 
technicians employed also is expected to grow rapidly due to 
the need to maintain records for an increasing number of 
medical tests, treatments, and procedures that will undergo 
greater scrutiny by third-party payers, regulators, courts, and 
consumers. Employment of home health aides and of personal 
and home care aides (included in this discussion of health- 
related occupations but classified as a personal service 
occupation in table 2) also should be stimulated, as the older 
population grows and as efforts to contain healthcare costs 
continue. The older population is more likely to need in-home 
healthcare, as well as personal care and housekeeping that 
these workers provide. In addition, patients of all ages are 
being discharged from hospitals and nursing facilities as early 
as possible. These aides also provide care to this rapidly 
growing group of patients. Employment of veterinary 
technologists and technicians, also classified as a healthcare 
occupation, is projected to grow rapidly as pet owners spend 
more on advanced animal care services, such as preventive 
dental care and surgical procedures. 

The increasing demand for computer-related occupations 
reflects the rapid advances in computer technology and the 
continuing development of new computer applications, includ- 
ing the Internet and Intranets. Overall, computer specialists, a 
component of computer and mathematical occupations, is pro- 
jected to grow 35.8 percent; and computer and information 
systems managers—classified within management, business, 
and financial occupations—is projected to grow 36.1 percent. 
(See table 2.) Two computer-related occupations also are 
among the occupations with the largest projected numerical 
job growth. (See table 4). 

Employment of environmental engineers; environmental 
science and protection technicians, including health; and 
hazardous material removal workers will be stimulated by a 
need to met environmental regulations, develop methods of 
cleaning up existing hazards, and, more generally, respond to 
increasing public concern for a safe and clean environment. 

Employment of postsecondary school teachers is projected 
to grow as the population of 18- to 24-year-olds increases and 
as more adults return to college, but the number of tenure- 
track positions is expected to decline as institutions seek 
flexibility in dealing with financial matters and changing 
student interests. Employment of preschool teachers, except 
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special education, should grow as the proportion of preschool- 
age children attending school increases, while employment of 
self-enrichment education teachers is expected to grow as 
more people embrace lifelong learning, particularly retired baby 
boomers. 

Fitness trainers and aerobics instructors are projected to 
grow rapidly, due to rising interest in personal training, aero- 
bics classes, and other fitness activities. Social and human 
service assistants are projected to grow rapidly as employers 
attempt to control costs in the face of rapid growth in demand 
for services. Social service agencies are restructuring ser- 
vices and hiring more lower-paid social and human service 
assistants instead of social workers. 

Twenty-one of the 30 fastest growing occupations generally 
require a postsecondary vocational award or a degree.’ This 
is consistent with growth rates by major group presented in 
the previous section. The fastest growing group, professional 
and related, is made up mostly of occupations that generally 
require this level of education. Thirteen of the fastest growing 
occupations are concentrated in the first earnings quartile and 
eight in the third earnings quartile. 


Occupations with the largest job growth. Very large occupa- 
tions with average or even below-average growth rates pro- 
vide many job openings, as do very fast growing ones with 
smaller base-year employment. These 30 occupations shown 
on table 4 are from a much broader range of occupational 
groups than are the 30 fastest growing. Five are health re- 
lated, and six are service occupations other than those related 
to health, including three in food service and two in building 
and grounds cleaning and maintenance occupations. Four 
each are in education, training, and library, and in sales and 
related occupations. Three each are in management, busi- 
ness, and financial, and in office and administrative support 
occupations; and two each are in computer and mathematical, 
and in transportation and material moving major occupation 
groups; one is installation, maintenance, and repair. 

Twenty-one of the 30 had 2002 employment of 1 million or 
more. Of the others, seven have projected growth at least 
twice the 14.8-percent average for all occupations. The three 
largest occupations in 2002, each with employment of 3 million 
or more, are projected to grow more slowly than the total for all 
occupations. 

Registered nurses and nursing aides, orderlies, and atten- 
dants—by far the two largest health-related occupations in 
2002—are projected to have more numerical growth than any 
other health-related occupations. Home health aides, medi- 
cal assistants, and personal and home care aides, all among 
the 30 fastest growing, are also on this list. The four largest 
education, training, and library occupations in 2002— 
postsecondary teachers; elementary school teachers, except 
special education; teachers assistants; and secondary school 


teachers, except special and vocational education—are also 
among the top 30 occupations. Of the four sales and related 
occupations: retail salespersons and cashiers, except gam- 
ing are projected to grow about as fast as the average for all 
occupations; while sales representatives, wholesale and 
manufacturing, except technical and scientific products are 
projected to grow somewhat faster. First-line supervisors/ 
managers of retail sales workers are projected to grow rela- 
tively slowly, with a 9.7-percent decline among the self-em- 
ployed (owners of stores and other retail businesses). 
Management analysts and security guards are projected to 
grow about twice as fast as the average for all occupations, while 
accountants and auditors and general and operations managers 
should grow somewhat faster than the average. The list has 
three food-service occupations—combined food preparation 
and serving workers, including fast food and waiters and wait- 
resses, have base-year employment of about 2 million, while 


[Numbers in thousands of jobs] 


2000 standard occupation classification code and title 


11-9012 
51-6031 
43-9022 
43-5081 
43-6014 
51-2022 
43-9011 
43-2021 
43-5053 


Farmersiand rancners) <res..-ccscavsrerececses-nncvesteercechnecsene 
Sewing machine operators ......... 
Word processors and typists 
Stock clerks and order fillers 
Secretaries, except legal, medical, and executive .... 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers 
COMPUTE OPCLAlOKS: fois ccce.c. co vnpenenacosacdecenarteerncusn me 
TOIODNONE OPSVAlONS: cics-c.0c.cencesscnveswcnedseaccasacsascsecnsencs 
Postal service mail sorters, processors, and 
processing machine operators ..........::cccceeseeerereees 
Loan interviewers and Clerks .............:2:cceeeeeseeeeerereeees 


43-4131 


43-9021 
41-9041 
51-6063 
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Textile knitting and weaving machine setters, 
Operators, AN tENEYS .........cecceseeceescceneseeeeeeeenseeee 
Textile winding, twisting, and drawing out machine 
setters, operators, and tenders .............:c:c:ccceeeeees 
Team assemblers = 
QLAOT CIOS eras sarenn ceaes oon evenetkesccssce peter ecesicsinccessch 
Door-to-door sales workers, news and street 
vendors, and related Workers ..........escecesseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Travel agents ........... 
Brokerage clerks ....... 
Eligibility interviewers, g 
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43-4151 
41-9091 
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43-4061 
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45-3011 
51-6051 
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Textile cutting machine setters, operators, and 
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Meter readers, utilities ..................0 
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Credit authorizers, checkers, and clerks ..............-+-+ 


51-6061 


27-3010 
43-5041 
51-8091 
51-9023 


43-4041 


1 The quartile rankings of Occupational Employment Statistics annual earnings 
data are presented in the following categories: 1=very high ($41,820 and over), 
2=high ($27,500 to $41,780), 3=low ($19,710 to $27,380), and 4=very low (up to 
$19,600). The rankings were based on quartiles using one-fourth of total 
employment to define each quartile. Earnings are for wage and salary workers. 


Occupations with the largest job decline, 2002-12 


food preparation workers has 850,000. Of the two transportation 
and material moving occupations: truck drivers, heavy and trac- 
tor trailer; and truck drivers, light and delivery services, are pro- 
jected to grow 19 and 23 percent, respectively. Among building 
and grounds cleaning and maintenance occupations, janitors 
and cleaners is projected to have more openings than landscap- 
ing and groundskeeping workers, even though the latter is pro- 
jected to grow faster. Of the three office and administrative sup- 
port occupations, customer service representatives and 
receptionists and information clerks are projected to grow 
rapidly, while office clerks, general, with employment of 3 mil- 
lion, is projected to grow relatively slowly. 

Half of the 30 occupations with the largest numerical job 
growth are in the short-term on-the-job training category, and 
9 are in the associate or higher degree category. Of those 
with the largest numeric increases, 9 are in the first, and 10 are 
in the fourth earnings quartile. 


Most significant source of postsecondary 
education or training2 
annual 
earnings! 


Long-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
Moderate-term on-the-job training 
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Short-term on-the-job training 
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Short-term on-the-job training 
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2 An occupation is placed into one of 11 categories that best describes the 
education or training needed by most workers to become fully qualified. For more 
information about the categories, see Occupational Projections and Training Data, 
Bulletin 2572 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 
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Declining occupations. This section of the article focuses 
just on those occupations with the largest numerical job de- 
clines because many detailed occupations with the fastest 
rates of decline are small, with very small employment de- 
clines. (See table 5.) Thirteen of the occupations with the 
largest declines are office and administrative support, 11 are 
production, and 3 are sales and related. Others are farmers 
and ranchers, fishers and related fishing workers, and an- 
nouncers. Changes in technology or business practices will 
reduce the demand for most of the 30 occupations. 

Advances in computer, optical scanning, and voice recog- 
nition technologies and growth in electronic business will re- 
duce demand for word processors and typists; stock clerks 
and order fillers; secretaries, except legal, medical, and execu- 
tive; telephone operators; postal service mail sorters, proces- 
sors, and processing machine operators; loan interviewers and 
clerks; data entry keyers; order clerks; and other office and 
administrative support occupations.’ Advances in technol- 
ogy, such as faster machines and more automated processes, 
and a shift of assembly and other production activities to 
other countries will lower employment for electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment assemblers, team assemblers, chemical plant 
and systems operators, and mixing and blending machine 
workers. Prepress technicians and workers also will be affected 
as electronic publishing and printing-on-demand limit the pro- 
duction of printed material. 

Employment in the textile and apparel industries will decline, 
due to greater imports—as import quotas are lifted—and to 
improved production technology. This will cause employment 
declines for sewing machine operators; sewers, hand; and the 
four textile machine operator occupations listed on table 5. 
Farmers and ranchers will decline as market pressures cause 
farm consolidation and as farm technology improves. 

Employment of travel agents should decline as more 
travelers rely on the Internet to book travel. Telemarketers will 
decrease as more people opt out of receiving calls and as 
blocking technology improves. Door-to-door sales workers, 
news and street vendors, and related workers will decline due 
to competition from stores and on-line outlets. Radio and 
television station consolidation and improved editing and 
other off-air technologies are expected to lower employment 
of announcers. Fishers and related workers are projected to 
decline as the stock of fish decreases and the technology for 
finding fish improves. 


Notes 


Thirteen of the 30 occupations with the largest numerical 
declines were in the moderate-term on-the-job training 
category, 11 were in the short-term category, and none were in 
a degree category. Of the largest declines, 9 are in the second 
earnings quartile, and 16 are in the third earnings quartile. 


Total job openings 


In addition to occupational employment growth, another as- 
pect of the demand for workers is the need to replace those 
who leave their jobs to enter other occupations, retire, or leave 
the labor force for other reasons. Job openings resulting from 
replacement needs are very important because, in most occu- 
pations, they exceed those resulting from employment growth. 
Even occupations that are projected to decline provide some 
job openings—for example, farmers and ranchers and aero- 
space engineers. (See table 2.) 

The measure of replacement needs is complex because of 
the continuous movement of workers into and out of occupa- 
tions. The replacement needs cited in this article are based on 
the net change in employment (entrants minus separations) in 
each age cohort over the projection period. Although this 
measure understates the total number of job openings in an 
occupation, it best represents the job openings for new labor 
force entrants over the projection period.® 

Over the 2002—12 period, more job openings are expected 
to result from replacement needs (35 million) than from em- 
ployment growth in the economy (21.3 million). Service occu- 
pations are projected to have the most total job openings, 13 
million. The number of job openings due to net replacement 
needs should exceed the number due to growth in major 
groups with average or below-average projected growth, as 
well as those among service occupations, which includes 
many occupations with high turnover. Food preparation and 
serving occupations have particularly high replacement needs. 
However, healthcare support occupations should have only 
half as many replacement openings as growth openings. 

The only major group with fewer openings from replace- 
ment needs than from employment growth is professional and 
related occupations, the fastest growing. Even within this 
group, however, replacement openings exceed growth open- 
ings in three subgroups—architecture and engineering; life, 
physical, and social scientists; and arts, design, entertainment, 
sports, and media occupations. O 


' Occupational projections presented in this article provide 
information to those interested in labor market issues. They also 
provide the background for analyses of future employment 
opportunities described in the forthcoming 2004-05 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. The Internet version of this edition of the 
Handbook, which will be accessible at http://www.bls.gov/oco/, is 
expected to be available in late February 2004; the print version of 
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the 2004-05 Handbook, BLS Bulletin 2570, should be available in 
Spring 2004. Job outlook information in the 2004-05 Handbook 
will use the projections presented in each of the articles in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. For a description of the 
methodology used to develop employment projections, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
April 1997), pp. 122-29. 


> Occupational data reflect the 2000 Standard Occupational 
Classification system. Base year employment data were developed 
using the 2002 Occupational Employment Statistics Survey, 
supplemented with data from the Current Population Survey for self- 
‘employed and unpaid family workers. 


> The Bureau has recently shifted to the 2002 North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS). Industry data in this article 
reflect this shift. The NAICS classification will also be used in an article 
on high technology in a forthcoming issue of the Review. The article 
will update High-technology employment: a broader view, which 
appeared in the June 1999 Review. 


4 Previous occupational projections articles in the Review included 
State and local government education employment and hospital 
employment in the education services and health services industries, 
respectively. This article includes them with government—as do 
industry output and employment projections articles in this and earlier 
issues of the Review. 

5 Ibid. 


° Daniel E. Hecker, “Employment impact of electronic business,” 
Monthly Labor Review, May 2001, p. S. 


7 Education and training categories listed in tables 3, 4, and 5 
show the category that best describes the education or training 
needed by most workers to become fully qualified. However, for 
many occupations there are other sources of education and training, 
as well. Data from the Bureau’s Current Population Survey show 
that for most occupations, workers have a variety of education 
levels. More detail on education and training is available in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; more on education and training 
categories is available in Occupational Projections and Training 
Data, Bulletin 2572 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 
Also, see footnote 1. 


® Hecker, “Employment impact...” 


° Net separations do not count all movements of workers out of an 
occupation, which is a measure termed total separations. For example, 
an opening caused by a worker who stops working for a period and 
then gets another job in his or her previous occupation would be 
counted in the measure of total separations but not net separations. 
See the discussion on the uses of replacement needs information 
developed in Occupational Projections and Training Data, Bulletin 
2572 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, forthcoming). 
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Trade and the city 


International trade is most often ac- 
counted for in national terms. There are 
some data available on exports from 
specific metropolitan areas and there 
have been occasional efforts to allocate 
imports regionally, generally at a very 
broad level of geographic detail. In the 
fourth quarter 2003 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago’s Economic 
Perspective, William Testa, Thomas 
Klier, and Alexei Zelnev seek to measure 
the degree of international import and 
export competition faced by manu- 
facturers in the largest American cities. 

Their crudest measure of import 
competition is total imports attributed to 
the metropolitan area as a percent of their 
estimate of gross metropolitan product. 
Using this metric, the Detroit-Ann Arbor- 
Flint area has the highest level of import 
competition at 19 percent, Washington- 
Baltimore the lowest at 2.1 percent, while 
Cleveland-Akron and San Diego straddle 
the average of about 9.5 percent. 

Another measure—import penetra- 
tion—is a more specific way to reflect 
the competition faced by an area’s 
manufacturing industries. As the 
authors describe the concept, “Import 
penetration measures the ratio of imports 
for a particular industry to the sum of 
imports plus that portion of domestic 
production that is not exported abroad. 
... [T]his measure of import penetration 
shows the share of domestic sales of a 
good that is imported rather than 
domestically produced.” 

When the measure of import pene- 
tration is aggregated across all local 
manufacturing industries, the metro- 
politan areas facing the highest import 
penetration are San Diego, San 
Francisco-Oakland-San Jose, Boston- 
Worcester-Lawrence, and Portland- 
Salem. Facing the lowest penetration 
are Kansas City, Washington-Baltimore, 
Atlanta, and Sacramento- Yolo. 

Testa and his colleagues also pro- 
vide a measure of export intensity— 
exports as a percent of gross metro- 
politan product. The most export 


intensive metropolitan areas are Seattle- 
Tacoma-Bremerton, Detroit-Ann Arbor- 
Flint, and Miami-Ft. Lauderdale. The 
least export intensive areas were 
Denver-Boulder, Kansas City, and 
Washington-Baltimore. 


Europe’s shorter work 
years 


Workers in France and Germany work 
fewer hours in a year than do Ameri- 
cans—the equivalent of 6 to 9 regular 
workweeks fewer, according to Inter- 
national Labor Organization figures 
cited by Douglas Clement, editor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
quarterly, The Region. Writing in the 
December 2003 issue, Clement outlines 
the somewhat controversial explanation 
of this phenomenon offered by 
Professor Edward C. Prescott of Arizona 
State University (and a senior monetary 
advisor to the Minneapolis Fed). 

While many analysts look to cultural 
and legal difference between the United 
States and Europe (see the August 2003 
issue’s Précis for an example of the 
latter), Prescott believes that European 
workers are simply responding to a 
different set of economic incentives 
than are Americans. Clement cites 
Prescott: “French, Japanese, and U.S. 
workers all have similar preferences. 
The French are not better at enjoying 
leisure. The Japanese are not compul- 
sive savers.” The reason the average 
French worker spends about 6 weeks 
fewer at work than does the average 
American instead comes down to the 
fact that the tax system in France, and 
many other European countries, drives 
a much larger wedge between what a 
worker earns and what that worker gets 
to keep after taxes. 

Prescott’s work has highlighted the 
importance of understanding the relative 
prices of consumption and leisure, 
continues Clement. That set of relative 
prices is determined by the tax rate on 
consumption—sales taxes, excises, 
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property taxes, and so forth,—and the 
taxes on labor—income taxes, social 
insurance taxes, and the like. While 
none of this seems particularly contro- 
versial, Prescott’s introduction of the 
concepts into a standard growth 
accounting model has attracted some 
skeptics. Although the results of the 
model seem to produce a fairly good 
representation of reality—predicted 
hours worked per week were very close 
for Germany and the United Kingdom, a 
little low for the North American 
economies, and a bit high for others— 
Clement cites Peter Lindert of the 
University of California at Davis as 
seeing the work as “a theoretical model, 
heavily laden with assumptions. ... 
educated, intelligent, plausible fiction.” 

On the other hand, Clement sum- 
marizes the results of an econometric 
study by labor economists Steven Davis 
(University of Chicago) and Magnus 
Henrekson (Stockholm School of 
Economics) that found that a 12.8- 
percentage point difference in tax rates 
results in 122 fewer hours supplied per 
worker and about a 5-percentage point 
decrease in the employment to popu- 
lation ratio. 


Human capital 
on the hoof 


As we pointed out in our October 2003 
Précis of work by Paul D. Gottlieb and 
Michael Fogarty, retaining or attracting 
college graduates to an area can have a 
positive impact on average per capita 
income for that area. Thus, the recent 
examination in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland’s Economic Trends of the 
migration patterns of college graduates 
may be of interest. As it turns out, the 
highest State retention rates in 2001 of 
graduates in the Class of 2000 were in 
Idaho, Maine, Texas, California, and 
New Jersey. The lowest retention rates 
were in Delaware, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, andIowa. (1 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2003 
Review. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://Awww.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pc/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = notelsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 


reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because it 
provides a comprehensive measure of em- 
ployer costs for hiring labor, not just out- 
lays for wages, and it is not affected by em- 
ployment shifts among occupations and in- 
dustries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
lar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who 


did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. For a discussion 
of changes introduced in January 2003, see 
“Revisions to the Current Population Survey 
Effective in January 2003” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 
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12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the la- 
bor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 
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Production workers in the goods-produc- 
ing industries cover employees, up through 
the level of working supervisors, who engage 
directly in the manufacture or construction of 
the establishment’s product. In private ser- 
vice-providing industries, data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers, which include most 
employees except those in executive, manage- 
rial, and supervisory positions. Those work- 
ers mentioned in tables 1 1-16 include produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and natural re- 
sources and mining; construction workers in 
construction; and nonsupervisory workers in 
all private service-providing industries. Pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Table 17 provides an in- 
dex on private nonfarm employment based on 
278 industries, and a manufacturing index 
based on 84 industries. These indexes are use- 
ful for measuring the dispersion of economic 
gains or losses and are also economic indica- 
tors. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 2002 
benchmark was introduced in June 2003 with 
the release of data for May 2003, published in 
the July 2003 issue of the Review. With the 
release in June, CES completed a conversion 
from the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
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sign to a probability-based sample design. The 
industry-coding update included reconstruc- 
tion of historical estimates in order to preserve 
time series for data users. Normally 5 years of 
seasonally adjusted data are revised with each 
benchmark revision. However, with this re- 
lease, the entire new time series history for all 
CES data series were re-seasonally adjusted due 
to the NAICS conversion, which resulted in the 
revision of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program intro- 
duced concurrent seasonal adjustment for the 
national establishment data. Under this meth- 
odology, the first preliminary estimates for the 
current reference month and the revised esti- 
mates for the 2 prior months will be updated 
with concurrent factors with each new release 
of data. Concurrent seasonal adjustment in- 
corporates all available data, including first pre- 
liminary estimates for the most current month, 
in the adjustment process. For additional in- 
formation on all of the changes introduced in 
June 2003, see the the June 2003 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings and “Recent changes 
in the national Current Employment Statistics 
survey,’ Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, 
pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2003 data. For 
information on the revisions for the State data, 
see the March and May 2003 issues of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, and “Recent changes 
in the State and Metropolitan Area CES sur- 
vey,’ Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 
14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends. Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12-17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
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Current Employment Statistics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
DATA in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by pri- 
vate and State and local government em- 
ployers subject to State unemployment 
insurance (ur) laws and from Federal, 
agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agen- 
cies edit and process the data and send the 
information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry at 
the national, State, metropolitan area, anc 
county levels. They have broad economic 
significance in evaluating labor marke 
trends and major industry developments 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ul-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages during 
the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UcFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 


ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment of a multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 
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and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (oasbDI), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW) program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
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(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
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employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published be- — 


ginning in 1981. Historical indexes 
(June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 


employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and. local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http:/Avww.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
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dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPi in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the cPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote | 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 
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In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the SIC developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
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together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have U.S. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, 
including both capital and consumer 
goods. Price data for these items are col- 
lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 
nearly all cases, the data are collected di- 
rectly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained 
from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gath- 
ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 
exports and at either the foreign border or 
the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month, Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports. and imports, indexes aré also 


published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of detail 

. for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the 
Standard Industrial Classification (siTc), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 


tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
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the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining 
changes in labor and capital input with 
weights which represent each 
component’s share of total cost. 
Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business 
services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are 
based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index- 
number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods. and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
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the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures include 
labor productivity, multifactor productivity, 
compensation, and unit labor costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
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chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defi- 
nitional differences. Although precise 
comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for 
international comparisons than the figures 
regularly published by each country. For 
further information on adjustments and 
comparability issues, see Constance 
Sorrentino, “International unemployment 
rates: how comparable are they?” Monthly 
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Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8—11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period: were 


revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
, trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 


who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
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this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 
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U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the 
U.S. measures with those for other econo- 
mies, BLS uses gross product originating 
in manufacturing for the United States for 
these comparative measures. The gross 
product originating series differs from the 
manufacturing output series that BLS pub- 
lishes in its news releases on quarterly 
measures of U.S. productivity and costs 
(and that underlies the measures that ap- 
pear in tables 43 and 45 in this section). 
The quarterly measures are on a ‘sectoral 
output” basis, rather than a value-added 
basis. Sectoral output is gross output less 
intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993, 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
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ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may 
be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial 
production indexes), employment, av- 
erage hours, and hourly compensation 
until national accounts and other sta- 
tistics used for the long-term measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses. The information that employ- 
ers provide is based on records that they 
maintain under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Self-employed individu- 
als, farms with fewer than 11 employees, 
employers regulated by other Federal safety 
and health laws, and Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies are excluded from 
the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman 
allocation is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the State. The survey is 
stratified by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation and size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 


ber of new work-related illness cases which are 
recognized, diagnosed, and reported during the 
year. Some conditions, for example, long-term 
latent illnesses caused by exposure to carcino- 
gens, often are difficult to relate to the work- 
_ place and are not adequately recognized and 
reported. These long-term latent illnesses are 
believed to be understated in the survey’s ill- 
ness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the 


circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


02 003 2001 2002 2003 
Selected indicators 20 2 = 
IV ! i} Ml IV ! i} il IV 
= 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey): | 
Labor force participation rate... 66.6 66.2 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 
Employment-population ratio. 62.7 62.3 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 
NON a cescaeveracss 5.9 6.3 Duff 5.7 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 
16 to 24 years.... 12.8 13.4 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.1 12:6 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 
25 years and older. 47 5.0 4.4 4.5 4.8 47 49 5.0 5.2 5.1 49 
Women........ 5.6 7 55 6.5 5.7 5.6 Bf 55 5.7 5.8 5.6 
16 to 24 years.... 11.1 11.4 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 At: 11.8 11.5 10.9 
25 VESTS. ANG ODOM. nc. .ccsstivszssineraternsssaees 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.8 4.6 4.6 45 46 47 4.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: : 
Total NOMAPM......c0cecesecessseesssessesesssesstsstessesstessecssessesseesseeee] 130,376 | 130,045 | 130,920} 130,523 | 130,403 | 130,239] 130,338 | 130,225 | 129,984 1,299 | 130,109 
Total private 108,886 | 108,594 109,593] 109,105] 108,918| 108,755 | 108,792 | 108,655 | 108,488 | 108,441 | 108,638 
Goods-producing 22,619 22,064 23,226 22,880 22,673 22,537 22,389 22,213 22,093 21,987 21,954 
Man nHAChurinG. <cr-dvacmrers wavarsacaudamaicatirawentaerme tenes 15,306 14,701 15,833 15,517 15,369 15,246 15,085 14,926 14,744 14,599 14,530 
SOMVICO=DFOVIGIIIG! x. ccacossnsuyaccestenscusresccedesvsnsexepwapaiegesacestensen=ns 107,757 | 107,981 | 107,694} 107,643 107,730 | 107,702| 107,949} 108,012 | 107,891 | 107,915} 108,155 
Average hours: 
Total private.. 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.7 33.8 
MANULACTONING. ostnreciccorces sues see ceesticces srutebadeoene shes cceecelieuas ss 40.5 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.7 
Overtime..... 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 43 4.3 4.0 41 45 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers). 3.4 3.8 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 5 
PHIVERO|IIGUISHTY WOTIKGIS oats ants cc sa axiownitce cacensn vsopanncnypatuoccs 3.2 4.0 8 ut V1 6 4 17 8 1.0 4 
Goods-producing® repos eae sue torts Seeman hae SMAUCHEG sl EoaeeatTaaixose so 3.7 4.0 8 1.2 6 9 1.8 9 on £5) 
Gervice-providinG eset. sted eae i ea, 3.4 4.0 8 11 1.2 6 2 15 8 14 5 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 6 6 4 2.2 9 =f 4 17 5 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


: Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 
3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2002 2003 |—— 
IV i} Wl IV ! i} tT) IV 
1,2 | 
Compensation data ” 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm..... 3.4 3.8 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 1B 0.5 
Private nonfarm 3.2 4.0 8 14 11 6 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianinorifanm cs. 05.5 sp teee ccc tech ctaves ss ccsekosensoee.cee Re 2.9 2.9 Th 9 8 @ 4 1.0 6 9 3 
Private nonfarm 2.7 3.0 8 9 1.0 4 3 11 7 8 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 2.3 -9 A 5 6 -1 1.8 —3 —.2 —2 
Producer Price Index: 

FINMISICD! QOOUS on reccsaccaceasvaresducstcccuheusvetncessursusntucerarecicesesoors 3.2 3.2 -3.2 141 2 w -1 3.7 -.8 3 0 
Finished consumer goods. 4.2 4.2 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 
Capital equipment........... 4 4 Aa 2.9 -.3 —7 6 6 -.6 -A 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. ae 4.6 4.6 -3.6 9 11 11 3 6.5 -2.1 -A 0 

Grudejmaterialsste.s.ccescvcatteecesssscsectercteccecocscevcetevacivecesecovees 25.2 25.2 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annuai changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
T 
IV I ll TT) IV IV | il Ml IV 
ol SS ee ees ee ee eee 
Average hourly compensation:" 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOM...........cesessersescersereersersesttseeseseeseeneeed 1.3 4.4 5.2 27 0.9 1.5 2.4 3.1 3.4 3.3 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINGSS SECTOM...........::esceceseeeeseereeeseneeeeees | 1.4 3.7 4.8 3.4 1.3 1.5 es 2.8 3.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm”... 6 1.4 8 11 5 3.4 $9| S7i,- 89] 38 
Private nonfarm... 4 a hy4 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 
MNCs au sapiens ds iexeiiy ances eavnpinanieavevesneneks sad oeun snakeauaabamnnenn 9 1.6 1.2 1.0 Af 4.2 4.7 5.0 4.8 4.6 
INOUE OM scarce sorter pace teeter anssncsontarnipcrss sacs seresvestevectascceveneeccers 4 1.6 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 
State and local QOVErNMENts.........scecseseeseerereneeeteeeenetenseeetsenees 9 tf 4 1.7 a) 4A 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CO TET Wve t ET Beereoeceseecee ner chert co nC Core Rees Be EEE cOSED SDSS COREE GE 4 1.0 6 9 3 2.9 2.9 20; 2.9 2.9 
PHIVAtE MOMIANIN soc cnsexececsssers cresve-cseceecascaiehseenecnssanes 3 11 oh} 8 4 2.7 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 
UMONE oan etecaee cusanescocnecccchusnacesacessssihcsrevsuresaresncers 8 A) ff 6 6 3.5 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 
Nonunion..........--+++ & 1.2 7 9 2 Pf 2.9 25 3.1 3.1 
State and local governments... 6 4 3 1.0 A 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.3 2.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status llab altar NRE — <= aie 
ploym 2002 | 2003 | Dec. Jan. et Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
TOTAL . i lo 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Dive TA: aera 217,570 | 221,168 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 221,779 | 222,039 
Civilian labor force.. | 144,863 | 146,510 | 145,157 | 145,875 | 145,898 | 145,818 | 146,377 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 
Participation rate. ‘ 66.6 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 | 66.4 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 
EMployed......sescsseseeeeseee 136,485 | 137,736 | 136,459 | 137,447 | 137,318 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 
Employment-pop- \ 
ulation ratio®............. | 62.7 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 | 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 
Unemployed..........cese 8,378 8,774 8,698 8,428 8,581 8,519! 8,799 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 | 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658) 73,584] 74,022] 74,216| 74,499 | 74,163 | 74,306 74,097 | 74,600| 74,884| 75,168 75,147 | 75,093 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ 98,272 | 97,139| 97,635| 97,762] 97,869| 97,979| 98,083 | 98,196 | 98,304] 98,434 | 98,568 | 98,696 | 98,814 
Civilian labor force. 73,630 | 74,623] 73,725] 74,014] 74,241 74,209 | 74,510] 74,523] 74,675} 74,660 74,682 74,905 | 74,942 75,188 
Participation rate 76.3 75.9 75.9 75.8 75.9 75.8 76.0 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 
ESNPIOVOR en cnssecscsscnccaceces 69,734 | 70,415] 69,569] 69,940] 70,174| 70,213} 70,290} 70,182 70,190 | 70,269} 70,324 70,596 | 70,726 70,964 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 72.3 LOSE 71.6 71.6 71.8 71.7 71.7 71.6 71.5 Tis 714 71.6 71.7 71.8 
Unemployed se 3,896 4,209 4,157 4,075 4,068 3,995 | 4,220 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.5 Ls 5.4 57 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 
Not in the labor force.......4 22,809 | 23,649 | 23,415] 23,620] 23,521) 23,660, 23,469| 23,560] 23,521 | 23,644 | 23,751 | 23,663| 23,754) 23,620 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ oe | 105,136 | 106,800 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 
Civilian labor force. 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,056] 64,490] 63,459| 64,490| 64,632/ 64,699| 64,989] 64,835| 64,836 | 64,608| 64,899| 64,917 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 
Employ6i5..i/-<sscsescvstesss 60,420 | 61,402} 60,750} 61,391 61,106 | 61,219 | 61,343] 61,397 | 61,610) 61,479| 61,467 61,191 61,524 | 61,597 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 57.5 57.5 §7.5 57.8 57.5 57.5 57.6 27.6 57.7 57.5 57.5 571 57.4 57.4 
Unemployed... .| 3,228 3,314 3,306 3,100 3,253 3,271 3,289 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 
Unemployment rate... 5.1 $4 §.2 48 5.1 50 51 6.1 §2 5.2 §.2 5.3 §.2 §.1 
Not in the labor force.......] 41,488 | 42,083} 41,622) 41,745 | 41,964) 41,921 41,878] 41,914| 41,735 | 42,004} 42,121 42,472 42,299 | 42,387 
| 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional ' 
population’ hoo AA ee 15,994 | 16,096 | 15,925] 16,027] 16,030] 16,038; 16,051 16,072 | 16,095} 16,109] 16,116 | 16,131 | 16,145) 16,162 
Civilian labor force............., 7,585 7,170 7,376 7,371 7,298 7,120 | 7,235 7,240 7,254 7,157 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 
Participation rate......... 47.4 44.5 46.3 46.0 45.5 44.1 45.1 45.0 45.1 44.4 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 
Employed.........csssssseceoes 6,332 5,919 6,141 6,117 6,039 5,868 | 5,945 §,926 §,873 5,856 §,902 5,857 5,846 §,972 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............. 39.6 36.8 38.6 38.2 37.7 36.6 . 37.0 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 
Unemployed.....c.see-se+ 1,253 1,251 1,235 1,254 1,260 1,252 1,290 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 
Unemployment rate... 16.5 17.5 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.6 | 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.6 7.1 15.7 
Not in the labor force.......J 8,409 8,926 8,549 8,656 8,751 8,918 | 8,816 8,832 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ Pri PPe ere 179,783 | 181,292 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181 ,871 | 182,032 
Civilian labor force. .| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,072 | 120,117 | 120,247 | 120,223 | 120,514 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.5 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 
EMplOyed........ccccecseereene 114,013 | 114,235 | 113,876 | 113,985 | 114,118 | 114,057 | 114,220 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio”. 63.4 63.0 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 | 63.1 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 
Unemployed 6,137 6,311 6,195 6,132 6,129 6,166 6,294 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 
Unemployment rate.... 6.1 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 §.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 §.1 ; 5.2 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 60,746 | 60,509 | 60,343 | 60,352 | 60,505 | 60,359] 60,551 | 60,368| 60,696| 60,854| 61,285] 61,135 | 60,991 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional { 
population’ See > eet 25,578 | 25,686 | 25,894} 25,484) 25,519] 25,552 | 25,587 | 25,624] 25,664] 25,702] 25,742] 25,784] 25,825] 25,860 
Civilian labor force. 16,565 | 16,526 | 16,701 16,443 | 16,417) 16,359/ 16,521] 16,614] 16,655] 16,563| 16,585 | 166,677] 16,589 16.524 
: Sheplree'h rate de pa 64.8 64.5 64.3 64.0 | 64.6 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63 9 
MPlOYOd,.......ccsceesseeseeee , 14, 14,7: : \ | ; 
aikoymani-siogs 99 14,717 14,665 14,678 14,739 14,838 14,729 14,727 14,771 14,826 14,696 14,812 
ulation ratio®.............) 58.1 57.4 57.4 57.8 57.5 57.4 57.6 67.9 57.4 §7.3 §7.4 57.5 57.3 
Unemployed... 1,693 1,787 1,902 1,727 1,751 1,681 1,782 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1 712 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 11.4 10.5 10.7 10.3 | 10.8 10.7 11.6 10.9 1 1 10 4 
Not in the labor force....... 9,013 9,161 9,082 9,040 9,103 | 9,193 9,066 9,011 9,009 9,127 ; 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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182,185 
120,751 

66.3 
114,678 


25,894 
16,365 

63.2 
14,679 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Errplowmnent statis Annual average | 2002 2003 
2o0z | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. [ Sept. | oct | Nov. | Dec. 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ee eecccceccceee | 25,963 | 27,551 | 25,963 | 26,994] 27,095] 27,191 | 27,291| 27,391| 27,494] 27,597] 27,701] 27,808] 27,913] 28,016| 28,116 
Civilian labor force.. 17,943 | 18,813 | 18,150] 18,584] 18,596] 18,604} 18,779] 18,763] 18,840] 18,770| 18,843] 18,877] 18,940] 19,125] 19,035 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.7 68.8 68.6 68.4 68.8 68.5 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3] 67 7 
Employed::,..4.2e.c<occsed 16,590 | 17,372] 16,704] 17,119] 17,160) 17,173} 17,350] 17,247] 17,290] 17,247] 17383] 17,456| 17,556] 17,709) 17,784 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio............. 63.9 63.1 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.2 63.6 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 
Unemployed 1,353 1,441 1,446 1,465 1,436 1,431 1,428 1,516 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 
Unemployment rate.... 15 7.7 8.0 7.9 Thea tf 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 TAS 7.3 7.4 6.6 


Not in the labor force.......... 


8,020 8,738 8,286 8,410 8,498 8,587 8,512 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,083 


1 Ses = 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands} 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories 


2002 2003 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 136,459 | 137,447 | 137,31 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 
73,332 | 72,615 | 72,958] 73,132] 73,015] 73,150] 73,049] 73,124] 73,149] 73,263] 73,488 
64,404 | 63,844) 64,489] 64,186 | 64,285 | 64,427| 64,456| 64,548} 64,455| 64,431 | 64,155 


Nov. Dec. 


138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 
73,643 | 73,915} 74,085 
64,452 | 64,618] 64,394 


44,653 | 43,927] 44,328] 44,458] 44,381 | 44,525| 44,476| 44,459] 44,747) 44,659 | 44,566] 44,684) 45,152] 45,431 


34,695 | 34,227] 34,477] 34,546 | 34,527 | 34,634} 34,494 | 34,627) 34,648] 34,684] 34612] 34,993] 35,076] 35,034 


Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS Tee tenn eae 4,213 4,701 4,330 4,572 4,711 4,662] 4,758| 4,610 4,615| 4,661 4,498| 4,896| 4,800/ 4,880] 4,788 
Slack work or business 
CONCIIONS SS. osiccec ce ccesess 2,788 3,118 2,912 3,019 3,107 3,100 3,172 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 
Could only find part-time 
WOMKssotasescereectencserecess 1124: 1,279 1,178 1,266 1,246 1,213 1,255 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 
Part time for noneconomic 
COESONS caso n as siouarasencseot J 18,843 19,014 18,668 | 19,150} 18,546] 18,928] 18,933] 19,703} 19,382] 19,089] 19,482} 19,021 18,935 | 19,110] 18,561 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


FORSON Sareea are scscesesaeneoced 4,119 4,596 4,281 4,451 4,589 4,550 4,643 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONG a ecccctecrncsccoces 2,726 3,052 2,870 2,952 3,028 3,028 3,098 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 
Could only find part-time 
WOR Kee tesescnuavets-escacacce \Wevetiit4 1,264 1,154 1,239 1,234 1,193 1,249 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 
Part time for noneconomic 


18,487 18,710 18,580 | 18,571 19,016 18,367 


FOASONS....ccccesececereneseceeeee 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
lected ories mali 
Selected categ 2002 2003 | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
=e as 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OIdET..........:scceseeneees 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.8 8.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 Sz 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 16.5 17.5 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 Tied 15.7 16.1 
Men, 20 years and older... 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.4 57 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 
Women, 20 years and Older...........+.++0++4 Bit 5.1 §.2 4.8 6.1 5.1 6 5.1 5.2 5.2 52 6.3. $2 os | 6.4 
White)total! ..ccccccccteoncocttvextseonarezesed §.1 5:2 5.2 §.1 §.1 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 §.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............. 14.5 15.2 14.0 15.0 15.4 15.5 15.3 15.3 16.2 15.7 15.1 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.9 17.1 15.2 16.3 17.1 17.8 17.4 17.1 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 
Women, 16 to 19 year s........seece04 13.1 13.3 12.8 13.8 13.6 13.1 13.2 13.6 14.8 13:3 13.7 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.1 
Men, 20 years and oldet.........::0000++ 47 5.0 5.0 4.9 48 48 5.0 6.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 49 5.0 47 
Women, 20 years and older............., 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 10.8 11.4 10.5 10.7 10.3 10.8 10.7 11.6 11.1 10.9 11.1 11.4 10.4 10.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeals..........0:0+44 29.8 33.0} 344] 306] 306] 333] 32.9] 358 | 385] 35.1 29.8| 32.7| 37.3] 28.9) 27.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 31.3 36.0} 35.3] 34.1 38.0 | 43.1 37.1 41.1 36.5| 37.1 27.8| 342] 409] 325] 28.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 28.3 30.3 33.7 27.6 23.1 24.5 29.3 31.3 40.3 33.4 31.5 31.4 33.2 25.7 26.5 
Men, 20 years and older..... a 9.5 10.3 10.6 10.4 10.3 9.5 10.4 11.0 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 
Women, 20 years and older............., 8.8 9.2 9.7 8.6 9.1 8.8 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 7.5 (al 8.0 7.9 (He Ted 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.5 7.3 7.4 6.6 
Married men, spouse present..... 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 
Married women, spouse present..........4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Full-time WOrkeTS.........:seseesese 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 
Part-time WOrkeIS........scccssessceesersseseeeres 52 5.5 5.3 5.3 §.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.3 CW 5.5 5.1 5.3 
Educational attainment” 

Less than a high school diploma.............-.4 8.4 8.8 9.2 8.7 8.8 8.6 8.5 9.1 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.2 5.4 55 5.7 5.5 5.7 55 5.4 5.4 55 5.4 5.5 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.8 47 4.9 4.9 5.0 47 4.8 48 48 45 

Bachelor's degree and higher’................ 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands} 


$ Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


Weeks of Annual average | 2002 2003 
y mY 

unemployment 2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

Less than 5 WeeKS.........cccccccceceeeeeee 2,893 2,785 2,873 2,795 2,782 2,788 2,815 3,033 2,937 2,739| 2,735 2,749 
5 to 14 weeks..... 2,580 2,612 2,591 2,573 2,586 2,531 2,625 2,617 2,787 2,698 2,630 2,736 2,585 2,456 
15 weeks and over. H 2,904 3,378 3,312 3,175 3,176 3,168 3,318 3,294 3,510 3,559 3,561 3,511 3,478 3,402 
TS TOG WOOK acccecvsssatsnirticniainte 1,369 1,442 1,420 1,444 1,292 1,340 1,399 1,380 1,500 1,598 1,561 1,438 1,460 1,51 
27 WeEKS AN OVEF.......cccccceeeceeeeee 1,535 1,936 1,891 1,731 1,884 1,829 1,919 1,914 2,010 1,961 2,001 2,073 2,018 1,890 
Mean duration, in weekS................. 16.6 19.2 18.5 18.7 18.1 19.4 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.€ 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 9.1 10.1 9.7 10.1 10.1 Pig 10.1 10.0 10. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Reason for Annual average | 2002 2003 
= Ss —- 
unemployment 2002 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1 
WODIOSEFS ba teen teers neeeessasateveacs acd 4,607 4,838 4,839 4,631 4,806 4,774 4,851 5,021 4,972 4,947 4,939 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 
On temporary layoff................2++ 1,124 1,121 1,122 1,094 1,141 1,151 1,112 1,197 1,177 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 
Not on temporary layoff................ 3,483 3,717 | 3,716) 3,536] 3,665} 3,623] 3,739) 3,824] 3,795] 3,774] 3,847] 3,837] 3,780| 3,664 3,558 
Job leavers el 866 818 866 825 783 802 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 
ROG an aiencccccocesscosssssseticcasareccesst 2,368 2,477 2,475 2,374 2,418 | 2,410 2,517 | 2,506 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 
Nowientrantsssie-cascsciscstersseconeuasns 536 641 534 605 589 620 633 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers \-seek we ets eos 55.0 55.1 55.5 54.9 55.9 55.5 55.0 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 55.2 54.2 54.6 
On temporary layoff................0000-1 13.4 12.8 12.9 13.0 13.3 13.4 12.6 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.5 
Not on temporary layoff.............-.4 41.6 42.4 42.6 41.9 42.5 42.1 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 421 42.0 
Job leavers ee 10.3 9.3 9.9 9.8 9.1 9.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 
FROGM AMIS: seccksrsscesseventeaebecessesssccsace 28.3 28.2 28.4 28.1 28.1 28.0 28.5 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 
Newientrantsscctit.idencstevctsscteches cos 6.4 Ves} 6.1 ae. 6.9 7.2 7.2 7A 7.0 7.4 7.3 Ta 7.4 PG 8.2 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
SOD OSErS se ae ceo ee 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 
SOD OAVELS sec tevtcccovetadssiocesoazatcvercsce a 6 6 6 6 43) 5 6 5 6 5 Ss 6 5 6 5 
Reentrants.... 1.6 ET 1.7 1.6 17 1:7, AZ. AN, 1.8 ire er: 167 ve ev 1.6 
New entrants... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
Sex and age 7 
2002 2003 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Total, 16 years and older...............+. 5.8 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 61 6.0 6.9 5.7 
16 to 24 years........... Bs 12.0 12.4 12.2 12.0 12.0 11.8 12.6 12.9 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 11.7 
GOT 9 VOAIS; 5 cccensescccsecssassoncave 16.5 17.5 16.7 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 
HNGHOMU/AVORYSinscteccnntaxcccesntson 18.8 19.1 WATE 18.3 18.3 17.2 18.9 18.8 21.1 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 
18 to 19 years. 15.1 16.4 16.1 16.1 16.2 17.4 17.3 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 
20 to 24 years.... 9.7 10.0 9.9 9.5 9.5 9.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 
25 years and older fi 4.6 48 4.9 4.6 4.8 48 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.8 47 
25 to 54 years........ ef 4.8 5.0 5.0 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 
55 years and oldet...............+. 3.8 44 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 
Men, 16 years and older................ 5.9 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 

16 to 24 years ae 12.8 13.4 12.8 12.7 1207, 12.5 13.7 14.1 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 
NGA019 VOarSiecrrscecrsscsscecesn-se 18.1 19.3 18.1 18.6 19.5 20.5 20.2 20.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 
AGiHONTZ. YOON. cccccecccecseosecers 21.1 20.7 19.4 19.5 19.5 18.5 21.3 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 
18 to 19 years... = 16.4 18.4 17.6 17.9 19.2 20.7 19.6 19.9. 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 
20 to 24 years..... ec 10.2 10.6 10.3 9.9 9.6 8.9 10.7 11.3 11.5 11.6 10.7 iBT A 10.8 11.2 10.4 
25 years and older.. 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.2 §.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 
25 to 54 years...... = 4.8 5.2 §.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 4.9 
55 years and older............... 4.1 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.6 4.7 5.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 WA He 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.6 Oey 5.9 Sah, 5.8 5.8 5.7 5:5 5.6 
16 to 24 years..........+. me 11.41 11.4 11.4 11.2 11.3 11.1 11.4 nkre 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 
16 to 19 years.. 14.9 15.6 15.3 15.4 15.0 14.8 15.5 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 
16 to 17 years.. 16.6 17.5 16.0 UCAS 171 15.9 16.8 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 
18 t0 19 years.. 13.8 14.2 14.7 14.3 13.1 14.1 14.9 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.1 12.5 Daan 12.2 

20 to 24 years...... 9.1 

25 years and older.. ae 4.6 

DONO DOA VORIS vescsnssevesiysncaord 4.8 

55 years and older’............ 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
State 2002 | 2003° | 2009? || stele 2002 | 2003° | 2003° 
Alabamancvasscs-rsrssesccceiekicsssvenescannccd 5.9 5.6 5.8]| Missouri 5.6 §.3 5.0 
PAlASK aaxesccccessccuncesensuntsduevencasecevcvsesmrcetccees?H 8.2 7.3 75H MOMUANG fevesccs.ncveacnrrussetectopsssacerenecaneene=enad 4.7 4.2 4.3 
Arizona.. 6.1 5.0 4.8|| Nebraska 3.6 3.8 3.6 
Arkansas.. es 5.4 6.2 6.0]| N@VAda.......scesscesserreereeereee 4.9 5.0 4.5 
CalfOn A aiiencvcccccecereesvcaccseressccuascunroscecs 6.8 6.7 6.5]| New Hampshire...........sccscescstesteeeserseeees 5.0 44 4.3 
COlOradOsireesrccrrssrssecsreessecreesseascanetoatn 5.8 5.4 5.6]| NOW JOrS@Y.....:-.ecesessssssesssssnscersussasenensess 6.0 5.7 5.5 
Gonnecticut.cnsca-vacane-ccrsbectrseaccssursscess 4.6 4.9 B01| NOW MOXICO..ccsnrvectsvcssonrsouanssbabsnsenee ee sanes 5.4 6.0 6.0 
Delaware 4.3 4.0 ASTIONOW, YOUK StasseucieusecovesssstserdsVencossannensoxensezey 6.3 6.2 6.1 
District Of COMMMDIA: ccrccscrsacecceccrerseensaxqceu 6.4 6.8 6.7|| North Carolina... 6.6 6.1 6.2 
FlOriGheascestrcsrecessccseteesescrcovanesuscextrssnesaccevsees 6:3 4.9 4.9|| North Dakota........::0++ ccivennstraitweineecese<ar4 4.3 3.6 3.2 
GOOF laitersctevssnecatsrcrseserese seer ce ciivonmeciinen 5.3 4.2 AZ GMOs. caret ccenssoeaneaneans nananavasoscneseaneres 5.6 5.6 af 
Hawaii... 3.9 4.2 AI OKANO arecuasceudaceosteccavessescsvartyencecaptannads | 4.5 5.4 5.3 
Idaho.... 6.0 5.3 iQ) OregOnccvecsssecxccnyssvttecessen ose tneerass oardpaces 7.3 7.6 73 
Illinois... aese 6.7 6.7 6.8]| Pennsylvania. ’ 5.9 5.4 52 
Inlianeescernccesscectcescusrssvegeacthorboesceeseencoed 5.0 Sal SAU RNOGO IGANG. 2. ces sess snaxssanievecnanussseecences 5.4 4.4 4.9 
TOW Setarccaa sepacevcrseeeeceoh svi anaewennaaedvcus 41 45 A2Z)| SOUtH CAV OUMAs cecicecxcscucec<scsessoeseenateexcazead 6.3 7A 6.8 
KANSAS Hem wreeccepnpsvoscacuteverespnctasenedeserveccuseeon 5.2 4.7 AT SOU DAKO cn acorssannaassenutaoieraexoasccsenedennte 2.8 3.2 3.4 
KOTRUCKYsvcarecsnesanttectsteecverssircadiceccaauwaoeses 5.5 5.6 BG NONNOSSOG-cesses..cdenesessyactbotdtrdavesccarceucane 49 5.6 5.8 
Louisiana. 6.2 5.5 Bi5ill HOXAS: scascvesevsuasucxcontiuc yacsscomsensssnepmess seperate 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Malin irecatecssncetteccvensccevaseencrstsoutetivananss 4.7 5.1 4.9}| Utah.. 6.2 4.7 49 
MAYTAG ace arcecens vosccndnesusaetecnsndwenacencs 4.2 44 42 MONMOU texcvessrevasetaoussccsusarenenesoncnes deswane 3.7 4.0 3.9 
Massachusetts... 5.4 5.6 5.5]| Virginia....... 3.9 3.5 3.6 
Michigan.. 6.1 7.6 7.1|| Washington... 7.0 7.0 6.9 
MiniM@S Ota: fea cescascpccrecteesiesssacasacsancctesceenwarte] 4.3 4.6 4.6|| West Virginia. 6.2 5.9 5.5 
MISSISSHD DO iicser incest censpenrscxen enw eseseae ate 7.0 5.7 5.0} Wisconsin... <s 5.6 5.4 5.0 
WataiRednal ite Reccccn ar rere ccoverrenee ccna errr Per 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Nov Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
State State 
2002 2003? | 2003° 2002 2003" | 2003° 
+ —— —— + 

Alabama... 2,095,354} 2,165,956] 2,160,760}| MisSOUTi............ccseeseeeesssee} 2,974,168] 3,001,449] 2,988,531 
Alaska... 326,033 346,217 345,283|| Montana.. 466,903 478,324 477,025 
Arizona..... 2,683,699] 2,664,663} 2,656,741 || Nebraska........cccsseesessseeeseneers 962,736 990,989 990,167 
Arkansas.. AS 1,298,6871 1,S1S;926). TWIST OSGi NG Vaal crtevsvecsnnevercasnssacascttathcs 1,119,659) 1,107,529) 1,101,632 
Calhormaicsescsstevssessrstcaecassiscwacese 17,502,978) 17,722,189] 17,672,919)| New Hampshire..............c0eeseees 709,460 719,652 717,891 
COMO iiss itsavacitashpioycsessvsnantaren 2,444,118} 2,477,532| 2,480,846)| New Jersey......... 4,384,127| 4,436,700} 4,440,061 
CONNGQUCUE cc siverasacrenseustttovoryy eed 1,782,690} 1,780,764] 1,783,625|| New Mexico 884,840 897,483 896,993 
Delaware............ 420,588 424,221 G22: 800 ONGW YORK ch acecsshaseccnssaccacenereen 9,441,827) 9,389,708} 9,417,152 
District of Columbia... .| 302,085 314,665 $135 76 1) North Carolla. ccccccccscccccceuceces 4,157,329} 4,184,045} 4,191,146 
FOG aie acacsecsrerenneensexecasubeneeveisniyes 8,083,924] 8,085,765] 8,080,970) North Dakota..........cccccccecseesesereene | 347,508 355,488 355,390 
GOO A vvcscsateinrercereresteeneccdsa ct 4,315,768} 4,394,966] 4,404,982)! Ohio..... 5,800,000} 5,853,458} 5,847,375 
PAWN ie catsuccestantensyconrusdesterttvnsaanny 581,816 608,389 607, SE 7 OKGHOMBI sa tecstrsgorersnnnsctencnonl 1,695,646) 1,709,561| 1,694,870 
Idaho 683,418 688,710 688, 9671/1 Qregonicnracssisnpatstn std cakeneee 1,840,200} 1,824,786) 1,805,057 
Illinois... 6,368,577| 6,479,755) 6,488,306)| Pennsylvania...........cceceseeenreeed 6,309,905) 6,184,087) 6,208,022 
Wileitheiaisssncetstonatariiccrnccriven cece 3,182,792} 3,203,213] 3,205,035|| Rhode Island...........sssscsesseees 562,593 §67,343 564,826 
lowa.. 1,676,954} 1,644,585} 1,635,987|| South Carolina................ ; 1,986,316) 2,040,484) 2,028,236 
KANSAS cstccurattartoronrcedetomarsccecent 1,425,892} 1,479,107; 1,480,876)| South Dakota..... 424,203 423,909 425,370 
Kentucky.. 1,959,786} 1,993,835} 1,991,166) Tennessee.. 2,933,644) 2,910,552} 2,911,226 
Louisiana... 1,998,463) 2,046,482). 2048/0261) TEXAS ccosscsvissssssesertressnaventenssennes 10,812,284] 11,047,526] 11,032,040 
MAING Wiis circcdiccsetresanietereteen 687,217 696,470 697,966] Utal....cscscsneerereeeened 1,183,548] 1,221,644] 1,217,299 
Maryland.....cccccesccssessseereeeee| 2,901,657] 2,921,352] 2,922,449]| Vermont......... 351,320 353,602 353,961 
MESSACNUSGUS vir sitpscccecsvncctansrveal 3,505,184) 3,458,091) 3,454,383]/ Virginia...... 3,740,845} 3,795,570| 3,797,747 
Michigan .| 4,956,969) 5,146,954) 5,111,026|] Washington..........ccccssessssereeee 3,124,582} 3,120,115} 3,127,668 
NOS Ota cari cin scxaraceesvascuavsceaprucnty 2,918,648} 2,933,368] 2,932,907|| West Virginia... 793,668 803,009 797,113 
MISSISSIPpitcretes rncacccrctrisvaressise 1,299,439} 1,325,115] 1,322,066]/| Wisconsin... 3,025,833} 3,108,005) 3,089,120 

Wyoming 269,976 276,766 277,348 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


Annual average | 2002 
Industry 9 ae 
2002 | 2003 | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
—— i =~ —— 
TOTAL NONFAR\M.............441 130,376} 130,045) 130,198] 130,356] 130,235} 130,084] 130,062} 129,986] 129,903] 129,846] 129,881) 129,980} 130,380] 130,123] 130,124 
TOTAL PRIVATE...... 108.886} 108.544} 108.642! 108.780) 108.647| 108.537| 108.536] 108.502} 108.427| 108.388] 108.411| 108.524] 108.607] 108.651] 108.656 
GOODS-PRODUCING................ | 22,619) 22,064) 22,323) 22,288) 22,191} 22,159} 22,119] 22,098] 22,061| 22,001} 21,982} 21,978] 21,966] 21,954] 21,942 
581 566 572 568 569 565 564 566 569 566 565 564 565 565 565 
69.1 64.8 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 64.0 63.6 63.7 64.2 64.8 63.7 
$11.9 601.2 503.6 500.5 602.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.8 §02.1 501.1 499.9 500.4 500.3 501.3 
122.5 124.9 121.6 122.1 121.8 122.9 124.4 126:2 12537) 125.3 125.0 125.4 125.9 126.0 126.0 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 212.1 208.1 208.1 206.9 206.3 206.9 207.5 208.2 208.9 209.6 209.1 207.5 208.1 207.9 207.5 
Coal minina............. meienetnes 74.9 72.6 73.3 72.2 12:3 72.3 VTE 72.6 73.2 73.7 72.9 tales 72.2 72.2 72.4 
Support activities for mining... 177.2 168.2 173.9 171.5 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 168.2 167.2 167.0 167.0 166.4 166.4 167.8 
Construction 6,732 6,797 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,800 6,804 6,825 6,841 6,845 6,859 6,873 
Construction of buildinas.........) 1,583.9] 1,612.8] 1.595.3) 1.597.7] 1,594.4] 1,605.6} 1.615.8] 1.615.0| 1,609.7] 1.606.7} 1.610.9} 1.620.1] 1.622.4| 1.621.2| 1.628.0 
Heawy and civil enaineerina.... 929.9 909.8 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8 905.8 910.8 913.9 915.8 913.3 917.9 919.4 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4.217.9| 4.274.4) 4.220.7| 4,223.8) 4,193.2) 4.219.5| 4.245.5| 4.267.8} 4.284.1| 4.286.3} 4.300.3] 4,305.5] 4.309.7) 4,320.1] 4,325.3 
Manufacturing.... 15,306 14,701 15,020 14,982 14,922 14,874 14,795} 14,746) 14,692) 14,631 14,592} 14,573) 14,556) 14,530) 14,504 
Production workers 10.799 10.306 10,595 10.564 10.516 10.447 10.379} 10.342} 10.299) 10.257] 10.229) 10.207) 10.195) 10.176} 10.154 
Durable goods..... 9,517 9,093 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114! 9,081 9,034 9,018 9,010 9,004 9,001 8,993 
Production workers.............. 6.551 6.236 6.417 6.392 6.355 6.314 6.267 6.244 6.221 6.188 6.182 6.169 6.165 6.164 6.156 
WO0d DrOdUCtS..........cceceeeneeneeed 556.8 544.7 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0 544.9 541.0 540.8 538.2 542.1 544.2 547.2 547.5 
Nonmetallic mineral products 510.9 481.9 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8 505.1 505.0 501.1 501.4 500.3 499.7 500.1 500 
Primary metals...........::ccceeceed 510.9 510.9 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4 482.0 478.5 475.9 472.4 470.6 469 470.1 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,547.8] 1,480.4; 1.516.0) 1,508.0} 1.497.5} 1.495.3] 1.489.4) 1.482.3) 1476.4] 1.470.7| 1.469.2|} 1,465.8] 1.468.6] 1.470.4| 1.471.9 
MaCHiINEFV.........eeeceseseesreeeeee| 1,237.4] 1,179.1] 1.212.4) 1,206.5] 1.201.6] 1.194.8] 1.187.4) 1.181.2] 1.175.8} 1.171.9] 1,168.0] 1.168.1} 1.165.1] 1.166.9] 1,163.2 
Computer and electronic 
nraducts! 1.521.3} 1,407.5} 1.462.2| 1.448.5) 1.438.2| 1.432.1) 1.423.6) 1.413.0] 1.407.7) 1.398.1} 1.392.5] 1.389.5) 1.384.3] 1,382.2) 1.377.2 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIPMENCT..c-noncvaencss erty oe. 249.8 224.9 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.5 223.6 221.9 221.6 218.8 AWS) 216.3 
Communications equipment. . 190.9 173.2 180.1 177.6 177.8 176.5 175.5 174.4 173.3 171.9 170.9 170.5 170.4 170.8 169.6 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components §31.4 484.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 480.9 479.5 477.6 474.8 474.9 473.7 
Electronic instruments 450.6 432.3 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5 431.5 429.9 429.0 429.0 429.3 429.2 429.0 428.1 
Electrical equipment and 
ADPUANCOS .. cctecse-ncpsccccsheaset boos 498.9 468.2 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 467.7 465.9 462.1 461.1 460.8 461.2 461.6 
Transpurtation equipment......., 1,828.5} 1,775.9} 1,804.7} 1,806.5} 1,800.7} 1,792.5} 1,771.9} 1,777.6| 1,774.3} 1,760.2} 1,767.6] 1,768.1) 1,768.2} 1,763.2) 1,761.5 
Furniture and related 
PYOGUCIS iremteanecsexeensioe on oee 604.6 §77.3 589.1 587.0 582.9 §82.0 576.4 576.4 §74.1 $74.2 §72.7 573.7 574.5 5/5:5 576.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 691.9 675.0 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.6 673.0 670.4 668.8 667.2 665.7 664.1 
Nondurable Qoods........:sse0+e 5,789 5,608 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 §,632 5,611 5,597 5,574 5,563 §,552 5,529 5,511 
Production workers 4,249 4,080 4,178 4,172 4,161 4,133 4,112 4,098 4,078 4,069 4,047 4,038 4,030 4,012 3,998 
Food manufacturing... 1,525.1] 1,518.8] 1,518.5] 1,517.1] 1,514.7] 1,513.3} 1,512.3] 1,512.4} 1,517.5} 1,520.9] 1,521.7] 1,522.7] 1,523.7| 1,513.7} 1,511.3 
Beverages and tobacco 
PrOGUCIS toc cntwassncenlnweness en 205.4 194.5 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.5 194.4 194.8 193.3 193.4 192.0 191.0 
Textile mills............. 293.2 267.7 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 277.8 272.7 270.1 264.7 259.6 258.3 255.4 253.4 250.2 
Textile product mills us 196.2 185.0 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6 190.6 188.7 186.4 184.2 178.4 179.7 179.2 179.1 178.8 
APPalGhercerccsrcacerccastetemantoncs 357.6 308.3 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 307.8 301.2 299.0 296.5 296.3 296.0 293.4 
Leather and allied products..... 49.9 441 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 44.8 44.4 43.3 43.5 43.1 42.9 42.9 42.8 
Paper and paper products....... 549.8 529.7 541.5 539.7 538.5 §35.1 534.1 531.9 530.6 §27.3 526.4 525.0 523.9 521.9 519.8 
Printing and related support 
ACIVILLOS apeetnecersavanionsness cca 709.9 690.7 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.1 692.2 690.0 687.7 684.5 682.8 678.5 
Petroleum and coal products... 119.1 117.8 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.4 118.0 116.9 116.0 115.5 115.0 114.8 
Chemicals............++ Bs 929.5 916.4 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 916.5 917.7 914.8 912.5 909.8 907.1 908.0 
Plastics and rubber products.. 853.5 834.6 845.4 848.0 847.4 845.1 839.2 837.7 831.7 833.3 829.3 828.6 826.4 825.1 822.7 
SERVICE-PROVIDING.........0-00000+ 107,757| 107,981} 107,875] 108,068} 108,044] 107,925} 107,943) 107,888) 107,842} 107,845] 107,899] 108,002} 108,114} 108,169] 108,182 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 86,267 86,480 86,319 86,492 86,456} 86,378] 86,417) 86,404) 86,366} 86,387) 86,429] 86,546) 86,641 86,697) 86,714 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities... 25,493| 25,266] 25,378| 25,376] 25,346] 25,338] 25,321| 25,282) 25,238) 25,211) 25,217) 25,243) 25,256) 25,236] 25,201 
Wholesale trade. 5,641.0] 5,570.0] 5,603.9} 5,596.0} 5,596.2} 5,594.0) 5,590.8) 5,582.0) 5,570.6) 55,601.0) 5,550.0) 5,551.2} 5,551.3] 5,553.4) 5,565.3 
DGTADIO'GOOdS ies... ccteiseecces 3,007.2) 2,947.4| 2,978.7} 2,967.9] 2,967.0) 2,961.2} 2,957.7) 2,952.2) 2,947.5) 2,940.4) 2,934.5) 2,932.7} 2,934.4) 2,940.5) 2,945.6 
Nondurable goods............... 2,015.1] 2,947.4] 2,009.6} 2,011.5} 2,010.7] 2,013.6] 2,013.3} 2,009.9} 2,004.1) 2,001.4) 1,997.7) 1,995.9) 1,994.4) 1,989.7) 1,995.4 
Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers 618.8 620.1 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 619.0 618.3 617.8 622.6 622.5 623.2 624.3 
Retail trade.......scccssssecesrseeeeeeeees 15.047.2} 14,975.9| 15.005.6| 15.009.2} 14.987.3|] 14.994.7| 14.999.6] 14.979.0] 14.964.2| 14.958.0| 14.975.1| 14.986.9| 14.996.1| 14.968.6| 14.930.6 
Motor vehicles and parts 
dealers’ | 1,879.2) 1,880.7] 1,878.9] 1,876.8} 1,874.9] 1,875.5} 1,875.4) 1,879.2) 1,877.9 1,883.2} 1,880.5} 1,884.6] 1,884.6) 1,884.0} 1,885.8 
Automobile dealers...) 1250.4] 1,246.3] 1,249.6] 1,245.5] 1,242.1) 1,241.5] 1,242.0) 1,244.3) 1,246.0] 1,249.0] 1,248.1] 1,249.5} 1,248.6] 1,247.2] 1,247.1 
Furniture and home 
furniShingS StOFeS..........0 539.9 546.6 548.4 549.9 552.0 547.6 §49,2 545.4 546.5 543.9 541.6 544.1 545.4 548.9 §51.2 
Electronics and appliance 
stores. 528.8 523.3 529.8 531.6 §26.9 524.8 §25.2 523.8 522.9 519.6 519.9 520.4 521.5 §23.6 525.4 


See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


eee Annual average | 2002 2003 

ndus' i = 

ef 2002 2003 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Seal aan 


Building material and garden 


SOPPIY;StOlOS..sctaseccrercinneessss) 1,179.1] 1,197.6] 1,183.9] 1,190.6} 1,183.6] 1,181.8} 1,189.0} 1,188.5} 1,194.2} 1,196.5 
Food and beverage stores......, 2,871.6] 2,808.2] 2,833.5] 2,827.0] 2,820.2] 2,822.9] 2,822.0} 2,822.5} 2,812.8) 2,801.7 
Health and personal care 

ONES oy checcesaveveveeseeaienese? 946.6 967.5 952.5 956.8 960.1 962.6 966.2 965.7 967.9 965.8 
Gasoline stations...........0000008 903.6 904.3 904.2 905.2 905.0 907.1 910.9 908.8 908.6 904.0 
Clothing and clothing 

accessories stores ............. 1,307.8] 1,280.6] 1,308.5} 1,291.2) 1,279.7] 1,282.8] 1,288.3) 1,280.7} 1,277.5} 1,277.6 
Sporting goods, hobby, 

book, and music stores........ 660.1 642.0 637.8 653.5 652.6 650.8 646.3 645.2 642.0 640.8 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,820.7] 2,840.6] 2,827.6] 2,834.2] 2,838.8] 2,846.4) 2,835.8) 2,833.1) 2,831.5) 2,838.9 

Department stores.............. 1,709.8] 1,701.1] 1,727.5} 1,720.9] 1,718.6} 1,710.6] 1,695.5} 1,690.3) 1,689.9] 1,690.3 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. | 962.5 943.5 954.6 952.4 949.1 949.8 948.6 944.1 941.8 942.5 
Nonstore retailers...........00008 447.3 441.0 445.9 440.0 444.4 442.6 442.7 442.0 440.6 443.5 


Transportation and 
warehousing, 


4,205.3! 4,127.0) 4,170.7] 4,174.6] 4,166.7] 4,153.8} 4,136.3} 4,128.5} 4,113.9] 4,103.7 


Air transportation.. 559.3 $14.7 553.9 551.3 545.8 637.3 525.6 516.4 510.0 502.4 
Rail transportation... 218.1 216.3 216.3 215.7 215.3 215.3 216.5 216.1 217.2 217.1 
Water transportation... igs 51.6 49.7 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.1 50.0 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.1! 1,328.3) 1,331.9] 1,327.6] 1,324.3) 1,328.1] 1,324.4) 1,324.4) 1,326.9) 1,324.0 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation..........00.c:08 371.5 353.6 360.8 358.0 357.5 351.9 353.0 350.4 345.4 347.4 348.3 355.3 358.3 359.0 358.7 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.5 39.5 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.3 39.7 39.5 38.9 39.1 38.9 39.0 38.7 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation... 25.9 28.9 25.6 24.0 25.6 27.1 28.5 29.1 29.9 29.5 30.0 29.7 29.9 30.1 30.6 
Support activities for 
transportation..........2..::c08 526.7 523.1 §31.2 527.7 527.9 525.9 522.7 527.8 523.2 §20.2 519.1 521.8 520.7 §20.3 520.4 
Couriers and messengers...... 558.0 558.6 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9 560.6 557.8 557.3 556.4 556.7 552.5 
Warehousing and storage 513.6 514.3 §15.5 518.3 621.1 514.6 513.8 $12.9 510.6 $13.0 511.4 514.0 516.5 517.5 510.6 
MBE OS Frrsccvesuvssdnencerdacvestnvtsiasoxes 599.8 592.7 597.3 596.4 595.9 595.3 594.6 592.3 589.5 589.6 §90.8 591.0 592.3 592.0 592.4 
Information 3,420 3,286 3,353 3,328 3,308 3,305 3,303 3,294 3,285 3,278 3,267 3,270 3,266 3,265 3,270 
Publishing industries, except 
NOM Ctsevirccsehs lave aoe ees 969.4 945.2 962.2 954.0 955.3 953.5 950.8 947.2 945.1 941.4 941.5 939.2 939.5 939.9 939.8 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.1 372.9 381.6 377.8 367.0 369.3 371.1 373.4 371.7 373.7 367.2 373.3 373.1 375.2 378.4 


Broadcasting, except Internet.. 333.8 324.4 332.1 327.2 $25.0 325.7 325.0 324.4 324.2 324.1 322.9 325.0 323.2 323.0 323.0 
Internet publishing and 


broadcasting...........0.ee 34.8 33.9 32.9 33.0 33.3 33.6 33.8 33.5 34.0 34.5 34.2 34.3 34.2 34.6 34.8 
Telecommunications............. 1,200.9) 1,134.7} 1,162.5) 1,158.7} 1,151.4] 1,146.9) 1,145.0] 1,138.1] 1,132.5} 1,127.8) 1,125.7] 1,125.0] 1,123.3] 1,127.3] 1,125.6 
ISPs, search portals, and 

data processing..............060+ 447.4 429.0 435.8 430.3 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4 432.1 430.9 429.7 427.4 426.4 424.2 423.0 
Other information services...... 46.6 45.6 45.8 46.5 46.3 46.0 46.0 45.5 45.1 45.1 45.5 45.7 46.0 45.9 45.8 

Financial activities........... 5am 7,843 7,579 7,889 7,902 7,916 7,930 7,956 7,971 7,972 7,981 7,980 7,986 7,971 7,964 7,952 
Finance and insuranceé..........0 5,814.9} 5,910.8) 5,861.0} 5,872.4) 5,885.2} 5,894.8] 5,912.0] 5,923.2| 5,923.3} 5,928.6} 5,924.4) 5,933.2} 5,916.3) 5,908.1] 5,891.5 
Monetary authorities— 
Central Baniiss.c-r.v-iscpsserevass 23.1 22.1 22.7 22.7 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.0 22.0 21.9 21.9 21.8 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities! 2,682.3) 2,771.3} 2,729.1] 2,734.9} 2,741.9) 2,752.3) 2,765.8] 2.781.8] 2,783.5} 2,789.4] 2.788.8| 2.791.3| 2,781.3] 2.769.4| 2,752.8 
Depository credit 
intermediation! 1,738.2) 1,767.5} 1,751.3) 1,755.1) 1,757.1] 1.762.3) 1,764.4) 1.767.9] 1.768.5} 1.771.5| 1.772.4| 1.773.8|} 1.774.5| 1.770.4| 1.767.8 
Commercial banking........... 1,284.7; 1,301.1} 1,292.8] 1,296.1) 1,297.5} 1,300.4) 1,300.6] 1,302.4] 1,302. 304, 4 
Seniesa 302.3) 1,304.1] 1,304.8} 1,304.1] 1,303.3] 1,298.5] 1,294.7 

contracts, investments......... 800.8 800.4 799.4 802.3 803.1 799.3 798.8 796.9 796.7 796.6 794.9 799.0 800.7 806.6 811.9 
Insurance carriers and 

related activities.................4 2,223.1) 2,234.6) 2,225.7) 2,228.5) 2,233.9) 2,236.8) 2,241.8) 2,239.4] 2,238.9} 1,138.1} 2,237.1] 2,238.9] 2,231.2] 2,229.2] 2,293.1 
Funds, trusts, and other 

financial vehicles.............006 85.6 82.5 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.1 83.4 82.9 82.1 82.4 81.6 82.0 81.2 81.0 81.9 

Real estate and rental 
AU OUCHSIN ics sversvarcisvareter i ¥ui 2,027.8} 2,047.7} 2,028.3) 2,029.2] 2,030.6] 2,034.7} 2,044.2} 2,047.8} 2,048.6} 2,052.7| 2,055.2] 2,052.7| 2,054.5 2,055.5} 2,060.1 
RGA) GStAte, iraiihiccssveaxerns 1,347.7) 1,367.6) 1,355.7) 1,353.8] 1,356.9] 1,359.9] 1,366.4] 1,367.3] 1,365.2} 1,368.9] 1,371.5} 1,372.4] 1,373.6] 1 374.9| 1,377.8 
Rental and leasing services... 652.3 651.0 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.2 654.6 654.2 650.5 650.5 650.2 651.2 
Lessors of nonfinancial i 
intangible assets................4 27.8 29.1 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.2 29.2 29.2 29.5 29.8 30.4 30.4 31.1 
Professional and business 
SOW COG siiiviscisvessescessencrseccias 16,010} 16,063} 15,972} 16,015} 16,043} 15,980} 15,989] 16,002} 16,006] 16,063} 16,054) 16,107 16,142} 16,179] 16,224 
Professional and technical 
services’... | 6,715.0) 6,715.1} 6,716.9} 6,745.3) 6,790.5] 6,758.4] 6,742.2] 6,698.1} 6,674.9] 6,661.6] 6,657.3 6,685.4) 6,714.0} 6,736.5| 6,754. 
Legal services.......... | 1,494.8) 1,125.0) 1,120.2} 1,119.8} 1,124.1] 1,125.7} 1,127.5} 1,125.6] 1,125.2} 1,122.8] 1,121.9] 1,124.9 1,128.4) 1,128.3) 1,127.1 
Accounting and bookkeeping 879.2 i ae 
SOIVIOGS Nery cpreivekedcacavivaci 867.1 879.2 872.6 910.6 941.2 913.5 899.3 866.0 848.9 847.9 854.3 856.1 868.3 880.2 891.7 
Architectural and engineering 7 
SORVICESH . trcstevs cai duvccassveus { 1,251.1] 1,244.2] 1,252.5} 1,238.6] 1,247.9} 1,246.0] 1,242.9] 1,241.4) 1,236.0 1,247.2) 1,247.8 1,253. 


See notes at end of table. 
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{In thousands] 


industry Annual average | 2002 2003 
ne 2002 | 2003 | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
— 
Computer systems design 
and related services.......... 1,162.7] 1,139.5] 1,142.7) 1,142.8] 1,144.3] 1,144.5] 1,151.9] 1,146.6] 1,142.0} 1,130.6] 1,125.4] 1,133.4] 1,135.8] 1,137.8] 1,135.3 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 731.8 738.0 739.8 734.8 736.2 735.5 732.9 734.0 731.8 735.0 736.1 739.7 746.6 746.6 750.2 
Management of companies H 
and enterprises.............c0+e00 1,711.1] 1,693.4] 1,694.2] 1,696.8} 1,697.1] 1,697.9] 1,697.0] 1,696.0] 1,690.8] 1,698.5] 1,690.8] 1,691.7} 1,688.8] 1,688.8} 1,685.2 
Administrative and waste 
SOMNVICOS) os. cveriecnussuevsasesanvseec 7,583.8) 7,654.8} 7,561.0] 7,572.9] 7,555.7} 7,523.3] 7,549.4] 7,608.3] 7,639.8] 7,702.5} 7,706.1) 7,729.6) 7,738.8} 7,753.2] 7,784.9 
Administrative and support 
services! 7,266.8} 7.338.2) 7,244.9) 7.255.5| 7.239.9| 7.207.8) 7.230.5) 7.2886] 7.323.0| 7.380.3) 7.389.2} 7.413.1] 7.423.7| 7.440.6} 7.471.7 
Emnlovment services! 3,248.8} 3,343.2) 3,259.2) 3.292.7| 3,287.8) 3,245.9] 3.242.2/ 3,291.7} 3,318.3] 3.374.8] 3,373.7] 3,394.5} 3,415.5) 3,439.0} 3.474.9 
Temporary help services....| 2.185.7; 2.214.7|  2.159.4) 2.170.2| 2,151.6] 2.135.9] 2.131.2| 2.177.6] 2,207.9] 2.226.6] 2.2366} 2.261.1| 2,271.9] 2.295.0} 2,325.0 
Business support services.... 767.0 748.8 757.0 746.0 743.8 746.5 748.1 747.9 747.8 745.0 750.4 754.3 752.7 749.9 747.2 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas...............0. 1,597.3} 1,598.2} 1.591.7] 1.585.8) 1.580.4; 1.576.4) 1.587.4] 1.596.3} 1.601.8] 1.609.9} 1.613.5) 1.610.3] 1.603.3) 1.601.7} 1.603.0 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... | 316.9 316.6 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 316.8 322.2 316.9 316.5 315.1 312.6 313.2 
Educational and health 
SOIVICOS cores ceteh seca estes 16,184; 16,526) 16,373} 16,405) 16,430} 16,452) 16,483) 16,509} 16,503} 16,487} 16,541) 16,570} 16,625) 16,653} 16,674 
Educational services............... 2,650.6} 2,712.0} 2,695.1} 2,700.0] 2,707.4] 2,711.5} 2,708.8) 2,718.1] 2,689.7} 2,676.7| 2,699.8} 2,715.6] 2,738.7) 2,748.2) 2,755.4 
Health care and social 
ASSISLANGO nae... novss cevenevsecensted 13,533.2| 13,813.9| 13,677.5| 13,704.5} 13,722.6] 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7| 13,813.2} 13,810.0] 13,840.8) 13,854.1] 13,855.8] 13,904.7/ 13,918.6 
Ambulatory health care 
Sorts et eee 4,633.4) 4,775.0) 4,712.5} 4,718.5] 4,727.6] 4,739.1] 4,753.7| 4,764.8) 4,777.4] 4,781.6] 4,791.7] 4,791.7] 4,809.2] 4,816.6) 4,822.6 
Offices of physicians.. 1,982.6] 2,051.2} 2,022.1] 2,023.4) 2,031.5} 2,037.4) 2,041.7) 2,045.9} 2,050.2} 2,052.7] 2,056.6} 2,056.9} 2,068.3) 2,072.6} 2,078.6 
Outpatient care centers........ 409.7 413.4 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 414.7 412.9 413.7 413.7 414.1 416.1 415.2 
Home health care services... 675.1 707.0 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 709.0 7114 711.8 711.3 714.0 712.7 714.7 
Hospitals...........s00ccesseeeesseee 4,153.1} 4,226.3} 4,190.4} 4,197.8] 4,204.7| 4,210.9] 4,214.0) 4,218.1] 4,227.0) 4,226.8) 4,235.2) 4,239.5] 4,242.5) 4,249.2) 4,252.4 
Nursina and residential 
Pe ataciiting! 2,743.2| 2,787.8] 2,766.1] 2,770.1] 2,770.8] 2,776.4] 2,784.4] 2,787.9] 2,790.7) 2,787.2| 2,789.7| 2,794.4] 2,798.3] 2,800.1} 2,802.0 
Nursina care facilities..........J 1.573.7| 1,585.6} 1,579.2} 1,582.0) 1,582.5} 1,582.7) 1,586.2] 1,587.0} 1,589.6] 1.586.0} 1,538.8] 1,586.9] 1,587.6] 1,588.0} 1,586.4 
@aclalancigiancal 2,003.5} 2,024.8) 2,008.5} 2,018.1) 2,019.5] 2,014.1] 2,022.1] 2,019.9] 2,018.1] 2,014.4] 2,024.2] 2,028.5] 2,035.8] 2,038.8] 2,041.6 
Child day care services........ 734.2} 729.6) 725.2) 727.1 729.0} 724.5} 724.9) 724.9) 722.7} 759.3| 732.4 731.2 736 737| 737.4 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,969 12,062 12,019 12,132 12,084 12,050 12,043} 12,026 12,039} 12,051 12,051 12,056) 12,071 12,091 12,087 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation............0..csce! 1,778.0] 1,769.3} 1,817.8} 1,835.6] 1,809.5) 1,781.8) 1,764.8) 1,759.2} 1,758.4] 1,763.8) 1,759.8} 1,759.1] 1,759.9) 1,759.4) 1,758.5 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports.................. 357.9 350.6 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 346.5 347.4 347.3 351.6 351.1 349.1 349.5 
Museums, historical sites, 
zoos, and parks aye 112.5 109.9 110.5 111.6 111.2 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 110.0 109.8 109.1 109.8 110.2 109.9 
Amusements, gambling, and 
TOCTEARION. «cas ces casscssosscerssad 1,307.6} 1,308.9} 1,340.1) 1,365.3) 1,339.9] 1,312.9] 1,299.7] 1,300.6] 1,302.1] 1,306.4] 1,302.7} 1,298.4) 1,299.0} 1,300.1} 1,299.1 
Accommodations and 
fOOd SEFVICES............c0eceeeseee 10,191.2] 10,292.5} 10,200.8] 10,296.1] 10,274.8] 10,267.7| 10,278.6) 10,266.7| 10,280.4| 10,286.9] 10,290.8) 10,296.7| 10,310.7) 10,331.6| 10,328.0 
Accommodations. .......-......++: 1,779.4| 1,775.4] 1,805.2) 1,812.0] 1,801.7} 1,788.4) 1,769.0) 1,763.6} 1,769.1] 1,778.6} 1,769.1) 1,754.7] 1,751.8) 1,765.9} 1,768.5 
Food services and drinking 
RCO Geese cee sasha nsencerntnas 8,411.7] 8,517.1] 8,395.6] 8,484.1] 8,473.1] 8,479.3} 8,509.6] 8,503.1] 8,511.3) 8,508.3) 8,521.7) 8,542.0) 8,558.9) 8,565.7} 8,559.5 
face 5,348 5,319 5,335 §,334 §,329 §,323 §,322 5,320 5,323 5,316 5,319 5,314 5,310 5,309 5,306 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,240.6} 1,216.5} 1,224.3] 1,218.6} 1,215.3] 1,213.8] 1,215.6] 1,215.1} 1,218.6) 1,219.5) 1,222.3) 1,219.7] 1,215.3) 1,210.7) 1,206.8 
Personal and laundry services| 1,246.7] 1,225.4) 1,232.7) 1,235.6] 1,234.8} 1,229.5) 1,227.0} 1,226.3 1,225.0} 1,224.6) 1,223.5) 1,219.7} 1,220.3] 1,221.4) 1,217.0 
Membership associations and 
OFganizatiOnS...........ccescreee 2,860.7} 2,876.9} 2,878.2] 2,879.4] 2,879.0] 2,880.0] 2,879.1] 2,878.7] 2,879.5} 2,872.1} 2,872.7) 2,874.8) 2,874.0} 2,876.6} 2,882.0 
Government.. 21,489] 21,500) 21,556} 21,576] 21,588} 21,547; 21,526} 21,484) 21,476) 21,458] 21,470} 21,456) 21,473) 21,472} 21,468 
2,767 2,755 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,749 2,747 2,745 2,742 2,730 2,720 2,710 
1,922.5] 1,938.4} 1,956.4] 1,960.3} 1,966.2] 1,964.8) 1,946.0) 1,937.0} 1,928.2} 1,928.9] 1,929.5 1,929.6) 1,919.5) 1,913.3) 1,913.4 
844.8 816.5 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 821.1 817.7 815.8 812.3 810.3 807.0 796.4 
5,006 4,949 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958 4,952 4,941 4,925 4,920 4,928 4,948 4,952 4,954 4,951 
2,218.8} 2,195.3] 2,202.5} 2,196.8] 2,205.1] 2,188.7} 2,186.5} 2,180.8) 2,174.3) 2,175.5} 2,186.6} 2,203.3) 2,208.2) 2,212.1} 2,209.6 
2,787.4| 2,753.9] 2,781.0] 2,777.3} 2,773.4] 2,769.7| 2,765.3} 2,759.9} 2,751.1) 2,744.7| 2,741.6] 2,744.3] 2,743.4 2,742.0} 2,740.9 
13,716 13,796 13,794 13,816} 13,818 13,800 13,805} 13,782 13,802 13,791 13,797 13,766} 13,791 13,798 13,807 
Education. .| 7,657.2] 7,706.7} 7,698.1] 7,708.5} 7,712.4) 7,693.6] 7,703.5} 7,689.1) 7,718.7) 7,723.5) 7,735.1 7,682.6} 7,697.2} 7,697.9) 7,704.5 
Other local government........- 6,058.5} 6,089.5} 6,095.8 6,105.7 6,101.1] 6,092.6} 6,083.5} 6,067.2} 6,061.9} 6,083.8) 6,093.4 6,102.0 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


re Annual average 2002 2003 
ndus Sy 
Zs 2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July 
TOTAL PRIVATE.........:seeeeeenesseceeeees 33.9] 338] 338] 338] 33.7] 338] 33.7] 33.7] 33.7 | 33.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING............-0+-eeeeeeeeee | 39.9} 398] 398] 40.0] 396] 39.9] 395] 39.7| 398] 39.6 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6} 43.0} 43.1 43.3 44.2 43.4| 43.8) 43.7 43.2 
COMSTIUCTION:...c0-cc-cesccctrcaceccacessxcreseed 38.4| 38.4] 38.2] 38.9] 37.6| 38.7] 37.9] 385] 384] 383 
Manufacturing............cccccssesseeeseseeseseee 40.5| 40.4) 405] 404] 404) 404/ 40.1 40.2| 40.3} 40.1 
Overtime NOUIS.........cccccseserseeeeseseenes 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 41 4.0 41 
Durable’qoodsisresccsssavercresectecseassceeece 40.8| 40.8]! 40.9] 408] 40.7] 406] 40.3] 405] 40.7] 40.5 
Overtime hours... F 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 43 41 4.0 41 4.1 41 
Wo0d products........sseseses+ fs 39.9} 404] 39.9] 40.0] 39.9) 40.1 40.0} 39.9| 403) 40.7 
Nonmetallic mineral products. A 42.0 42.2 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.2 41.6 
Primary) MOtalSsercccesccasssercecensescccnacessens 42.4| 424] 426) 424] 425] 426] 422) 422) 42.0) 41.7 
Fabricated metal products.............0+ 40.6| 40.7| 40.5) 406] 405} 405] 403) 406] 405) 405 
MACHINOfy siatecentnssactsasacvcccessaeqaeses 40.5| 408] 40.5) 405] 409] 405] 406) 406) 409) 403 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4/ 40.5] 39.9 39.8} 40.3] 40.1 40.5 40.5| 40.5 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.7 40.6 40.3 40.8 40.6 40.0 40.3 41.0 40.4 
Transportation equipment...............-..4 42.5 41.9 42.4 42.5 42.2 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.3 
Furniture and related products... i 39.2 38.9 39.9 | 38.8 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.9 38.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 | 38.4] 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.3 38.0 38.1 38.6 38.4 
Nondurable Qoods..........:cscessssessesseeseeed 40.1 39.9} 40.0] 39.8] 399] 400] 398] 39.7} 39.7| 39.4 
Overtime hours... ‘ 4.2 41 4.4 43 4.3 4.2 44 4.0 3.9 4.0 
Food manufacturing................ 4 39.6 | 39.4] 39.4} 39.1 39.1 39.6] 39.4) 39.3; 39.4} 39.0 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 38.5 39.3} 39.3 39.4 39.6 39.0 39.0 38.5 
Textile mills 40.7 | 39.1 40.4| 39.2} 40.0) 39.5) 39.1 38.4| 38.6] 37.7 
Textile product mills. - 39.2| 39.6} 39.3} 392| 39.2) 39.0} 385) 39.0} 39.1 39.8 
PDDANOD nrccasexcseticccversstveucasecsscesscoccessasoy 36.7| 355) 363] 362] 360) 35.9] 356, 354] 350] 346 
Leather and allied products.............++ 37.5| 39.3] 39.0} 39.3) 39.4) 39.7] 39.3} 39.3] 388); 398 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8] 41.8) 41.8) 416) 418) 41.8) 416) 414) 41.4)| 41.2 
Printing and related support 
GCUVINES so oirctcosctcscesssesssenses 38.4) 38.3] 385] 385] 383) 385] 380), 37.9] 38.1 38.0; 38.0; 382; 386] 385) 383 


Petroleum and coal products... 43.0| 446] 440] 43.9] 45.1) 458) 443] 441) 441| 43.9| 444| 442|) 450| 459] 446 
CREMICAIS oreo an acces oazseneseness 42.3 42.4) 42.3 42.3 42.8 42.7 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.1 42.7 42.4 
Plastics and rubber products............ 406| 40.4) 40.3] 40.2} 403) 40.2| 400; 403) 40.1) 40.0) 402) 405| 407] 40.7] 408 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 5. a sscacsnssincsosssscsosdknioes 32.5] 32.4] 325) 324] 324) 325] 324] 324) 324] 323] 324) 324) 324] 325] 323 
Trade, transportation, and 
MITC See jcesesesadcnavesseansosnsciscscvestvacsevel 33.6} 335) 33.5] 335] 334] 334] 334] 334] 334] 334] 335| 336] 336] 336] 33.4 
Wholesale trade...........-00scceeseeeeseseens 38.0} 37.9) 37.8) 37.6] 37.7] 37.8) 37.8] 37.8] 37.8] 378] 379] 3879] 381] 380] 37.8 
PRetaNIS AO: Sessnccars-ncposccgoacs- sv vadnnane 30.9} 308) 30.8) 308/ 30.7| 30.9) 308] 30.8; 30.8] 306] 308); 309] 309] 309] 307 
Transportation and warehousing........ 36.8} 369] 37.0) 36.9] 36.7] 368) 365| 366) 366] 369| 369] 369] 37.1 37.1 36.6 
UIs ire ceasecivedens+sastebensene ret 40.9 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.9 40.5 41.0 41.1 40.6 


BTOPINUOM :sdavedacivacecsencdvencu cde anucascunws 
Financial activities................ccsceeeeeeee 
Professional and business 


SOLVICOB oes c ce vapiareceuce=ssernunaranes<cue tenn 34.2 | 34.1 34.2) 343) 343] 342] 340] 341 34.1 34.0] 33.9] 340] 340] 341 33.8 
Education and health services............ $2.4) 925) 324) 325) 325) 9325] 925] 325] 9825] 825] $2.7] 325] 925] 327] 326 
Leisure and hospitality...................0.+ 25.7 25.6 
Other SOFVICOB. 200.02 -ccccesasscecsrerscesssaseees SUN OVSS 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Pp = preliminary. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
Industry a ee ae 
2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
——— “ 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Cutrentidollars.<..<.c.0s.-c2-0- 200006) $14.95 | $15.38 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.38 | $15.43 | $15.45 | $15.44 | $15.45 | $15.46 | $15.46 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.24 8.29 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.30 8.32 8.30 8.27 8.29 8.32 8.32 
GOODS-PRODUCING............c.scsccsseseseees 16.33 16.80 | 1660} 16.63] 1665] 1668] 16.71] 16.76) 16.79) 1681] 1686} 1689] 1688] 16.99] 16.99 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.22 17.65 17.37 17.45 17.45 17.54 17.67 US 17.60 17.62 17.69 17.74 17.79 17.80 17.80 
Construction.................0 cell ake Hea, 18.95 | 1881] 18.77] 1884] 1883] 1890] 1895] 18.96| 18.96) 1899] 19.02} 19.03] 19.06} 19.06 
Manufacturing........ ced) HAS) 15.74 | 15.55] 15.59] 15.63) 15.64] 1563] 15.68] 15.72] 15.73] 15.79] 15.83] 15.80] 15.83] 15.83 
Excluding overtime.. 14.54 14.96 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.98 14.96 15.02 15.05 15.01 15.02 15.02 
Durable goods........ | 16.01 16.44 | 16.28] 16.33] 16.35) 1634] 1633] 16.37] 16.42] 1642] 16.49] 16.55] 16.49] 16.50} 16.50 
Nondurable goods................ccseeeeeed 14.15 14.64 14.41 14.44 14.50 14.55 14.56 14.61 14.63 14.66 14.70 14.71 14.73 14.77 14.77 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING icc ccscaccescvensercode cssceseeaceos 14.56 15.00 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.00 15.06 15.06 15.04 15.07 15.08 15.08 
Trade,transportation, and 14.34 
utilities.......... 14.02 14.34 14.19 14.21 14.29 14.26 14.24 14.31 14.34 14.40 14.39 14.37 14.39 14.40 14.40 
Wholesale trade... rolNELO.07/ 17.32 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 17.36 17.40 17.40 17.42 17.39 17.39 
Retail trade... ....<csccecsscseseaavescess pele Gye 11.91 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.92 11.96 11.96 11.94 11.95 11.96 11.96 
Transportation and warehousing.......|. 15.77 16.31 16.02 | 16.05} 16.22) 16.22) 16.18] 16.25] 16.30} 1640] 16.36] 16.34] 16.34] 16.35] 16.35 
UtiiteS # Stet ode. tots .cecteecet ceo cencnced 23.94 | 24.73 | 24.09} 24.05] 24.19] 2436] 24.33} 2448| 2462) 24.73| 24.95] 2493] 25.17] 25.20] 25.20 
INFOMATION. «.-..0cccccnscsessesccsceencoceceonssasees 20.23 21.10 20.74 20.70} 20.79) 20.90] 20.97} 21.09} 21.13] 21.26 21.32 21:28) 21.26 )|oeliesi elec 
Financial activities.............ccccsssssereeses 16.17 17.09 16.56 16.69 16.77 16.78 16.93 17.02 17.17 17.33 17.33 17.25 17.25 17.22 17.22 
Professional and business 
SOLU COG cercececeeercees es ctcaceorunesenveasreseed | 16.81 17.24 17.09 17.02 17.17 17.20 17.23 17.24 17.22 17.23 17.24 17.24 17.30 17.36 17.36 
Education and health 
SOPVICCS ono ooccocncccccsssessecsvesssssenscosonssessed 15.22 15.70 15.52 15.57 15.61 15.63 15.57 15.64 15.67 15.72 15.76 15.76 15.80 15.81 15.81 
Leisure and hospitality..............:eeeed 8.57 8.74 8.73 8.71 8.77 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.75 8.76 8.76 8.77 8.77 
Other S@rviCes...........ssscsssesessseseseeseeeees : 13.97 | 13.98} 13.98 13.97 | 13.97] 13.97 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p= preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
Industry 
2003 
TOTAL PRIVATE. ........s0ssseeeeeeseeees : i $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.32 | $15.35 | $15.48 | $15.46 | $15.53 | $15.52 
Seasonally adjusted................+. 15.20 15.50 15.20 | 15.22| 15.29] 15.29] 15.30] 15.35] 15.38] 15.43 15.44 | 15.44) 15.46] 15.47 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........scssererseeerereed 16.33 16.80 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.59 | 16.66 | 16.71 | 16.78 | 16.84 17.01 16.95 | 17.04 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.22 17.65 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 | 17.52 | 17.61 17.61 17.78 | 17.77 | 12.76,) 18:03 
COMSTrUCTION..........ceescesssesseseeeeseeesesees 18.51 18.95 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 18.83 | 18.85 | 18.90 | 1899 | 19.06 | 19.17 | 19.11 | 19.11 | 19.18 
Manutacturing............ccccsscsseeseeeoseces 15.29 15.74] 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64] 15.69 | 15.69 | 15.76 | 15.88 | 15.81 | 15.87 | 16.02 
Durable GOOdSit:.-..<..1esterecceacccreneeaed’ | 10.01 16.44 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34} 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 | 16.40 | 16.31 16.47 | 16.61 16.54 | 16.56 | 16.73 
WOOd|PFOGUCtS ieccsescecorscecessoessosonresss 12.33 12.69 | 12.49 | 12.52 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.76 | 12.83 | 12.82 | 12.88 | 12.84 
Nonmetallic mineral products . «| 15.39 15.75 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52} 15.69 | 15.73 | 15.70 | 15.83 | 15.81 | 15.83 | 15.95 | 15.94 | 15.91 
Primary Metals .......ccsscsseseseeess «| 17.68 18.10 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.02 | 18.23 | 18.10 | 18.27 | 18.22 | 18.27 | 18.33 
Fabricated metal products .. a 14.68 15.01 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 |] 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.92 | 15.00 | 15.04 | 15.09 | 15.02 | 15.05 | 15.25 
Machineryiceccececcssstsecsessrsccusrersce<s 15.93 16.33 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 | 16.39 | 16.35 | 16.42 | 16.38 | 16.52 | 16.71 
Computer and electronic products ...| 16.19 16.66 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 | 16.76 | 16.78 | 16.75 | 16.74 | 16.81 | 16.79 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.97 14.33 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.28 | 14.29 | 14.13 | 14.47 | 14.34 | 14.55 | 14.63 
Transportation equipment 20.64 21.21 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.20 | 20.77 | 21.30 | 21.56 | 21.36 | 21.27 | 21.58 
Furniture and related products ........, 12.62 13.00} 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 | 12.98 | 13.05 | 13.10 | 13.01 | 13.08 | 13.21 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 12.91 13.29] 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14] 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.13 | 13.25 | 13.26 | 13.41 | 13.47 | 13.49 | 13.57 
Nondurable QOOdS........::ccccceseeeeeees 14.15 14.64 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 | 14.72 | 14.67 | 14.74 | 14.68 | 14.79 | 14.88 
Food manufacturing .........seceseceseeees 12.54 12.76 | 12.81 | 12.70 | 12.66 | 12.70 | 12.72 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.78 | 12.88 | 12.75 | 12.81 | 12.94 
Beverages and tobacco products .... 17.68 17.16 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.56 | 17.74 | 17.60 | 17.58 | 17.90 | 18.30 | 17.96 
MOXA MANS Hee. ciccsasscccsenecasssssccistedher sh ww alaleve 12.00 | 11.83] 11.99] 11.92] 11.92] 11.95] 11.95 | 11.92] 11.97] 11.94] 12.06] 12.02] 12.14] 12.20 
Textile product MIllS ........sccscessereeese 10.96 11.27} 11.20] 11.12] 11.11] 10.98} 11.14] 11.13 | 11.18 | 11.29| 11.47] 11.49] 11.39] 11.42} 11.56 
AD DOIG) aesscgeteccctssevesnecestiecss eeepc | 9.10 9.57 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.70 9.70 9.85 
Leather and allied products a 11.01 11.72 | 11.51 11.53 | 11.62) 11.62} 11.76] 11.71 | 11.59 | 11.57 | 11.78] 11.69] 11.89'| 11:94) 14°99 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.89 17.44} 17.26] 17.21 17.22 | 17.22| 17.38; 17.38} 17.33] 17.59] 17.46) 17.54] 17.57] 17.71 17.66 
Printing and related support activitie: 14.93 15.38 | 15.35 | 15.28] 15.82] 15.83] 15.385 15.26) 15.26| 15.41| 1537] 1548] 1542) 1553] 15:58 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 23.06 23.69 | 23.65 | 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17] 23.92] 23.36 | 25.53 | 23.21 | 23.01 | 23.51 | 23.69] 24.00] 23.97 
CHEMICESicsccey ccsnicersscpecusescucwenss 17.97 18.54 | 18.34] 18.28) 1829] 18.33] 18.35] 1846| 1855] 1853] 18.61) 1868| 1868] 1884] 18.84 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.55 14.16 | 13.81 13.91 13.95 | 14.00] 14.07) 14.09| 14.18} 14.37 | 14.26 14.29 14.17 14.22 14.41 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING \seeasecrecvesenccscssvasesscssensass 14.56 15.00 | 14.88 | 14.92] 15.04] 15.00} 14.94] 14.92] 1494] 1491] 1492] 15.05] 15.05] 15.15] 15.11 
Trade, transportation, and 
MBG rips areee ai vaseccanssudsscaselucosacsccsssiuss 14.02 14.34 | 14.12] 14.24] 14.36] 14.34] 14.31 14.28 | 14.33] 14.31 14.32 14.42 14.39 | 14.43 | 14.34 
Wholesale trade .........:ssssceccessseeeees 16.97 17.32 | 17.22] 17.18] 17.32 | 17.29] 17.26] 17.24] 17.383] 17.29] 17.32] 17.38] 17.39] 17.48] 17.37 
Rota WAGG ie ccrrecorceccccacsccncssenvessse 11.67 11.91 | 11.76] 11.88] 11.92] 11.90] 11.90] 11.88] 11.91 11.90 | 11.90] 12.00 11.92 | 11.92} 11.91 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.77 16.31 | 16.04 | 16.02 | 16.26] 16.23] 16.21] 16.19] 16.29] 16.38] 16.36] 16.35] 16.35] 16.51] 16.52 
(NGS Sicasssasessivecycronessseverneeveadecrs|" 20,04 24.73 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.58 | 24.60 | 24.78 | 25.11 | 25.20 | 25.44 | 25.50 
INfOrMAtION...........2.seececeeeeeseeeeeees 20.23 21.10 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 | 21.10 | 21.21 | 21.45 | 21.85 | 21.86 | 21.17 
Financial activitles...............ssesssssssee 16.17 17.09 | 16.64] 16.70} 16.95] 16.89] 16.93] 16.97] 17.16] 17.24| 17.380] 17.25| 17.23] 17.27] 17.12 
Professional and business 
BOIVICRS Foe ais ineedine wasnt 16.81 17.24 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.36 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17.25 | 17.11 | 17.07 | 17.45 | 17.17 | 17.45 | 17.36 
Education and health 
GUVICEG isaiccatancdescsucetsesedensscnacsincs 15.22 15.70 | 15.55 | 15.61 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.61 | 15.69 | 15.75 | 15.78 | 15.81 | 15.83 | 15.89 
Leisure and hospitality ...............00068 8.57 8.74 8.80 8.69 8.69 8.66 8.66 8.77 8.77 8.80 8.92 
OOS COL OOB sis inasis crenseciedsassussorssenses 14.02 13.99 13.99 14,05 
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Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 
“Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
Industry ——— 
2002 2003 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
TOTAL PRIVATE. 5. cccccs-sscsseseas $506.22 | $519.56 | $520.37 | $510.02 | $517.30 | 518.49. | $511.35 | $515.95 | $523.09 | $517.82 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 513.76 | 514.44 | 515.27 | 516.80 | 515.61 | 517.30 | 518.31 | 518.45 
GOODS-PRODUCING................. 651.60 | 669.33 | 668.07 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 658.62 | 654.74 | 665.06 | 672.88 | 665.18 
Natural resources 
ANd MINING. .......-...- cece serene 743.11 | 769.96 | 748.20 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 776.14 | 760.75 
CONSTIrUCHION.........cccrccrrsreceeees 711.61 | 727.49 | 710.64 | 707.97 | 678.45 | 715.49 | 708.01 | 731.38 | 737.10 | 740.61 
Manufacturing...........-csscsseeere | 618.87 | 636.13 | 644.78 | 625.96 | 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 621.32 
Durable goods............. 652.83 | 670.68 | 681.82 | 661.77 | 660.14 | 663.00 | 655.26 | 663.00 | 672.40 | 650.77 
Wood products | 491.98 | 513.14 | 499.60 | 490.78 | 490.39 | 497.90 | 497.95 | 505.31 | 520.70 | 521.37 
Nonmetallic mineral products....| 646.74 | 664.60 | 645.33 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 651.84 | 655.84 | 677.24 | 673.53 | 664.86 
Primary metals 749.08 | 766.65 | 783.30 | 765.32 | 759.71 | 760.84 | 760.87 | 760.23 | 760.44 | 749.25 
Fabricated metal products........| 596.44 | 610.36 | 619.76 | 605.48 | 601.28 | 604.79 | 599.09 | 605.75 | 608.74 | 598.50 
Machinery caress cscirecsceen-2.0cte 645.81 | 666.87 | 670.68 | 650.84 | 657.71 | 658.93 | 654.48 | 662.18 | 671.16 | 652..32 
Computer and electronic 
PROCUCIS!Crcereeccnatee cence 642.86 | 673.94 | 681.02 | 647.90 | 657.04 | 668.62 | 660.28 | 667.37 | 680.05 | 668.72 
Electrical equipment and 
APDINANCOS.cccsexcersesarsassesstassosees 560.09 | 582.80 | 591.89 | 564.61 | 575.71 | 577.13 | 570.00 | 569.02 | 588.34 | 567.31 
Transportation equipment........ 877.84 | 887.94 | 921.06 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 874.41 | 864.82 | 874.82 | 888.28 | 824.57 
Furniture and related 
PRODUCTS tees <teviccacocssecntsacnes 494.14 | 505.76 | 522.37 | 493.93 | 494.45 | 493.93 | 488.53 | 491.49 | 505.44 | 504.92 
Miscellaneous 
MANUFACTUFING........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee| 499.09 | 510.61 | 515.35 | 505.12 | 504.58 | 508.97 | 500.28 | 502.54 | 506.82 | 502..18 
Nondurable goods...........:csceee 567.11 | 583.61 | 586.44 | 571.57 | 572.36 | 579.75 | 575.52 | 576.58 | 580.28 | 577.02 
Food manufacturing 496.78 | 502.27 | 513.68 | 491.49 | 487.41 | 496.57 | 493.54 | 496.96 | 500.38 | 498.31 
Beverages and tobacco 
DYOGUCHS! sressarysssversc-vovevenncssvees 697.09 | 694.45 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 | 704.65 | 695.38 | 690.09 
Textile mills..... 476.70 | 469.41 | 480.30 | 467.61 | 472.03 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 463.69 | 440.50 
Textile product mills. 429.49 | 446.84 | 449.12 | 431.46 | 429.96 | 431.51 | 431.12 | 432.96 | 441.61 | 448.21 
Apparel ...| 333.77 | 340.09 | 338.52 | 332.01 | 333.08 | 340.20 | 336.19 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 
Paper and paper products....... 707.36 | 724.20 | 735.28 | 714.22 | 711.19 | 716.35 | 717.79 | 714.32 | 717.46 | 719.43 
Printing and related 
support activities..............0.-- 573.42 | 588.59 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.35 | 580.96 
Petroleum and coal 
DrOGUCtS as Meee ceose 992.05 | 1,056.12 | 1,040.60 | 1,039.88 | 1,095.48 | 1,109.40} 1,052.48 | 1,006.82 | 1,047.09 | 1,025.88 
Chemicals mon ee ee: 759.57 | 785.76 | 786.79 | 769.59 | 780.98 | 780.86 | 776.21 | 777.17 | 786.52 | 772.70 
Plastics and rubber 
DROGUCES eter at ence ote 549.57 | 571.63 | 566.21 | 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.87 | 564.74 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. .........ccsessessesssssesenees 473.10 | 486.01 | 488.06 | 477.44 | 488.80 | 487.50 | 481.07 | 481.92 | 490.03 | 484.58 
Trade, transportation, 
GACUUTIN OS cectccetecasteesre cesses 471.09 | 480.54 | 478.67 | 467.07 | 476.75 | 478.96 | 475.09 | 476.95 | 487.22 | 483.68 
Wholesale trade...............:+| 643.99 | 655.90 | 657.80 | 639.10 | 654.70 | 655.29 | 647.25 | 651.67 | 663.74 | 651.83 
ROtalltfACOrn.- eee nenexeessecsccses-- 360.53 | 366.99 | 366.91 | 356.40 | 362.37 | 364.14 | 362.95 | 365.90 | 373.97 | 372.47 
Transportation and 
'WArGNOUSING: ....0s.c0-cers-2e0<eneos 580.68 | 600.95 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.36 | 604.42 
UU Sieecenverenesccsccceovsercessnces 978.44 | 1,014.25] 997.09 | 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25} 1,005.72 | 1,000.42 | 1,010.24 | 1,006.14 
fOrmatlOMcesccsescooceesscnpsas-eues 739.41 | 766.17 | 769.12 | 742.20 | 760.03 | 757.94 | 753.18 | 758.46 | 773.90 | 768.04 
Financial activities..............008+ 575.43 | 607.09 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 621.19 | 606.85 
Professional and 
business services...........-.20++ 574.59 | 587.57 | 596.16 | 579.33 | 598.56 | 597.18 | 585.14 | 584.12 | 598.58 | 581.74 
Education and 
health S@rviceS.........scecseeeeeeee 493.02 | 510.76 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 | 510.45 | 509.93 
Leisure and hospitality............| 221.15 | 223.86 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 226.81 | 226.03 
Other SrviCeS.........cceeeseeeeeeeee 439.65 | 443.94 | 449.72 | 442.40 | 445.84 | 447.24 | 443.48 | 443.48 | 447.04 | 441.70 
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NOTE: 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory 
workers in the service-providing industries. 


American 


Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
$521.90 | $523.22 | $522.55 | $529.07 | $523.02 
520.67 | 520.33 | 522.55 | 524.43 | 522.35 
678.49 | 685.50 | 680.99 | 683.09 | 686.71 
776.60 | 784.10 | 781.88 | 783.22 | 781.63 
752.87 | 749.55 | 743.38 | 730.00 | 723.09 
633.55 | 647.90 | 643.47 | 653.84 | 664.83 
668.68 | 684.33 | 679.79 | 687.24 | 702.66 
519.33 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 533.23 | 527.72 
673.51 | 675.94 | 679.47 | 680.64 | 668.22 
752.96 | 776.45 | 770.71 | 785.61 | 799.19 
609.12 | 617.18 | 615.82 | 635.93 | 610.36 
662.18 | 673.22 | 668.30 | 685.58 | 706.83 
686.30 | 683.40 | 682.99 | 694.25 | 693.43 
581.53 | 588.93 | 590.81 | 602.37 | 620.31 
871.17 | 918.40 | 905.66 | 903.98 | 945.20 
514.17 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 520.58 | 535.01 
505.21 | 514.94 | 515.90 | 530.16 | 531.94 
582.40 | 594.02 | 588.67 | 601.95 | 604.13 
507.37 | 516.49 | 506.18 | 514.96 | 516.31 
688.16 | 701.44 | 701.68 | 732.00 | 695.05 
462.08 | 475.16 | 486.81 | 461.37 | 469.34 
459.95 | 468.79 | 460.16 | 461.37 | 469.34 
338.33 | 341.95 | 349.20 | 353.08 | 353.62 
455.12 | 448.90 | 466.09 | 472.82 | 483.20 
715.86 | 731.42 | 732.67 | 747.36 | 754.08 
585.60 | 600.62 | 599.84 | 605.67 | 604.50 
1,010.14] 1,048.55 | 1,070.79 1,104.00 | 1,066.67 
785.34 | 793.90 | 786.43 | 812.00 | 808.24 
571.83 | 583.03 | 579.14 | 584.44 | 599.46 
486.39 | 486.12 | 486.12 | 495.41 | 486.54 
485.45 | 485.95 | 483.50 | 486.29 | 479.29 
658.16 | 658.70 | 660.82 | 674.73 | 654.85 
373.66 | 372.00 | 367.14 | 365.94 | 366.83 
606.96 | 608.22 | 606.59 | 622.43 | 609.59 
1,013.50 | 1,024.49 | 1,038.24 | 1,055.76 | 1,032.75 
774.17 | 774.35 | 775.01 | 790.32 | 766.35 
612.42 | 607.20 | 608.22 | 623.45 | 602.62 
581.08 | 579.67 | 582.06 | 598.54 | 585.03 
515.03 | 512.85 | 512.24 | 520.81 | 516.43 
227.76 | 221.88 | 223.64 | 226.16 | 224.78 
443.73 | 443.48 | 442.22 | 445.52 | 442.58 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (Sic) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. p= preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Timespan and year Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


65.8| 64.2} 61.9] 63.3} 59.9} 57.6] 64.4) 69.1) 64.4 
58.8| 47.7; 61.7| 65.5} 52.9} 52.3) 54.1} 57.7) 53.2 
36.5| 41.4 38.1] 35.6] 38.5} 39.0] 35.6] 37.8) 36.0 
41.0] 41.7| 43.7} 39.0] 41.7) 43.3] 43.9] 42.4) 37.2 


46.9| 43.3] 37.2| 43.2| 40.8} 50.0] 50.0) 54.3) 50.4 


65.8; 66.4 69.1] 66.9] 64.4] 62.2| 62.9| 66.7| 69.6 
68.3] 58.5] 56.3) 58.1] 62.2) 55.9] 53.1] 54.0] 58.3 
43.5| 37.2| 39.7| 36.2| 35.8] 345) 322| 31.7| 30.9 
35.41 36.7/ 388| 39.7; 41.4| 38.1] 39.0] 37.8] 34.9 


41.2} 43.0| 40.6] 37.6) 34.5) 43.5) 46.6) 50.5) 49.8 


64.0} 65.6] 65.8] 66.7; 66.2| 69.4 68.7} 66.4) 66.5 
71.9| 68.5] 66.2} 67.3) 60.4) 58.3) 55.0} 61.0) 55.2 
47.1| 42.8) 38.8] 37.6] 34.5} 31.1) 32.9) 31.3) 31.7 
31.3} 33.3) 35.8] 36.9) 37.4) 37.8) 39.9} 383) 35.8 


34.7| 37.4] 36.5} 38.7; 35.1; 40.8) 388) 426) 44.8 


68.0| 68.3] 68.3) 68.0) 68.0) 67.8, 69.1, 683] 69.1 
71.0| 69.8} 71.0] 70.0] 70.3| 70.3} 65.6 63.8| 62.1 
49.3] 48.6] 45.0] 43.3| 43.9) 39.9] 937.8, 37.1 349 
30.2| 30.4] 30.6) 30.8} 31.8) 31.5) 30.0} 33.5| 33.3 
35.4| 36.5] 35.4) 35.8] 33.6) 38.1] 37.4] 34.9] 385 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


39.3} 52.4) 34.5) 50.0) 40.5| 41.7) 50.6) 56.0) 51.8 
42.9; 39.9| 53.6] 62.5) 28.6) 244) 35.1) 41.1| 38.7 
14.3) 14.3) 19.6) 143] 13.7) 17.9} 16.7; 16.7 9.5 
33.9} 30.4) 32.1) 34.5) 25.0} 31.0) 19.6) 21.4) 25.0 
20.2} 30.4) 25.6] 31.5] 25.6) 33.3) 32.7) 42.9) 38.1 


Over 3-month span: 
1999. | 33.9} 40.5} 37.5} 35.7] 41.7| 43.5] 42.3) 38.1) 41.1) 446) 49.4) 56.5 
2000. «| 54.2] 54.8] 58.3) 51.8} 41.7) 41.1) 54.8] 48.2) 29.2) 25.6} 25.0} 423 
2001. «| $4.5} 24.4) 17.9] 14.3) 11.9) 14.3] 10.7 it 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
2002. sof 198) 149) 167) 2012) 21-4) 20.2) 1286) 25:6) (256) 17.9) 44:9) lor 


14.9) 15.5) 19.6) 16.7) 17.9] 14.3] 20.2| 18.5| 24.4) 25.6) 31.0) 935.1 


37.5} 32.7} 30.4) 33.3} 36.9} 38.1] 38.1) 34.5) 40.5) 46.4) 41.1) 48.2 
47.0) 51.2) 56.5} 57.1) 49.4) 47.6) 56.0] 44.0) 36.9] 35.1) 34.5] 31.0 
23.8} 24.4) 20.8; 17.9] 14.9) 11.9] 13.7 9.5 8.3 6.5 6.5 6.0 

7.7 8.9 tae 8.9) 12.5} 16.7) 19.6} 19.6) 23.8) 17.9] 16.7] 13.7 


13.7) 14.3) 12.5) 11.9) 12.5) 15.5) 18.1] 13.7] 16.1] 16.7] 19.6] 24.4 


$5.7; 32.1) 29.8] 32.1) 32.7) 32.1) 345] 92.1) 338.3] 989.8] 41.1) 429 
41.7} 39.3) 47.0} 50.0) 46.4) 52.4) 51.8} 49.4) 46.4) 40.5} 35.1] 33.3 
29.8) 32.1} 20.8; 19.0) 13.1) 12.5] 10.7) 11.9) 11.9] 10.1 8.3 6.0 

7A 6.0 6.0 7A (aii 5.4 6.0 8.9 th 95) 18.1) 18.1 


13.1] 15.5 4|13.1| 143] 125] 131] 11.9] 143 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industres with increasing and decreasing employment. Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter .. 
Employment, March 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Total 


7,665,968 
108,932,804 


127,969 
1,566,104 


765,649 
6,481,334 


398,837 
16,806,452 


1,840,104 
25,518,430 


150,855 
3,692,948 


716,808 
7,623,126 


1,238,267 
16,441,289 


679,762 
14,712,829 


627,875 
11,590,048 


954,627 
4,187,740 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


4,526,062 
6,886,752 


74,644 
110,942 


494,254 
714,992 


148,682 
255,376 


969,760 
1,629,626 


84,672 
113,812 


458,390 
750,421 


825,617 
1,170,098 


321,428 
603,470 


249,542 
390,258 


750,261 
977,871 


1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


§to9 
workers 


1,304,741 
8,633,337 


23,304 
154,199 


127,017 
832,978 


67,510 
453,750 


376,578 
2,507,906 


20,636 
137,426 


128,266 
843,311 


173,773 
1,140,772 


155,333 
1,027,913 


104,548 
705,222 


115,619 
752,689 


10 to 19 
workers 


858,606 
11,588,220 


15,169 
203,845 


75,983 
1,020,982 


60,267 
830,685 


244,890 
3,278,074 


17,119 
234,492 


71,615 
952,198 


107,694 
1,451,932 


96,121 
1,291,605 


110,374 
1,542,760 


55,756 
734,980 


Size of establishments 


20 to 49 
workers 


598,438 
18,104,061 


9,501 
285,486 


47,230 
1,410,131 


58,942 
1,836,858 


153,450 
4,630,611 


14,772 
457,236 


37,529 
1,121,825 


73,807 
2,245,729 


61,097 
1,836,799 


117,264 
3,560,715 


24,254 
703,687 


a 
50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 
workers workers workers workers 

208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 
14,323,060) 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065 
2,935 1,700 499 167 
200,360 254,358 172,011 109,973 
13,591 6,040 1,176 293 
925,178 890,282 390,630 197,146 

28,633 22,490 7,636 

2,009,224| 3,456,620} 2,622,512 

32,898 6,970 

4,888,033} 2,343,794 

4,475 1,476 

685,746 507,063 

6,084 1,808 

917,250 621,240 

19,405 5,654 

2,951,873] 1,933,668 

15,989 3,721 

2,383,443] 1,274,120 

9,463 1,725 

1,344,217 586,269 

2,630 484 

384,044 160,249 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


6,021 
12,710,477 


50 
74,930 


65 
99,015 


1,479 
3,175,075 


635 
1,378,129 


333 
629,073 


488 
1,005,688 


1,001 
2,043,594 


1,594 
3,526,943 


353 
742,969 


23 
35,061 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 


Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average annual Average 
vear Average sates Total annual wages = ges i phy 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
ma 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 

6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 

7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 691 

Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
State government covered 
58,801 4,044,914 $112,405,340 $534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 727 
Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 $02 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

47,136 3,125,404 $109,594,650 $674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private in 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. gewee 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 
establishments employment (in thousands) 
2000- 2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 
change change 


Average weekly 
wage 


Total United States ......... 7,984,529 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 $18 
ADAMS acc csacacictncsacesssstines 112,356 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 21 
Alaska 19,287 467 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 20 
Arizona 118,706 3,546 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 16 
Arkansas ... 72,814 587 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 18 
GalifOrMiad eecccssescceccgsssrasscss 1,065,699 14,981,757 619,146,651 7,497,476 795 3 
(COT AM ON ceereesssceveressecee sees 153,824 2,201,379 83,547,602 2,274,669 730 15 
Connecticut ... 108,201 414 1,665,607 78,272,099 2,095,243 904 29 
Delaware ...........00 25,253 505 406,736 15,629,636 787,067 739 36 
District of Columbia . es 28,414 9 635,749 35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 56 
BION ecececcecctaccsrecesscveesess 454,077 9,367 7,153,589 225,713,701 9,933,356 607 19 
GOL Giais..csscccscrsvsserececcseres 230,232 3,871,763 136,039,438 3,195,926 676 18 
Hawaii ... a 35,439 1,412 557,146 17,412,210 469,266 601 12 
Idaho ..... 46,480 1,084 571,314 15,864,510 263,832 534 1 
Illinois .... = 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 230,054,835 4,050,811 752 20 
ICEM Al nerasscctsccasecreusccsessees 151,376 -1,328 2,871,236 91,246,189 183,520 611 14 
NOW SE ccvccsccsesessvcerecoscssnceceses 91,006 1,429,543 41,223,534 919,492 555 18 
Kansas .. 80,521 52 1,319,667 39,792,114 1,221,387 580 15 
Kentucky ... 108,025 302 1,736,575 52,133,417 1,367,028 577 23 
Louisiana .. ss 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 54,473,146 2,345,871 560 24 
MAING Mrs cccscrcccsestencspsstssen 46,206 593,166 17,092,043 750,886 554 22 
Maryland) ..ccsscorcesesssossverness 147,158 2,421,899 92,644,873 5,096,016 736 36 
Massachusetts . 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 147,348,234 3,574,494 865 16 
Michigan ... 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 167,385,129 2,295,158 719 7 
Minnesota . a 156,031 487 2,609,669 95,479,188 3,107,396 704 23 
Mississippi ...........:cseeeee 63,207 1,111,255 28,806,869 151,385 499 14 
IVISSOUFI aauescsccrenercaecesnecsas 163,121 2,652,876 86,009,694 2,000,438 623 19 
Montana .... 40,477 2,136 383,905 9,672,371 472,112 485 18 
Nebraska .. 52,653 836 883,920 25,083,293 646,745 546 13 
Nevada ........ & 49,635 1,770 1,043 .748 34,569,506 1,717,063 637 16 
New Hampshire ............. 46,070 610,192 21,650,267 582,754 682 14 
New Jersey ...cseeeseeseeeeeee 256,536 3,876,194 171,793,642 2,443,618 852 12 
New Mexico . a 48,439 522 729,422 20,935,825 1,216,191 §52 23 
INGWIN OF cfesscssescessssevcreccosss 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 393,598,666 9,383,346 899 27 
North Carolina ......cceceee 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 121,866,007 1,858,872 616 19 
North Dakota .......cscesssees 23,326 311,632 8,011,085 378,510 494 19 
Oli nles seater 285,567 5,434,769 180,885,154 1,681,299 640 15 
Oklahoma . 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 41,004,250 1,821,743 539 20 
Oregon ......... 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 53,018,365 317,098 639 9 
Pennsy!vania ... 2 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 194,211,696 5,158,632 673 19 
Rhode Island .......eeceeeeee 33,636 311 468,952 15,758,369 507,610 646 19 
South Carolina ......scccee 114,979 1,786,899 52,275,679 986,967 563 21 
South Dakota ... 27,365 221 364,715 9,337,014 306,302 492 15 
Tennessee ... aS 125,165 140 2,625,746 82,762,402 1,275,641 606 18 
Texas ....... as 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 337,047,962 12,484,223 693 21 
tea ireresscovececcetvecreseconensecnce 68,607 1,050,674 31,600,715 1,082,204 578 16 
OFM OM tiencarcresticccsatecsessese 24,156 287 298,020 9,011,468 439,492 581 25 
Virginia ...... fa 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 126,222,350 5,662,779 706 30 
Washington .. 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 100,746,663 413,740 720 if 
West Virginia 46,620 -186 685,754 19,187,832 726,836 538 21 
Wisconsin .... a 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 85,713,725 1,733,629 607 17 
WYOMING) Scsscssossszrescasescseres 21,288 237,278 6,654,092 459,596 539 23 
PUertO RICO .....esescssereeeeeees $1,733 1,007,919 19,884,381 $78,173 379 17 
Virgin ISIANAS ....c.csecceeeeeee 3,236 44,330 1,294,885 120,936 562 29 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Ranked by 
percent 
change, 

2000-2001° 


Average annual pay 


County’ 


United States? ...........e 129,635,800 2.5 
Jefferson, AL ou... 380,680 1.0 4.2 
Madison, AL .. ee 156,169 1.3 3.5 
Mobile, AL . 167,000 -1.5 3A 
Montgomery, 129,878 -.9 3.8 
Anchorage, AK 133,842 3.1 3.7 
Maricopa, AZ 1,561,773 1:2 1.6 
Pima, AZ ....... 326,917 -.6 5.1 
Pulaski, AR ... a3 240,754 ~7 4.7 
Alameda, CA ....... és 697,181 -1 3.1 
Contra Costa, CA ..........++ 337,444 ah Sf. 
Fresno; CA) «..scvesccssocscrvaves 322,084 - 6.5 
Kern, CA .......... 242,232 1 5.3 
Los Angeles, CA .. 4,103,370 3.1 
Marin, CA ......... 111,939 1 2.2 
Monterey, CA 166,186 5.9 
Orange, CA ... 1,411,944 1 2.6 
Placer, CA .... 116,185 6 41 
Riverside, CA... ad 491,535 4 2.8 
Sacramento, CA AS 588,426 3. 3.8 
San Bernardino, CA........... §45,113 a 3.6 
San Diego, CA .........sssee 1,218,982 2. 2.3 
San Francisco, CA .. es 586,085 -3. 6.1 
San Joaquin, CA .. 1 5.3 
San Mateo, CA .... -7.2 
Santa Barbara, CA . 3.2 
Santa Clara, CA ... -2 -13.5 
Santa Cruz, CA : -2.2 
Solano, CA ...... 3 5.7 
Sonoma, CA .... 3 2 a 
Stanislaus, CA ......... eee 164,473 2 49 
Tare CA ccscccsccecectasbacscsey 132,878 

Ventura, CA . RS 293,208 1 

Adams, CO ...... 146,043 

Arapahoe, CO .. 2 285,963 - “ 
Boulder, CO ..... - 184,755 3. “ 
Denver, CO .. He 461,996 - 

El Paso, CO..... 240,100 


Jefferson, CO .. 
Larimer, CO ..... x 
Falficld Ci. ccsstescceatccsrness 


Hartford, CT ..... 
New Haven, C 
New London, CT 
New Castle, DE 
Washington, DC .. 
Alachua, FL. ..... 
Brevard, FL .. 
Broward, FL . 
Collier, FL .... = 
Delve lO cccdsinssctisainerees 


ESCAMDIA; FU Ss sscacorcssernerses 
Hillsborough, FL .. 
L 


210,375 
121,880 
421,211 


=" 


' 
ahah 4 


NVNNNNAMHENO ONLRPNNLAD 
COMKMOMAMBDON wWAMN=-CMNOoOW 


=on— 


Manatee, FL sis 
Miami-Dade, FL 


ao »-— 
HUBONDKOUDD BOANNYNO=H CHW=“OHNNDMND Y=COHWBB=0WSO WONM=-HDHMWOM= 


ow 


Pinellas, FL ...... i 
PPONCHE Lets acaacskviinxasaiinntonens 


O=NOWhORON 


BSrAROta FL. vessiscasvertacece 147,206 
Seminole, FL ... its 145,147 
Volusia, FL ....... Re 142,478 
Chatham, GA dns 122,608 
Clayton, GA . 114,982 
Cobb, GA ..... 301,520 
305,903 
754,870 
289,538 
104,694 


tt Or 


CoOo+~N4wdyho 


NY, H“NOPOWOO= OO: 
CONNDKYOODO OH=HNDERUON= 


Gwinnett, GA 
Richmond, GA . 


1nd 


np 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Honolulu, HI 

Ada, ID ...... 

Cook, IL 

Du Page, IL 

Kane, IL 

Lake, IL ..... 

Peoria, IL 

Sangamon, IL 

Will} Hic sectonseees se 

Winnebago, IL 139,815 
Allen, IN ........... an 183,329 
Elkhart, IN 113,524 
Lake, IN . 194,624 
Marion, IN ..... 591,406 
St. Joseph, IN .. 124,967 
Vanderburgh, IN .. 109,418 
Linn IA: eects sees, 119,914 


Polk, IA ..... 263,469 
Johnson, KS . si 292,984 
Sedgwick, KS... 249,863 
Shawnee, KS ........:eeeceeees 100,462 
Fayette, KY ...... es 167,714 
Jefferson, KY : 431,347 
Caddo, CAG 28... ...-. 120,877 
East Baton Rouge, LA 243,392 
Jefferson, LA 213,911 
Lafayette, LA 119,294 
Orleans, LA ...... 263,427 


Cumberland, ME 


ss si 168,147 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 


200,174 


Baltimore, MD ................... 360,128 
Howard, MD ..... 132,935 
Montgomery, MD .... 449,881 
Prince Georges, MD 304,022 


Baltimore City, MD .. 381,155 
Bristol, MA ....... 218,818 
Essex, MA .... 306,111 
Hampden, MA .. 204,824 
Middlesex, MA . 850,295 
Norfolk, MA .........00 327,067 
Plymouth, MA .......:ceseseeee 

Suffolk, MA ...... 

Worcester, MA . 

Genesee, MI .... 

Ingham, MI....... 

Kalamazoo, MI . 

Kent, MI ........ 

Macomb, MI 

Oakland, MI 3 

Ottawa, MU ..S:..ccsscssisssroeses 115,880 
Washtenaw, Ml ..............0 195,562 
Wayne, MI .... eee 848,463 
Anoka, MN 109,521 
Dakota, MN ... 155,662 
Hennepin, MN .. 863,674 
Ramsey, MN 333,380 
Hinds, MS ..... 134,285 
Greene, MO .. 140,739 
Jackson, MO.... ae 384,942 
SELOUISHMO Pix cicecsasseseesas 641,151 
St. Louis City, MO .........0. 245,192 
Douglas, NE ........ 22s 325,629 
Lancaster, NE 148,200 
Clark, NV ...... 720,184 
Washoe, NV .... 193,571 


Hillsborough, NH . 192,712 


Rockingham, NH 130,917 
Atlantic, NJ ... 141,240 
Bergen, NJ .... a 453,626 
Burlington, Nu... 187,398 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Ranked by 
percent | "poreon poet 
2000-20012 eles: es 2000-20012 


4 2. 
2a] -4, 
1.5 2. 
=2 2. 
Fi 3. 
=3 3 
1.8 6. 
g 4. 
4 6 
-2.9 1 
=28 
6.8 
1.9 
E4ES 
=35 
A 
={h7; 
-2 
2.4 
A 


Bre Nome Sy aslokikIND 


th 
2 APAATDH AMYHAONADY 1 B+ WOwWA>> 


ak 
i) 


aoa wnm) 1 bO 


Mads 


40,249 
42,968 
34,585 
35,683 
45,495 
40,400 
31,138 
28,065 
37,405 
38,929 


' 
10ND 
H“N4UMAMDONMN ONONDWOOOR HOMM=OCNMO= O=NNHMROO=-00O B=-OO=-NOBON Rows DN=wDMO- 


' 
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' 
fans) 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


County’ 


Camden, Nu .....ccsccsescessees 
Essex, NJ ....... ae 
Hudson, NJ . 
Mercer, NJ ...... 
Middlesex, NJ .... 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, Nd ...... 
Ocean, NJ ... 
Passaic, NJ .... rey) 
Somerset, Nu ....ccesseseeereee 


UnlOn, Nu lieccctevccrsnetesvecenvnt 
Bernalillo, NM 
Albany, NY ..... 
Bronx, NY ... 
Dutchess, NY . 
Erie, NY ...... 
Kings, NY 
Monroe, NY 
Nassau, NY . 
New York, NY 


Oneida, NY .... 
Onondaga, NY 
Orange, NY .... 
Queens, NY ... 
Rockland, NY . ae 
SUPOIKANYigosnyrscranatceconses 
Westchester, NY ......::ee 
Buncombe, NC ......cceesee 
Cumberland, NC ..........000+ 
DUThAiisING Bavcescsagetsseoce 


Forsyth; NG cr-cccccccctessseseare 
Guilford, NC ....... ‘ 
Mecklenburg, NC .. 
Wake, NC .......... 
Butler, OH ...... 
Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH ...... 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lorain, OH ..... 5 
LUCAS; OW cssvessscevasprevsssiers 


Mahoning, OH .........ee 
Montgomery, OH ......:0:000+ 
SANG IOH iaxcevtrxons-xcreaxcuscers 
SUMIMIt OH Sescsvecsoxscsnccarne 
Oklahoma, OK ......:csseeeee 
TUISE (OK ao rayne 
Clackamas, OR 
Lane, OR ....... 
Marion, OR .... : 
Multnomah, OR .........c 


Washington, OR oc 
Allegheny, PA ... é 
Berks, PA... 

Bucks, PA .. 
Chester, PA 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin, PA .. 
Delaware, PA. 
Erie, PA cesses ra 
Lancaster, PA ccissssarsscensees 


LEHI, PAR Mivisstesiisions 
Luzerne, PA...... a 
Montgomery, PA ... 
Philadelphia, PA ... 
Westmoreland, PA 
YOR PA. Bibesstvessnne 
Providence, Rl .. 
Charleston, SC . 
Greenville, SC .. 


Richland, SC vescssssssssseceeoee 


Employment Average annual pay 


Percent Ranked by Percent 
change, gloat change, 
2000-2001? | 5999-26012 2000-2001? 


199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 
309,166 
229,957 
214,227 
112,912 
454,839 
439,343 
393,783 
593,368 
2,342,338 
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106,381 
169,609 


180,155 
274,077 
514,036 
385,777 
126,863 
796,353 
702,628 
559,852 
103,115 
234,678 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 
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2.4 

2.4 

228,453 1.4 -5.0 
711,532 3 3.7 
165,263 oY 4 2.5 
246,491 6 3.5 
217,148 6 1.0 
122,649 -.6 3.6 
173,292 3 3.5 
214,106 1.0 45 
128,893 -2.3 3.3 
218,415 -.3 2.2 
172,860 2 8 
141,944 -8 3.8 
485,822 5 1.3 
658,827 -7 2.8 
134,128 -.4 3.0 
165,879 -1.0 3.3 
288,650 -7 3.5 
180,711 -1.0 48 
226,362 3.0 4.3 
205,841 -.5 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 


February 2004 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


Spartanburg, SC ....... 117,262 


Minnehaha, SD .. 106,717 
Davidson, TN .. 434,006 
Hamilton, TN ... 187,724 
Knox, TN ..... 203,470 
Shelby, TN .. 496,647 


Bexar, TX. 
Cameron, 
Collin, TX . : 
Dallas; sl Xiaerssvsvsertrscscerseces 


DOMMOMS UX aiccctarcerveexeceonces 
El Paso, TX . 
Harris, TX ... 
Hidalgo, TX ..... 
Jefferson, TX .. 
Lubbock, TX ... 
Nueces, TX ..... 
Tarrant, TX . 
Travis, TX ....... 4 
SaltiLake: WI <c..:.s.scs-sens.t 


Utah, UT ..... 
Arlington, VA ... 

Chesterfield, VA . 
Fairfax, VA ...... 

Henrico, VA 
Norfolk, VA ..... 
Richmond, VA.... 
Virginia Beach, VA. 
Clark, WA uo. A 
KIRGAWaAtsrssccscansstreccrsecsse 


Pierce, WA ......sccsescssssceseres 
Snohomish, WA . 
Spokane, WA..... 
Kanawha, WV 
Brown, WI ... 
Dane, WI ......... 
Milwaukee, WI ... : 
Waukesha, WI ...........0.0006+ 


1,146,191 


238,600 
209,657 
190,057 
111,552 
141,950 
279,208 
§22,022 
224,721 


San JUAN, PR ......scsesccsssons 324,791 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 


Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


3 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 
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* Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 


counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 | 19941 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997’ | 1998' | 1999' | 2000' | 2001 2002 | 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 | 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor fOrce........sssesesceseseesreesees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employedirrscsicusccecresccrsesventerss=s| pc; 209 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed........ccssscssececscesseneeeereee 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate..........:ccceeeeee 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force......c.sssesesesceseeceeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


a 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
adie —— — 

Total private employment. 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,886 108,55 
Total nonfarm employment...............---..+ 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,376 130,04 
(GOOdS-PrOGUCING: rcocssserosseasuovsentecensncneees 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,619 22,06 
Natural resources and mining............-.-. 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 581 56 
GONnSHLCHON Fo sterenesecea-sessuescsreseecamesend 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,732 6,79 
IAF CHUNG ss ssitsnsis vonenattwenecsacassnannen 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,306 14,70 
Private ServiCe-PrOviding.........c.serereeseeees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,267 86,4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,493 25,26 
Wholesale trade..........scecsseeeeeeeeeee 5,093.2 5,247.3 §,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 S724 5,641.0 5,57¢ 
PROCAN TEO6 si. cin coisa ssccsiaceres..aeseeanavanve 13,020.5 13,490.8 13,896.7 14,142.5 14,388.9 14,609.3 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,047.2 14,97 
Transportation and warehousing........, 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,205.3 4,127 
ANOS a potehccecsesiarsedaitiadscdetabev ae sSar4 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 §99.8 59% 
UHOK MAO scearcexcasevensscscssevavevacecepventans 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,420 3,2 
Financial activities..........cceeeseneeeeeeees 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,843 7,9 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 16,010 16,0 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,184 16,5 
Leisure and hospitality................: 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,969 12,0 
CHOT SOINICAS: oy cecxz tec stc ensue tne te ashes 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,348 5,3 

GOVEITAMG Wecrreaverceevetsosevatuatysteetercetncce 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 


NoTe: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (Sic) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). : 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.38 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ccsses0e00: 378.40} 390.73} 399.53] 412.74] 431.25} 448.04] 462.49] 480.41 493.20} 506.22} 519.56 
Goods-producing: 
Average weekly NOurs.......c.csc.ccsessscessssssosctocossoossose 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 498.82} 519.58] 528.62} 546.48] 568.43} 580.99] 599.99] 621.86] 630.04 651.60} 669.33 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOUIS..........<sssescssseosesesescsecsessssasas 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........c:e000 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.22 17.65 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.0:00+. 634.77] 653.14; 670.32) 695.07! 720.11] 727.28) 721.74] 734.92] 757.92} 743.11] 769.96 
Construction: 
Average weekly NOUIS............scscssssesssesesceercseessees 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:.000+e4 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.51 18.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........s00 539.81} 558.53] 571.57| 588.48} 609.48) 629.75} 655.11] 685.78] 695.89} 711.61] 727.49 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOulrs..........:cs:sessssesssssssossseossesseess 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ot 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........se0s+ 480.80} 502.12} 509.26] 526.55) 548.22} 557.12| 573.17} 590.65} 595.19] 618.87) 636.13 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly hOur............cssscsssesssesssessssasasacees 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... rc 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 15.00 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........sseee 345.03) 354.97} 364.14) 376.72} 394.77| 412.78) 427.30} 445.00} 460.32} 473.10} 480.54 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly Noul..............ccssssssessscsessocsersossaves 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a3 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........seed 359.33} 370.38) 378.79] 390.64; 407.57) 423.30) 434.31} 449.88] 459.53] 471.09) 480.54 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurs........csecscssesesssesssssessessersess 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). = 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.97 17.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............-+1 484.46) 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39} 582.21) 602.77| 631.40} 643.45} 643.99] 655.90 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOuls..........:c:sseseseseserseseneesees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............0+ | 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.91 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........00+ 484.46) 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21) 602.77; 631.40} 643.45) 643.99) 655.90 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOuls.........sscssescseeeeeeseeeereseerees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. cnt 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.77 15.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0+4 494.36} 507.27} 513.37) 525.60} 542.55) 546.86) 547.97; 562.31} 562.70} 580.68} 600.95 
Utilities: 
Average weekly NOUurS........-ccescessseeeeseseseseseeeeeee 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:.0++4 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.94 24.73 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:++ 756.35| 789.98} 811.52] 830.74) 865.26} 902.94) 924.59} 955.66) 977.18] 978.44) 1014.25 
Information: 
Average weekly NOUrS.......:s..csesssesseseeeseseseseesseee 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). bs 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.23 21.10 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-....+-4 535.25} 551.28} 564.98] 592.68} 622.40; 646.52) 675.32} 700.89) 731.11} 739.41] 766.17 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly NOurS.........:ssssesssscsseseseseseseessees 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 _ 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............++. 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.09 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........++ 403.02} 419.20} 436.12) 451.49; 472.37} 500.95] 517.57) 537.37| 558.02] 575.43) 607.09 
Professional and business services: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........sssscesscssescesseseeseeeeees 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............0+++ 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............+++4 406.20! 414.16] 426.44) 442.81 465.51 490.00} 510.99} 535.07) 557.84) 574.59} 587.57 
Education and health services: 
Average weekly NOurS.........seeeeeees 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 11.50 11.80 12 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.22 15.70 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 368.14} 377.73) 388.27) 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29/ 473.39] 493.02) 510.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average weekly NOurs.........cccssessesesereereeeeeeeeenees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.57 8.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 163.45) 168.00! 171.43} 176.48} 185.81 195.82} 202.87) 211.79) 215.19) 221.15) 223.86 
Other services: 
Average weekly NOUTS........cscsseseseeseseereeetsesenenes 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.98 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 332.44] 342.36] 352.62) 368.63) 384.25) 398.77; 413.41; 428.64) 439.65) 443.94 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
Dec. 2003 
Civilian workers eure Saree te bic eneien 156.8| 158.4| 159.9| 161.3] 162.2] 164.5} 165.8] 167.6] 168.4 0.5 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collan WOrKGrSivcccccucsevecscscnacesustecassoncsnracrarcenenauecacsesss 158.9} 160.5} 162.1 163.5] 164.3] 166.7| 167.9] 169.9} 170.7 AS 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical...........::csseseeeeeere 157.5| 158.5; 159.3 161.4) 162.4) 164.1 165.0| 167.0 168.0 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............004 161.2 163.7) 165.6) 166.3 166.7; 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 te 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.. | 160.0! 162.0; 163.3) 164.9] 166.1] 168.3} 170.0) 171.7) 172.5 AS 3.9 

Blue-collar WOrKELS........:cccceesseceseseeeetseeeeetneeenes ‘ 152.0 153.7 155.1 156.4 157.5 159.8 161.4 162.9 163.7 5 3.9 

Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........:ecsseesseeeseeeteeeeaeeetecsesertasscneeseneed 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 7 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING-ciscecsceceaessscsecvseccicacsccesccsasesensvoccsovasausna¥axes 154.4] 156.3) 157.7) 158.7| 169.2} 163.1 164.6) 165.8) 166.8 5 4.0 
Manufacturing...........+. * 154.6 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 166.5 167.1 4 41 

Service-producing............+. .| 157.6] 159.1 160.7; 162.2| 162.8] 165.0} 166.2! 168.2/ 169.1 5 3.9 
Service... 159.0) 160.2) 161.1 163.2} 163.9] 165.3} 166.3) 168.5) 169.5 6 3.4 

Health services .| 158.3} 160.5} 161.8) 163.1] 164.5) 166.4) 167.6} 169.3) 170.7 8 3.8 
OSD talS3c.rt-tennccvsecassesscsasexcssuaccsascecyevetsccretusonascvesccosares 160.0| 162.3) 163.8; 165.7) 167.6] 169.9 170.8) 173.1 174.8 1.0 4.3 
EEduiCational SEIVIGGS:ccc-ccosccvssncavecsasvtunccecersvapencetesusesensnt 156.6} 157.1 157.4] 161.6) 162.8) 163.6) 164.2) 166.9) 167.6 4 2.9 
Public administration®............-...- | 155.2} 156.5} 157.5] 160.2} 161.7/ 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 2 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing..........sssseesesee | 157.2] 158.7] 160.2) 161.7) 162.4] 164.5} 165.8; 167.8) 168.6 — 3.8 
Private industry WOrKEIS...........-.:.csccssseesereeeeeeseneeeeeeney 157.2| 158.9] 160.7| 161.6] 162.3) 165.0} 166.4) 168.1 168.8 4 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ........ssssssesssseeseseseeteneneeeeee 157.2} 159.0] 160.5) 161.6] 162.4) 165.1; 166.6) 168.1 169.0 5 41 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WWRIRS<CONAN- WOK ONS sscxceccsaccressseneneccesnurseccencenccucsasevecenearess 160.1) 161.9] 163.8; 164.6) 165.2) 168.1; 169.4; 171.2) 172.0 3 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS..........-.-sessscsseseeeseeeneneneeee 160.9} 162.8) 164.3) 165.3) 165.9} 169.1 170.4} 172.1 173.0 5 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 160.3) 161.5} 162.5) 163.6 164.4) 166.5) 167.7) 169.4) 170.5 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 161.8} 164.4; 166.6; 167.0} 167.2) 172.1 173.1 175.0} 175.9 5 5.2 
Sales OCCUPANONS oce-- - ce cexcerrsseeccercxsnsescctattessnanecveanenyets 156.7| 157.7} 161.6} 161.6) 161.9) 163.5} 165.1) 167.2); 167.1 -1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 160.8) 162.8) 164.2) 165.6) 166.7) 169.0) 170.9) 172.3) 173.2 5 3.8 
BIUG-CONAL: WOIKOIS 2: orsscczcsectcevecesczexenstncedeivessavoavucersentcesase 151.9] 153.6) 155.1 156.3; 157.3] 159.7; 161.4) 162.8) 163.6 aS; 4.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 152.5} 153.7} 155.7} 156.9} 157.8} 160.0} 162.0) 163.1 164.2 oT 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 151.5] 153.6) 154.7) 155.4) 156.7; 159.9) 161.1 162.6} 163.2 4 44 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 146.3] 148.7) 149.6) 151.0) 151.8) 153.2) 155.1 156.7} 156.9 4 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 156.5] 158.7} 159.9} 161.4) 162.9) 164.9) 166.8) 168.6) 169.5 5 41 
SOlVICG OCCUD ANIONS sc ciies ses cesecsaasesetennaacxassnnsencsanacnrnvenact 154.8} 156.4) 157.4; 159.0; 159.8); 161.7; 162.6; 163.8) 164.3 7 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ Sieeroaee 155.5] 157.1 158.7| 159.7} 160.5} 162.6) 164.1 165.7| 166.6 5 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
GoO0dS-produCing.........seee aa vanunbsasasaysniveh gaceneayerae 154.4) 156.2} 157.6) 158.6) 160.1 163.0; 164.5; 165.7) 166.5 5 4 
Excluding sales occupations... 153.7; 155.5} 156.9} 157.9} 159.2} 162.4) 163.8) 165.0) 165.9 5 4.2 
White-collar occupations............ «| 158.1) 160.1} 161.9; 162.9) 164.3) 167.8} 169.2) 170.1 170.5 2 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUpAatiONS.........ssssesesesereeeeneeeseed 156.5} 158.4) 160.2} 161.1 162.3} 166.3} 167.5) 168.5) 169.2 4 43 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........sesssesesesesesesesesesesesssenensnseed 151.9] 153.6] 154.8) 155.9} 157.3} 159.9] 161.5} 162.9} 163.9 6 4.2 
Construction | 168.0) 154.1 155.2; 156.3) 157.9} 159.1 161.1 162.3) 163.3 6 3.4 
WAS CHITIN a ceasassarnivsadtgresesocce hun tiigsanosuevnovvesasscnsiasinte 154.6} 156.6} 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0; 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 4 41 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........sescsesesesesesesesssesenensaseseenes 156.9} 159.1 161.1) 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5} 169.6 at 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... «| 154.7} 156.7} 158.6} 159.6) 160.7) 165.1 166.4; 167.4) 167.8 2 44 
Blue-collar occupations.......... »| 152.7] 154.6) 155.8} 156.7) 158.3] 161.6] 162.8} 164.1 165.1 6 4.3 
Durables...... «| 155.3] 156.9] 158.3) 158.9] 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6] 167.3 4 4.2 
INOSHUITAIGS attests vascsrascsnstrscetcsauviscxy xenaetttinesvvssautsansbinvat 153.2} 156.0} 157.5) 159.2} 160.3} 163.1 164.9} 166.0} 166.6 4 3.9 
SOLVICSAHOGUCHN Giisists ch essesssrteanitigtascesstbisatetinorssasnennniins 158.2} 159.9} 161.8) 162.7) 163.1 165.6} 167.0); 168.8) 169.7 5 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 159.0 160.9 162.4; 163.5 164.0 166.6 168.0 169.7 170.6 6 4.0 
White-collar occupations........ 160.3} 162.1 164.0; 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2) 171.2} 172.0 6 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... «| 162.2} 164.1 165.6} 166.5} 167.0} 169.9) 171.3) 173.1 174.2 6 43 
Blue-collar occupations.......... is 161.4; 153.2} 155.2; 156.6) 156.9] 158.7; 160.8) 162.2} 162.6 2 3.6 
Service occupations... 154.2) 155.9] 157.0} 158.5) 159.3) 161.1] 162.0] 163.2} 164.3 ti 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities 155.5 157.3 158.9 160.8 161.7 163.2 165.4) 166.5 167.0 3 3.3 
Transportation... 161.1 152.5) 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 157.8} 158.9) 159.4) 159.6 | 2.2 
Public utilities «| 161.5) 163.9} 165.5; 168.2) 169.2) 170.5} 174.2| 176.4] 177.0 3 46 
Communications «| 163.4) 166.0) 166.1 169.0) 170.1 171.3} 175.5} 178.4] 179.0 3 5.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... «] 158.1 161.3) 164.8; 167.2) 168.1 169.5) 172.6] 173.8) 174.6 5 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade........sssscssscscsssscscesseeesseseeees 155.5} 156.5) 159.5) 159.6] 159.7; 161.3) 162.5) 164.3] 165.0 4 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAIONS........ccssesseeeseeeeseseereed 157.1 157.5} 160.0; 160.3) 160.4) 161.8) 162.7} 165.0} 165.9 5 3.4 
Wholesale trade «| 159.5] 161.9} 166.3) 165.9) 166.7] 169.5} 171.3] 172.0] 172.0 0 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtONS...........csesceeseeseneeeeneee 160.6) 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2 171.3 41 
RGU WACO nip tei ci ecsssigranasniacdaaianinnuisanienccsiins 153.2} 153.5) 155.6] 156.0} 155.8 161.0 7 
General merchandise stores... oe 165.6 27 
PGad sol aommret nic cantina wALAm et : 6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
P 3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
ended ended 
ie Dec. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............seceseseeseeeees 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.51 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 0.4 7.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........s:escssecesseseeeeseseess 165.0} 169.8) 171.3) 172.1 173.1 182.0} 184.0] 1,853.0} 186.1 4 7.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3} 204.3} 206.3} 207.6} 209.0 a 12.8 
SUT AN GO eeceesrcecrscestscrtacteasotanedceceststostaceetveyseverescsesrtocss 161.3} 164.0} 166.1 167.1 167.9} 172.1 173:9| 175-4 176.2 6 4.9 
SONVICES si ca tare sastarnasasccssctassautnassdavtobea sctscsverenctsssecaonuscol 161.0} 162.6} 163.7) 164.9) 165.4; 167.1 168.4; 170.4) 171.4 6 3.6 
Business services 166.2} 166.3) 166.6) 167.2! 167.5} 168.5} 169.2} 171.9] 172.6 4 3.0 
Health services... «| 158.4) 160.6] 162.0) 163.2} 164.4) 166.5} 167.9} 169.4) 170.8 8 3.9 
IOSD S aa vevesccdcecseuccgugssexapscvvesteeuaicedeccebureesteccunctuckse 160.3} 162.8} 164.5} 166.2} 168.1 170.8] 171.9) 173.9) 175.9 1.2 4.6 
Educational!ServiGes sccsccvcna-actecssvcsucsssvevtsstysstevensrvecstecks | 167.6) 168.5; 169.0} 173.5) 175.2) 176.3] 177.1 180.2} 181.3 6 3.5 
Colleges and universities. ............:cscccecescecesceceseereseees 167.5 168.1 168.4; 172.0 173.7) 174.5) 175.4) 178.4] 179.4 6 3.3 
NOnManulacturing :...5.-ccccccsescsssisssccssasnsacecsaceadssasvesuesosaee 157.6] 159.3} 161.1 162.0) 162.5} 164.9) 166.4) 168.1 169.0 4) 4.0 
White-collar WOrk@rs:s.sc<c-oveesecesesssrtevscsssereosnsvnsaadenceves 160.5} 162.2} 164.1 164.8; 165.3} 168.0; 169.3} 171.2} 172.1 45 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. «| 162.3} 164.2} 165.7) 166.6} 167.1 170.0} 171.4) 173.2) 174.2 6 4.2 
Blu@=Collar OCCUDALONS Sax.sacyccssesncearsncssencecveracecvsnsp steers 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 167.5 159.7 161.1 161.7 4 3.7 
SEMviCe OCCUPATIONS 55. cess ecesscccescassasessecevsssisaccvasesteaves 154.1 155.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 163.2 162.4 6 3.1 
State and local government workers 155.2) 156.1 156.7| 160.1 161.5} 162.6] 163.2} 165.9] 166.8 5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOIKGIS,, acsccesecsecctevesvscssanurveeceresetecevasesvteesosar® 154.4 155.2} 155.7] 159.3) 160.7) 161.7) 162.2} 164.9) 165.7 5 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical.............c:ccsceseeeereee 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 4 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. Behe USS! isk) 159.6] 162.3) 163.8) 165.3) 165.7) 168.0 169.1 Th 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:ses0ee 155.6; 156.9; 158.0) 161.0 162.4) 163.8 164.4; 167.9] 168.5 4.0 3.8 

BIUG-COMAl WOKE! Ss sscisicsnsscxsnosesivecsasetveoccosssescsvossssaiaetoecseva | 153.2) 154.0) 154.7) 158.4); 159.8) 161.3) 161.7) 163.6) 165.2 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVICOSHiecctscvasssssgasvcosecosaurtthebeconsacchvaseccen aiecctanneanusens 154.9} 155.5} 155.9} 159.7} 160.9} 161.8} 162.3) 164.9) 165.7 26) 3.0 
Services excluding schools” ny, OOF Rents « Pe OD oa I oa EE 156.1 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 8 3.3 
Health services............. 158.5| 160.4] 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4) 166.7; 169.5) 171.0 9 3.3 
Hospitals......... 159.1 160.7; 161.8) 164.1 166.2} 167.0} 167.3} 170.3} 171.4 6 Sa 
Educational services. 154.5} 154.8} 155.1 159.2} 160.3) 161.1 161.7} 164.3} 165.0 4 2.9 
SONOS ccesccsszesoncesensssece 154.8; 155.1 155.4 159.6) 160.7) 161.4) 162.0) 164.7) 165.3 4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 4 3.1 
Colleges and universities 159.6] 160.0} 160.4] 164.7; 165.8} 167.0} 167.5) 169.2) 170.0 A) 26 
Public administration? ....cccccccccsssssssssssscssssssscssssessssssssssss 5 


‘ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


e Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 i Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
4 =| + al) ae 
Civilianiworkars es .cid.cevans eet i alee 153.4, 154.8} 156.1) 157.2] 157.8] 159.3) 160.3) 161.8) 162.3 0.3 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeYrs.......cc:.seccsssesssssssssssssssesecsesacsesesnsoraress 155.6] 157.0] 158.4} 159.6} 160.1 161.9) 162.9] 164.5) 165.1 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical..... 155.1 155.6, 156.2) 158.0) 158.6) 159.3) 160.1 161.8} 162.5 4 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. eile OO 160.7} 162.6} 163.5} 163.8) 167.9 169.0 170.5 171.2 4 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical..... | 155.7] 157.3} 158.4] 159.6} 160.6] 161.8 163.1 164.3 164.9 4 et 

Blue-Collar WOrKEIS........-c.scccossessescssvssesssssssrsersesenseceerereerees 148.5} 149.7 151.0 151.9 152.6 153.8} 154.8 155.8 156.3 3 2.4 

S@rviCe OCCUPATIONS........-...cscecscsssssssssesensscnssencersceseseencsros® 153.0] 154.2 155.1} *56.2| 156.9} 158.0) 158.7} 159.8) 160.6 B) 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING..........:..sscesssescrssencerssseaserve’ | 150.5} 151.8] 153.1! 153.9] 155.1 156.3 157.5 158.3 160.6 3 2.3 
Manufacturing... 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.4 156.5 158.0 159.0 159.7 160.1 3 2.3 

Service-producing 154.5 155.9 157.2) 156.4 158.8 160.5 161.4 163.0 163.6 4 3.0 
SOL WICCS sa cn cens cp asac es antnssscrsvorcnnnecaescooensnens eeshasip aenduainuneyy semtue 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 162.8 164.7 165.4 4 2.7 

Health services. | 155.5] 157.3] 158.5] 159.6) 160.9] 162.0] 163.2; 164.7} 165.9 =f 3.1 
HOSP IRAUS Ios ovees-nsccnesesncnccnscnntanccsexscvssscerexresdesasessunsensauare 155.5 157.2 158.6 160.3 162.2 163.5 164.4 166.3 167.7 8 3.4 
Educational SOmrviCeS. ......cciisstsrsssccsccsscsinescssnnonsansnnnassar 155.1 155.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 160.4 160.7 162.7 163.2 3 1.9 
Public administration’. | 151.6] 152.5] 153.4) 154.8] 155.8] 157.2) 158.0] 159.4) 160.0 4 2.7 
NONMANUACHININ Go oo onc cence ccaccussccsesscsanrussurceveverserceroaserncsaan 153.8} 155.0] 156.4) 157.5) 158.0} 159.6) 160.5) 162.1 162.7 4 3.0 
Private industry WOrKESS...............:eceeeteereeeeeeeeeneeeen eres 153.3 154.7 156.3) 157.0 157.5 159.3 160.4 161.7 162.3 4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:cescscesceseseeneeseneneeerees 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0| 157.9] 159.4; 160.5) 161.7) 162.4 4 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wite=Collar WOrkelSinccsctsccevsssscarsvvacsascaacsscosesaveonsonsacsenvaeis 156.1} 157.7| 159.4; 160.0} 160.4 162.6; 163.8) 165.3) 165.9 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. .........::::e:s0 156.9; 158.6} 160.0} 169.8 160.8 163.6; 164.8) 166.2 167.0 5 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 155.9) 156.7} 157.4) 158.2 158.5); 159.5 160.5) 162.1 163.0 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 158.6] 161.3) 163.6] 164.3] 164.5) 169.1 170.3) 171.8) 172.5 4 4.9 
SalOS OCCUDAHONS:s2nss<ecenersvevcecereccnanecctudencesesevernnt=ntsnes 152.6] 153.6; 157.0 156.9} 156.8) 158.1 159.3} 161.6 161.1 -3 2.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 156.5| 158.2} 159.2) 160.3) 161.3) 162.6) 164.0! 165.1 165.7 4 ET 
BlWe=COllar WOrkerSs ices. csccccsucssavesovadsetessetsonecvsduerecsensscaeten 148.3} 149.6} 150.9) 151.7} 152.4) 153.6) 154.6) 155.6; 156.1 3 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 148,4/ 149.2) 151.0) 151.8) 152.3} 153.4) 154.7) 155.5) 156.2 5 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... | 149.0} 150.5} 151.6) 152.0 153.2 154.7} 155.3 156.8 156.9 at 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........| 142.8) 144.8) 145.2! 146.3 146.9 147.8) 149.0 149.8 149.8 0 2.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 152.4] 154.2} 155.1; 156.0) 157.2} 158.4! 159.0} 159.9) 160.6 4 22 
SGrViCe OCCUPANONS recwen acne cmensorsenncnnsanervdesacstenensesceatccsves 150.6] 152.0) 152.8; 153.9} 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8 4 241 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Brora erDeT 151.5} 152.7| 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4) 157.4) 158.8 159.4 4 27 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GSAS HN OU CHING fo ea ccna wee casceiscatuevedersetasetineaibspcensenseeire 150.5} 151.7} 153.1 153.9} 155.0} 156.3) 157.4; 158.3) 158.7 3 2.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:.cccscceeseseseneeeneeeees 149.7; 150.9) 152.2} 153.0} 154.0} 155.4; 156.5} 157.4); 158.0 4 2.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........csccecescerereesenseseneeneneenees 153.6] 155.0; 156.6; 157.9} 158.6; 160.0; 161.4) 161.9} 162.1 a | 22 
Excluding sales occupations... wef 151.7] 152.9] 154.5] 155.4] 156.3} 158.0} 159.2) 159.9} 160.4 3 2.6 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS.......scccscescssescsseseseseneeseseneestereses 148.4; 149.6} 150.7; 151.5) 152.6) 153.8) 154.8; 155.9} 156.4 3 2.5 
CONSE UCHOM ae cxatavscssianvesevopssvivasnayiestvivanesvanctccctsovannactanety 146.3) 147.0) 148.2) 149.0) 150.2) 150.6) 152.4) 153.6) 154.0 3 2.5 
Manufacturing «| 151.7) 153.1) 154.4) 155.4) 156.5) 158.0) 159.0) 159.7} 160.1 3 2.3 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........sessssesessessseesseresseerenteees 153.3} 154.9) 156.6) 157.7) 158.6) 160.1 161.6) 162.0 162.1 a4 2.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAIONS.........:scssseseseesesreeeseerees 151.0) 152.3) 153.9) 155.0) 155.9] 157.7} 158.9) 159.5} 160.0 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations {; 150.3) 151.7) 152.8); 153.5) 154.7) 156.3] 156.9] 157.9} 158.5 4 2.5 
DANG oi ccctcstvececCersovecivcaisabouncsstetas sruveurnexvernsechayekcieed 151.7} 153.9} 155.3) 156.0} 157.3; 158.8) 159.7} 160.6] 160.9 2 2.3 
Nondurables 153.9} 151.9) 153.1 154.4) 155.2) 156.6} 157.8} 158.3) 158.7 3 2.3 
SOV VI CEN OGUCHIO Fasavecionedativunisshnsusivdd soiactracevtesecdieuatennnces’ 151.9} 156.1 157.7} 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7| 163.3) 163.9 4 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........cccseceseesseserseeeeessees 156.1 157.2 158.5; 159.3 159.6 161.7 162.8 164.2 165.0 5 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPAtlONS.....scsssssessserssesvrssersasssersssesel 157.2 158.2 159.9 160.5 160.7 163.0 164.1 166.0 166.6 4 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... wf 168.2) 160.4) 161.6) 162.5) 162.8] 165.3) 166.5} 168.2} 169.0 5 3.8 
BIUG-COMAr OCCUDAHONS is dinceccassnsststcaccsnivanevesdussorctenssnss 148.1 149.4 161.1 151.8 152.0 153.2 154.3 155.1 155.4 2 22 
SEMVICS OCCUPAUONG si trcrcctsniecerseneatananenccniniecenies 149.4 151.6 152.4 153.5 154.1 155.1 155.6 156.6 157.4 a 21 
Transportation and public utilities 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8) 155.6} 156.0) 156.5 3 3 16 
Transportation ts wef 145.7] 147.4) 148.6] 149.6) = 150.1 150.5; 150.6] 150.4) 150.8 3 5 
PUBNE CUM ESi dite cocitersrsscisctenatineiveesstiiad we 153.6] 154.3] 156.4) 158.2} 159.3] 160.4) 162.1 163.4; 164.1 4 3.0 
Communications... 155.2) 155.3) 1657.1 159.6} 160.7} 161.9} 163.4) 165.4] 165.9 5 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... «| 151.7] 153.0} 155.5) 156.5} 157.4) 158.6] 160.4) 161.0 161.8 we. 28 
Wholesale and retail trade................. dou TOL 153.0} 155.7; 155.5} 155.5) 156.7| 157.5} 159.2] 159.5 14 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations... ir = =! a = fe a a a ef St a 
Wholesale Wade iaceciissscoccurssssviscinitarivnteiivrsiveeanenvovied 154.8} 157.2} 161.3) 160.4) 161.0} 163.4) 164.7] 164.8] 165.3 3 eat 
Excluding sales occupations... | 157.9] 159.4] 161.2; 1626] 163.7| 163.9| 165.2 165.7| 166.3 4 16 
PRO UEI AMG: crevacecereverecsesesecetvevevsiceacsagceestegesuibinccxavsncnrand 150.7; 150.9) 152.7) 152.9] 152.7) 153.1 153.8} 156.3) 156.5 1 25 
General merchandise Stores. ........ccssccsseseseceeeseeeees 146.5} 147.9} 148.9} 150.1 149.2; 149.8); 152.0) 153.1 153.6 3 29 
FOO StOrOS ss cvsu tess ccssusanceersh cenessetuvavutendusniancudtensssrctest 146.7; 148.0) 148.9) 150.1 150.3) 151.0} 151.6) 152.2) 152.8 4 arg 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
. 3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
—_ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccsceeeseereeed 156.0 160.3) 162.0 162.4] 162.6) 171.1 172.4] 174.1 174.5 0.2 7.3 
Excluding sales occupations. ...........ccscsssseceseseseseseees 159.1 164.5} 165.7} 166.1 167.3] 176.7} 178.5} 179.2} 210.2 3 tao) 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. Upelerd|  aksherd 182.8 182.7; 183.9] 206.4} 208.7} 209.1 164.5 5 14.3 
INSUT ANG Zoi sceesccrccseait-asconcseaten «tees te eee seca eaamewaiacel 155.0 157.1 158.6 159.6; 159.1 161.6} 163.0 163.9 164.5 4 3.4 
Services............... 158.2} 159.5) 160.3) 161.5) 161.7} 162.8) 164.0} 165.9] 166.7 5 3.1 
Business services. 163.7; 164.0 164.0 164.6; 164.8 165.6) 166.4) 169.1 169.8 4 3.0 
Health services.. 155.4] 157.3) 158.4) 159.9} 160.7} 161.9} 163.2} 164.6] 135.8 Af 3.2 
HOSP ItAIS Wave cocencescsvecsee cevcescav-vesuevestessssecctvaveuvascenssncnate 155.4) 157.1 158.6] 160.2} 162.1 163.6] 164.6) 166.5) 167.9 8 3.6 
Educational services... 160.5} 161.2} 161.2) 165.2} 166.5} 167.1 167.5) 170.3) 171.0 4 2.7 
Colleges and UNniverSitie@S. .............cscesessesesceseeseseeeeees 159.6 159.9 159.9} 163.1 164.3) 164.4) 165.1 167.6) 168.4 4S PRS) 
NONMANUlACtUNING i -csosccoreccnsesteansvseeseesstsutyvevesseycesivupensicn 153.5} 155.0} 156:5| 157.2) 157.5} 159.4) 160.5] 162.1 162.6 3 3.2 
White-collar WOrkeIs.........sscsccsscceceeeseees 156.4; 158.0; 159.6; 160.2} 160.5} 162.8; 163.9) 165.7) 166.3 4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations........... 158.3 160.1 161.3) 162.1 162.5 164.9} 166.1 167.7 168.5 5 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations......... 146.4) 147.5} 149.0) 149.8) 150.2) 151.1 152.4] 153.4) 153.8 3 2.4 
S@mvice OCCUPATIONS ore cee cores esseccetcasversseesseveresvesssess 150.1 151.4; 152.3) 153.4 154.0 155.0 155.5 156.5 157.3 43 241 
State and local government Worke!S...............2:.ccceeeeeeeees 155.2 156.1 156.7) 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 4 2.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKOlSc--scer-scattecovscsovecenavassusteatcovenanctuvecassd 153.3} 153.9] 154.4] 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2) 161.0) 161.5 3 2.0 
Professional specialty and technical....... 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5) 158.4) 158.8 159.1 161.0 161.4 74 1.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 155.1 156.6; 156.8} 159.0} 160.1 160.9 161.0) 162.5) 163.3 5 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.... 150.9} 151.9] 152.8 155.1 156.0 156.9 157.2 159.1 159.5 3 2.2 

Blue-collar workers 150.8} 151.6) 152.1 154:5|) 8 155c1 156.2} 156.5} 157.6) 158.3 4 21 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICES terercnstenncse can onccsaneavenctareschessctacapearccsstreacaceseenecesacy 154.2} 154.6} 155.0} 158.4) 159.2) 159.5) 159.8; 161.6) 162.1 3 1.8 
Services excluding SCHOO renee Te ea 154.9 156.7 157.3) 159.1 160.3 161.4; 161.8 163.2 164.5 8 2.6 
H@AltMSONVICES:scercpcsseeccentassccnescunecescassunecctsrsanercencseeeered 155.8] 157.8] 158.6) 160.5) 162.2) 162.9) 163.5} 165.1 166.7 1.0 2.8 
HOSA rovvesszscusactesss sexepsrenvace posstevesosereccrsanescanseensey 157.7| 158.8} 160.6) 162.5} 163.1 163.8} 165.5) 166.7 elf 2.6 
Educational services 154.2} 154.5} 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3) 161.2) 161.6 2 Wet 
SCHOOMS et sores vencercsscicepeccuccssscesetesheswisivaskenssneatbeceabececs 154.3} 154.6} 158.3} 159.0} 159.2} 159.5) 161.4) 161.8 2 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONALY........:::scssecesseerseeeseeeere 153.1 153.4; 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5} 160.6) 160.9 2 1.8 
Colleges and universities........ 156.7} 156.8} 157.3} 160.7} 161.6} 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0 3 1.5 
Public administration®..............sscsssscssseesssssssesssnssseeeeseen 151.6] 152.5] 153.4] 154.8 4 2.7 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 

oe 
2001 2002 2003 Percent change 

the iff = ee ee ee iy he ee ee 


3 months | 12 months 


Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 


—— 
Private industry WOrkeLS............cscccscssssssessssssesesseseseeneeesess 166.7; 169.3) 171.6} 173.1 174.6} 179.6} 182.0) 184.3 185.8 0.8 6.4 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers ACA T7.3.0)| mn Ont 177.2| 178.5) 183.6} 185.5} 187.7} 189.2 8 6.0 
Blue-collar workers.. 159.2} 162.2} 164.0} 166.2} 167.8} 172.7) 176.1 178.4) 179.9 8 Te 
Workers, by industry division: 

GOOS*AIOGUCING recsccssecsatiercrestarecateconecccetecsterecercestrecesrscsets 162.6) 165.8 167.4) 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 182.3 183.8 8 7.5 
Service-producing. «| 168.4) 170.7) 173.3} 174.9] 175.9] 179.9] 182.3] 184.7] 186.2 8 5.9 
Manufacturing ®: 3 scscssccsscxcoeanccscstersves ccrassees 160.4; 163.7) 165.5} 166.8; 1689) 176.9| 179.0) 181.1 182.3 a, 7.9 
Nonimia nu faCturiig ic. cccsectcsscncsscrxsvisusanse ooasverssioneceseirerene 168.6} 171.1 173.5} 175.2} 176.3} 180.3) 182.8) 185.1 186.7 9 5.9 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
(June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
|___Dec. 2003 
+ o— — 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WlOMicctesnccaxecorssvece 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 0.7 4.6 
Goods-producing... pees 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 a) 5.1 
SONVICE-DIOGUCING2: ceccscecenceseecvevss svseaveioscctesvestrorescasevotren: 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 6 4.0 
Matinulactur ting: sc cccavss<cacnoscasvnssnsnaaysitccetcsccscevasessestessvasessedouse 4 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 8 5.3 
BRONTE RACE ING ro oseccct aa earn econ wet Tuto 153.5] 155.0] 156.6; 158.8] 159.9] 161.4) 163.7| 165.5| 166.5 6 4A 

INOSVOIMOMN vesesasacesensessoecssbasasnestvesseatpeacecdeccaacacsPonseovestoesoueicoenert 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 4 3.9 
Goods-producing... 155.3) 157.2) 158.6] 159.5] 160.8 163.6} 164.9] 166.1 166.7 4 3.7 
Service-producing. 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 5 4.0 
Manufacturing........ ase 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 2 3.7 
INGOIMANUTACHUTING scacccatcsncensssacecsssts-sroprastactersees ccocesamitcnsaers | 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 a =) 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 6 41 
154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 4 3.1 
158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 a Ailer A 172.5 ‘5 4.8 
159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 6 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan {@reas:s.ccscccsspaccsonessccachcarsh sncceteascesssnveccceranensteesxses} 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 6 41 
Other areas........ ‘ nactancticeversesaspetsssectoesd 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 5 3.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UU WOM ys cescasacisecunccsssussneavaavecsascterasvenscaveccdstenscetsssesiecensineveassadee 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 6 2.4 
Goods-producing... 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 4 2.8 
Service-producing. 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 6 24 
Manufacturing........ | 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 3 2.6 
INOMIMANUIACTUNING scceccseoncstsscnvarencercrsoseqtssncassasssesususesussneiece 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 6 2.3 

INOMUlONecescccsacntetncusnccncccessctonccsscaancssvcronvapsncessecenessesunesseccers 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 we 3.1 
(SOOUS-DIOGUCINGsasacccessavccrsccesstvccssonsredecaucarastoseccestobosdnveuve 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 3 2.2 
Service-producing. 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 3 3.5 
Manufacturing.... a S334 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 2 2.2 
INORMANULAGTINING saccverevecarscersesecucenacecaneunevceeoasssucuxcoenteecrenerl 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 

INOPING ASE woccccccscccoscccccacsussenccevcrsesccenvssncoscsssssusasreecsdvenanparusnnsnss 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 6 3.3 

SOU. esecccccctuszroce - 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 3 2.1 

Midwest (formerly North Central).. ral 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 2 3.9 

WV GS biceauincs scouncncascsactnscvevscsenvsnsuxeoncusnasenccpsavsncavsencssosstecsensauenes 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 3 3.2 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan afeas..........csscccssseesesssessscsecsscsassesssssarssenssesonsey 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 3 3.0 
VUNOT AV OOS oon ccesachctescdeceronasastveveccssasnsddecasskuacauenes-uccoussRentectons ! 159.5 4 3.0 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
| 7 3 months | 12 months 
Series ended ended 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ee 
Dec. 2003 
+7) a 3 ee —— 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MC WONN ccccovocsceachessepedcosceunpnsxastevanstisuacatsvdustescvevavecworspustccnriasedusdys 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 0.7 4.6 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING...:...0..c0.scescecsceovevassevesodneceecceceusnsncencconersssas 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 PF i 5.1 
Service-producing. «| 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 6 4.0 
Manufacturing. .......0..:.-cececsssssescsscnsssavesarsovesrrecssavessseseseseaces 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 8 5.3 
Nonmanufacturing 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 166.5 6 41 

INOMUTMON eccccscetececcucacasvnsccadadssscactercessssveaehthedlintecanspsatauacvernesiere 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 4 3.9 
Goods-producing.. 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 4 3.7 
Service-producing. 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 5 4.0 
Manufacturing....... an 109.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 ps 37 
NOnMaAnufacturing. ...........csreesessrrsscsserssvssercsssessensscasescoesnensed 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 & 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 6 41 
154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 4 3.1 
158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 172.5 5 4.8 
159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 5 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
MGtOPOMAN AICS cence cesssucecsecveccvecesececccuovdsrnvtcrasessusncchovereassaas 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 o 41 
CVO GI ODS soos vossactcscnscons sacusneassundeetonsansetntavtiertanaxssinedsennanavanseld 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 AS) 3.8 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MJRMON Ac ssecccsesncnateestnnxcasacersecsvevectopeecsaccvcccsnaditeecsveseteaudseaptoneascxd 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 6 2.4 
Goods-producing.. 146.3} 147.2} 158.6) 150.0} 151.2; 152.4; 153.9} 154.8) 155.4 4 2.8 
Service-producing. 148.9; 150.0) 151.4) 152.9) 154.1 154.6; 155.1 156.3 157.3 6 241 
Manufacturing... | 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 3 2.6 
INOMIMIARU ACHING ss acsssspecesasneneensexsceosdcctsnarasvouscradetotesrecosssan | 147.1 148.1 149.6) 151.1 152.1 152.5} 153.5) 154.6) 155.6 6 2.3 

PROPS cay cnddeanprcsedareasnssvnsanians pavearioass ingetiowsbasancaseasevancasoaare 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 a 3.1 
(GOOGE-PFOGUCHIG ie casccsacsencvdevecttardessnsnstvadevetvnacsstdaccooacsdseend 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 3 2.2 
SEMVICO-DTOGUCIN Gc ciscescccssssassssrrcdtacsacspnevnnrertenssassoacneteansssady 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 3 3.5 
Manufacturing Ps = | 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 2 2.2 
INONIVRANU ACHING ss asnescvasanse ueasnser is ncsszveroeeacessacnssPracansass cs53 | 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5! 163.1 163.7 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 4 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 6 3.3 

SOU eisnast secure sassnstavciatane ciation 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 3 2.1 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 154.7) 157.1 168.5} 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 2 3.9 

WG oes crascesnonuse tance ssssnsupesedusannnovaldensicinndeduusianniteNsinanpideeuenanicnnl 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 3 3.2 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 3.0 
Other areas 3.0 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item {1 980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
<=) cles els 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)...........:.:ccssessccsseeeeeseeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
» Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance : 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunchitin@ e-sresnssencsree ete eck ies cc cae 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = 4 
Paid rest time.................. 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = = 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 Se 
PAG fUNCNAINCAVG:.<.ceceescacencscscucenneee score aveccesee se) - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE.............ssseeeeeeeeeee = - ~ 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays. a 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average CayS per yYOal.............ccssssssccceeseneserves 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paidipersonalil@aveseccs-c.ccs2c-sxseste cece estccstaesonel| 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. .....-.<...c--sssusnccesdvevectdest - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PaldivacationSrr.cccctacec cccdevers sascver sunt cacescsscecee! 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldisickiisaven en nn cere he en ee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 | 2 
Unpaid paternity leave. Fen - - - - 16 18 26 53 zi ie 
Unpald family |6ave ici sccce cece oleceece= Soesacecssedcecseves a S ) a rs | a a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.....................0005 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home ihealth care. c-......serccesxsstessecpes-cetacaseetaceccs - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. ace 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
eNysicalioxarnters.stcececccerncscceveceeccccvacececonvacees | - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOI COVEI AGG cee cnctacccsoncsespenectes anceesscveccovswuseetaees 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution... "s - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage..........-..:0eeeee seed 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly ContribUtion...............::0:eeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...........-....ceeeeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
PRSUGAINCO oon vaice cas sesensccactssacinsscsesesessnnsccesvvacearssae’ 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits..............:c.ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee - - - 10 8 b 6 5 ii 6 
Retiree protection available..................:eseeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
HISULAN CONAN) S seneneedecacrestscie: cresnrtanenerereacer saan. 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HASUTANCO | PIANS = oe earec. coccncsrensencecencctsecessescaccdenassee 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 = Es 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = a = E! = = i a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:::ceeeeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..................22ccccses0eeee 4 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... = - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............-...+-++ an 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements Renee eer sabe cesstaniecstneaaseses - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits; plansiacccs-cose-c<teticecssssteeveeoeoneeee - - = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts”. - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.... a = 1 on 5 7 


1 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period.............:esceeeeeeee 
In effect during period... 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 
In effect during period (in thousands). 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........:20000 
Percent of estimated working time’... 


1 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 
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February 2004 


Annual totals | 2002 2003? 
2002 | 2003" | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
19 14 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 0) 3 05 
20 15 1 2 ) 2 1 1 1 1 3 3 
46} 129.2 1.4] 17.5 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 8.2 0 
47| 130.5 1.4] 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 
6,596] 4,091.2} 28.6] 48.8 0.0) 185] 40.0 7.8) 16.0} 12.0} 35.9) 51.3] 1,168.5 
01 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—-56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 


Nov. 


1,219.0 
05 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
Series a —— 
2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar. | Apr. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
MNIROMIS oye tctcctsncersetescrorsateyvecctsSuassteesss coseteescecaveasrnten 179.9 184.4 180.9 181.7 183.1 184.2 183.8 183.5 183.9 184.6 185.2 185.0 184.5 184.3 
All items (1967 = 100).... 538.8 §51.1 541.9} 544.2) 548.5) 551.8} 550.5} 549.7/ 550.9] 553.0) 554.7) 554.3} 552.7] 552.1 
Food and beverages. 176.8 180.5 177.8) 178.1 178.9 179.2 179.0 179.4 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.7 
176.2 180.0 177.3 177.5 178.3 178.6 178.4 178.8 179.7| 180.4 180.7 181.7 182.4 180.0 
Food at home.... 175.6 179.4 176.1 176.7 177.6 177.7 177.3 177.8 178.9 179.7 180.1 181.5 182.4 184.1 
Cereals and bakery products 198.0 202.8 197.3 199.8} 201.8) 202.1 201.9} 203.0) 204.5) 204.5} 203.5) 203.1 202.5} 202.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 162.1 169.3 162.4 161.6 164.7 164.8 165.2 164.7 168.2 169.7 171.1 174.0 179.3 181.1 
Dairy and related products’... 168.1 167.9 167.3 166.4 167.2 167.1 165.8 165.4 164.7 167.5 170.3 171.8 171.2 173.0 
Fruits and vegetables..... 220.9 225.9] 224.9) 227.1 223.3} 223.6) 221.3) 226.2) 226.6} 224.9) 224.4) 226.3) 227.5] 232.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

WNSLOTIAIS 2 oe secur aes 139.2 139.8 139.8 140.6 140.8 140.3 140.5 140.3 138.4 139.7 139.2 140.5 137.9 139.3 
Other foods at home... 160.8 162.6 161.1 161.8 162.2 162.6 162.1 162.1 167.7; 163.2 163.1 163.0 162.0 163.0 
Sugar and sweets 159.0 162.0 159.1 169.7 161.8 162.5 161.4 162.3 162.7 162.5 162.3 162.5 161.7 161.0 
Fats and oils 155.4 157.4 162.8 155.8 158.7 167.5 166.1 157.6 156.3 157.7 157.6 159.7 157.3 157.7 
Other foods........ 177.1 178.8 178.2 178.2 177.9 178.6 178.5 177.8 179.0 179.4 179.4 178.7) 177.9 179.6 
Other miscellaneous foods” 109.2) 110.3} 110.2} 109.7] 110.5] 110.1] 110.4] 110.1] 111.3} 109.9] 111.0) 110.7} 109.0] 109.8 
Food away from home’... 178.3 182.1 180.1 179.9 180.7 181.0 181.1 181.5 182.2 182.6 182.8 183.3 183.8 184.3 
Other food away from home ' LATA 121.3 119.8 119.9 120.2 120.4 120.4 120.5 121.3 121.4 121.8 122.3 122.7 122.9 
Alcoholic beverages...... 183.6 187.2 184.9 185.8 185.9 186.6 186.4 186.7} 187.2 187.1 187.9 188.1 188.6 188.7 
Housing....... 180.3 184.8 181.1 182.3 183.2 184.3 184.1 184.5 185.9 186.1 185.8 185.7 185.1 185.1 
Shelter..... 208.1 213.1 209.5} 210.9) 211.6) 2121 212.1 212.8) 213.8) 214.3) 213.8) 214.7) 214.2) 213.41 
Rent of primary residence. 199.7 205.5} 202.5) 203.3} 203.7) 204.1 204.5} 204.9; 205.6) 206.1 206.6} 206.9} 207.5) 205.5 
Lodging away from home.. 118.3 119.3 109.2 114.3 117.6 119.7 118.7 121.4 124.8 125.1 118.5 120.9 115.0 119.3 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence”... 214.7 219.9} 217.9} 218.5) 218.7) 218.9} 2189) 219.1 219.6) 220.1 220.7} 221.4) 221.9) 219.9 
Tenants' and household insurance 2. 108.7 114.8 112.3 113.9 114.1 114.0 114.2 114.3 115.6 115.8 115.9 116.0 114.3 114.8 
Fuels and utilities 143.6 164.5 144.2 146.1 148.3 154.5 153.1 153.7 169.4 159.2 159.6 155.0 162.9 154.5 
127.2 138.2 127.5 129.5 131.9 138.5 136.8 137.5 143.6 143.0 143.4 138.2 135.7 138.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 115.5 139.5| 125.6] 136.6} 156.3] 169.0] 147.9] 137.0] 130.5] 130.7] 130.5] 131.4 134.8] 139.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity 134.4 145.0] 134.1] 135.6] 136.9] 143.5] 143.0] 144.5] 151.6] 151.0] 151.5] 145.6] 142.6] 145.0 
Household furnishings and operations 128.3) 126.1] 127.0} 127.4 127.7) 127.1] 127.2} 126.3) 126.1] 125.5] 125.2] 125.1] 124.9] 124.7 
Apparel ...... 124.0 120.9 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 
Men's and boys' apparel... 121.7 118.0 119.3) 116.1 117.3} 121.0 120.8] 119.5] 113.8) 113.4 117.3) 120.8) 121.4 118.0 
Women's and girls' apparel... 115.8 113.1 113.1 107.6 112.4 117.2 117.8 115.5 106.1 107.9 115.5 118.8 115.7 110.9 
Infants’ and toddlers' apparel! .........c.ccscescsesseeeeeees 126.4 122.1] 125.3] 121.1] 122.3] 124.1] 123.4] 123.6] 117.9} 120.8| 124.1] 125.2) 123.0] 119.2 
Footwear...... 4 121.4 119.6 120.7 119.7 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.7 117.5 117.8 120.3 121.8 121.0 118.5 
Transportation... 152.9 157.6 154.2 155.5 158.9 161.0 169.3 157.2 156.8 158.3 159.4 167.1 155.7 154.7 
Private transportation... 148.8 153.6 150.4 151.8 155.3 167.3 155.5 153.1 162.4 164.1 155.4 153.0 161.7 150.8 
New and used motor vehicles” 99.2 96.5) 98.7} 982} 98.0)  98.0| 97.8} 97.4 96.5) 96.0| 95.1 94.6] 946] 94.4 
New vehicles. 140.0 137.9 140.6 139.7 139.2 139.3) 138.7 138.1 137.7 136.8 136.4 136.5 137.5 138.0 
Used cars and trucks 152.0 142.9] 148.5] 148.3] 148.4 1485] 148.4) 147.9] 145.7) 143.3] 139.0] 135.1] 132.0] 131.0 
Motor: ful. <.<....scsnesecees 4 116.6 135.8 119.7 126.3 140.4 148.1 140.6 131.3 130.6 139.0 147.1 136.6 131.2 127.8 
Gasoline (all types)... 116.0 135.1 119.1 125.7 139.7 147.4 139.9 130.6 130.0 138.4 146.5 136.0 130.6 135.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.... 106.9 107.8 107.0 107.8 108.2 107.9 107.7 107.8 107.6 107.9 107.7; 107.9 107.9 107.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 190.2 195.6 193.3 193.7 194.5} 194.3 194.6 194.9 196.0 195.7 196.2 196.9 197.2 198.0 
Public transportation..... 207.4 209.3) 203.0} 202.2) 203.6) 206.1 207.2) 211.6) 216.7) 213.8} 211.2) 211.3) 207.9) 205.6 
Medical Careé............00++ 285.6 297.1 291.3} 292.6] 293.7) 294.2) 294.6) 295.5} 297.6; 298.4} 299.2) 299.9} 300.8; 302.1 
Medical care commodities. 256.4 262.8; 259.5} 260.3) 260.4 261.4) 261.6} 261.8) 263.6) 264.1 264.9} 264.7) 264.0) 265.0 
Medical care services... 292.9 306.0} 299.4; 300.8) 302.3} 302.6) 303.1 304.2} 306.4) 307.2) 308.2}; 309.1 310.6} 311.9 
Professional services.. 253.9 261.2} 257.0} 257.8) 258.8} 259.1 259.8} 261.1 260.9} 261.7; 262.2) 263.0} 263.0} 261.2 
Hospital and related services... 367.8 394.8; 382.4) 385.7; 388.2} 388.7; 388.7} 388.9) 394.7) 398.6 399.6] 400.7) 405.6) 407.0 
Recreation2 106.2 107.5 106.5 106.9 107.2 107.4 107.4 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.7 107.6 107.8 107.7 
Video and audio’? 102.6 103.6 103.2 103.4 103.8 103.7} 103.8 103.8} 103.7 103.7 103.5} 103.5 103.8 103.3 
Education and GOMMMUNICABON sec. ce-coceccceccecceececeosecsel 107.9 109.8 109.2 109.7 109.7 109.4 109.0 108.6 108.9 110.1 110.9 110.9 110.8 110.9 
Education” 126.0] 134.4} 130.0] 130.6) 131.0] 131.1] 131.2] 131.4] 132.6] 136.2} 138.7/ 139.1] 139.0) 139.4 
Educational books and supplies... 317.6 335.4) 323.3) 329.5| 332.8) 333.2) 332.3) 332.5) 335.0) 338.5) 338.2) 339.7; 336.0) 3428 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 374.0} 375.5! 376.3) 376.5) 377.1 377.7| 381.2} 392.1 400.0} 401.1 401.2} 401.7 
Communication’ 92.3 89.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 
Information and information processing’.......... 90.8 87.8, 90.0} 90.3} 90.1] 89.5] 88.6] 87.9] 87.5} 87.0} 867| 86.4) 86.2} 86.2 
Telephone services !2...--cscccscsssosseseetsesscooss 99.7 98.3} 99.9] 100.4] 100.5] 99.7) 987| 981} 98.1} 97.8] 97.4] 97.1] 97.2| 97.2 

Information and information processing 
other than telenhone services'"4 18.3 16.1 17.2 Tt 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.4 16.3 

Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment"... 22.2 17.6] 197] 195} 19.1] 19.0] 187] 180] 17.2] 167] 163) 165] 16.3| 16.2 
Other goods and services... 293.2} 298.7) 295.8} 296.5] 297.5| 297.3|/- 298.1] 298.1] 299.2) 299.6] 299.9] 300.2/ 300.0] 300.2 
Tobacco and smoking products 461.5| 469.0) 472.5} 472.4) 472.7| 467.2| 467.9] 465.6] 469.1) 471.8] 468.7| 469.5| 469.1) 470.4 
Personal ES fa, A hy RC URC 174.7 178.0 175.4 175.9 176.7 eer LES ATS 177.9 178.4 178.4 179.0 179.1 179.0 179.0 
Personal care products’... 154.7] 153.5] 153.4] 153.0) 153.3] 153.3) 154.1] 153.6] 154.2) 153.5] 153.4] 153.6) 153.2| 153.4 
Personal care services’. a 188.4 193.2 189.9 190.6 190.9 191.7 192.5 193.0 193.2 193.9 195.4} 195.6 194.2 194.3 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2002 2003 
sees | 2002 | 2003 if Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug, | Sept, | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Miscellaneous personal services. 274.4 283.5} 276.9| 278.1 280.4) 281 4) 282.0] 282.7) 283.8) 284.1 284.3) 285.3] 285.8) 287.0) 287.1 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMMOGIIOSS 5: xsccascensvecessssssseresncacessecsteanysucavensys 149.7 151.2 149.7 150.0 152.0 153.1 152.2 150.9 150.4 150.0 150.9 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 
FOOd ANd DEVEraGES.......cccsseceseeeresseteceeenersees 176.8 180.5 177.8 178.1 178.9 179.2 179.0 179.4 180.2 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.1 
Commodities less food and beverages... 134.2 134.5 133.6 133.9 136.4 138.0 136.7 134.6 133.6 132.9 133.9 135.4 134.1 132.9 131.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 145.1 149.7; 145.2) 146.1 151.2] 154.5} 152.3] 148.9] 147.4| 1466) 149.2) 153.1 151.2} 149.0} 146.7 
ADPAVEl ..-<.ceccsccsscenceccecssenseseestsporeansuedsscveceens 124.0 120.9 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 119.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 162.2 171.5 163.9 167.4 174.1 177.8 173.9 169.2 168.6 169.2 173.0 176.4 171.6 169.1 167.7 

Durables 121.4 117.5 120.2 119.9 119.7 119.5 119.2 118.5 118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 115.1 115.0 

SOlWICOS 2 sicsestasceetctnanctunseccsasernncscetiiaypuspevnsstounxnced 209.8 216.5] 211.9) 213.1 214.0) 215.1 215.1 215.9| 216.8) 217.6) 218.0) 218.1 218.4 217.9) 217.9 
Rent of shelter® 216.7 201.9! 218.1] 219.5| 220.3] 220.9] 220.8] 221.5) 221.7/ 2226] 223.1) 222.6| 223.5) 223.0) 222.9 
Transporatation services. 209.1 216.3) 212.0] 212.3] 213.4) 214.2) 215.3} 216.3) 217.1] 2180} 217.2) 216.8) 218.9] 2186) 217.7 
Other services 246.4 254.4 250.2) 251.4) 252.4) 252.6] 252.5} 252.8) 253.0 253.7 255.5| 257.0} 257.2} 257.3) 257.4 

Special indexes: 

Al ROMSIOSS OOD... .cce-cesescssessavesssnsesnscaseanessaeae 4 180.5 184.7 181.6 182.4 183.9 185.2 184.7 184.3 184.5 184.6 185.3 186.0 185.6 184.9 184.4 
All items less Shelter..........ccccceeccessesesseseteenenseny 170.8 174.6 171.7 172.3 174.0 175.3 174.7 174.1 174.3 174.2 175.0 176.0 175.5 174.9 174.7 
All items less medical care. 174.3 178.1 175.1 175.9 177.3 178.4 178.0 177.7 177.9 178.0 178.7 179.2 179.1 178.5 178.2 
Commodities less food... 136.0 136.5 135.6 135.8 138.3 139.8 138.6 136.5 135.5 134.9 135.9 137.3 136.1 135.0 133.8 
Nondurables less f00d..........:cccsceseeeeceseesserseed 147.4 151.9 147.6 148.4 153.3 156.5 154.3 151.1 161.1 149.0 151.5 155.2 163.3 151.3 149.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel 163.3 172.1 165.0 168.2 174.4 177.7 174.2 169.9 169.4 170.0 173.4 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8 
Nondurables 161.1 165.3| 161.6) 162.2} 165.3] 167.2) 165.9) 164.3] 163.9] 163.5] 165.2} 167.4) 166.8; 166.1) 165.4 
Services less rent of shelter’... 217.5 226.4, 220.5] 221.6] 222.8] 224.4) 224.6] 225.5) 227.2) 228.0) 228.4) 229.2) 228.7) 228.2) 228.4 
Services less medical care services. 202.5 208.7! 204.3) 205.5} 206.4 207.4 207.5| 208.2) 209.1 209.8} 210.3) 210.3) 210.5) 209.9) 209.9 
EEAGIQY sceavesvevev-crsseareeccnere 121.7 136.5 123.3 127.5 135.4 142.6 138.1 134.0 136.5 136.8 140.6 144.6 136.9 133.1 131.8 
All items leSS ONErQy........essesseeseerseeeesssnesssesees 187.7 190.6] 188.6] 189.0} 189.7] 190.2} 190.2} 190.3} 190.3) 190.5) 190.8) 191.0} 191.7) 191.6) 191.5 

All items less food and energy... 190.5 193.2) 191.4] 191.8} 192.5] 193.0] 193.1] 193.2; 193.0] 193.2} 193.5) 193.6; 194.3] 193.9) 193.6 

Commodities less food and energy.............+ 143.7 140.9 142.5 141.7 142.1 142.6 142.5 141.7 140.8 139.9 139.7 140.2 140.4 139.9 139.0 
Energy commodities. 117.1 136.7 120.7 127.5 142.1 150.1 141.7 132.3 130.9 131.3 139.2 146.9 137.0 132.1 129.0 
Services less energy......... 217.5 223.8, 219.8) 221.0/ 221.9) 222.4 222.5| 223.1 223.5| 224.3) 224.9) 224.9) 225.8) 225.6] 225.5 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

MEQ FAS eocsec be eeeenns cepavserewe saceevassuatarsnarssntuaxscraesrseey 175.9 179.8 177.0 177.7 179.2 180.3 179.8 179.4 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 180.7 180.2 179.9 
All items (1967 = 100).. 523.9 535.6] 527.2} 529:2| 533.7) 537.1) 535.5} 534.3) 534.3) 535.0] 537.1) 539.2] 538.2) 536.7} 536.0 

Food and beverages... 176.1 179.9 177.1 177.4 178.3 178.5 178.3 178.7 179.5 179.6 180.2 180.7 181.7 182.4 183.6 

FOOd) sarc: 176.5 179.4 176.5 176.8 177.7 177.9 177.7 178.1 178.9 179.1 179.7 180.2 181.2 181.9 183.1 
aad autlonaen 175.1] 178.5] 175.1) 175.7} 176.7] 176.8] 176.4) 176.8} 177.9] 1780] 178.8) 179.4] 180.7} 181.6) 183.3 

Cereals and bakery products... 3 198.0 202.8] 197.1} 199.9} 201.9) 202.1) 201.8) 202.9) 203.7} 204.4) 204.5) 203.5} 203.2) 202.4) 202.4 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd €QQS........ssesseenee} 162.0 169.2} 162.3} 161.5) 164.5) 164.8; 165.2) 164.6; 167.0! 1682|] 169.5) 170.9] 173.8) 179.2} 181.0 

Dairy and related products’ 167.2 167.6} 167.2} 166.3} 167.1) 166.7; 165.6) 165.1) 163.5) 164.4) 167.0) 170.2) 171.7) 171.0} 172.7 

Fruits and vegetables 222.9 224.3) 222.9} 225.7; 221.8) 222.2) 220.0} 224.3) 225.7) 225.3) 223.8) 223.4; 224.9) 225.3) 229.7 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 138.6 139.1] 139.1} 139.9} 140.1) 139.5) 139.6) 139.7) 139.6] 137.5] 138.9] 138.5) 139.8] 137.3) 138.6 

Other foods at home. 160.4 162.2; 160.6] 161.3) 161.9} 162.1] 161.7) 161.7] 163.0) 162.3) 162.6) 162.8) 162.5) 161.6] 162.5 
Sugar and sweets... 158.8 161.6} 158.9] 160.4) 161.3) 162.1} 160.9} 162.1} 1624) 162.3) 162.1] 162.1) 162.1] 161.4) 160.5 
Ealaandiols 155.3] 187.4] 152.9] 155.7] 158.7] 157.7| 156.2} 157.6} 156.5} 156.2) 157.7} 157.6] 159.6} 157.3] 157.7 
Other foods 177.6 179.2 178.5 178.5 178.5 178.9 179.0 187.1 180.5 179.4 179.7 180.0 179.0 178.3 180.0 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 109.7] 110.8} 110.7] 110.1] 110.9} 110.5] 110.9} 110.5} 112.1] 111.6] 110.0] 111.8] 111.2} 109.5} 110.3 

Food away from home’ 178.2 182.0} 180.0} 179.8) 180.5} 181.0} 181.0) 181.4) 181.7) 182.1 182.4; 182.7) 183.3} 183.7] 184.2 

Other food away from home’ 118.1] 121.5] 120.1] 120.2} 120.4} 120.7) 120.8) 120.8} 121.3} 121.4] 121.6} 122.0} 122.5] 1229) 123.1 

Alcoholic beverages 183.3 187.1) 184.7] 185.5} 185.7| 186.8} 186.6) 186.8} 186.8) 187.0} 186.9} 187.7; 188.1} 188.8} 188.9 

Housing 175.7 180.4) 176.9} 177.9} 178.7] 179.9} 179.7} 180.0} 180.9) 181.4) 181.6] 181.6]; 181.3} 180.9] 181.0 

Shelter. 201.9 206.9} 203.9} 204.9) 205.5) 205.9) 205.9) 206.4) 206.5) 207.2} 207.7) 207.6} 208.3) 208.2) 208.2 
Rent of primary residence 199.0 204.7} 201.9} 202.6) 203.0) 203.4) 203.7) 204.1) 204.4] 204.8} 205.3) 205.8} 206.1] 206.6] 207.0 
Lodging away from Mametnes... Meee). 4 118.4 119.8 109.6 114.3 118.0 120.4 119.0 122.2 122.6 125.0 125.2 119.8 121.7 116.2 113.4 
Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence” 195.1 199.7} 198.0} 198.5} 198.6} 198.8} 198.8) 199.0} 199.0} 199.4) 199.9} 200.4] 201.0} 201.4] 201.7 
Tenants'‘and household ifgurance i 108.7 114.7 112.3 113.7 113.9 113.8 114.0 114.0 115.0 115.4 115.7 115.8 116.0 114.4 114.4 

142.9 153.9) 143.5] 145.3) 147.4) 153.6} 152.4) 153.0} 158.6) 158.9) 158.7) 159.1 154.3 152.3 153.0 

126.1 137.0} 126.4) 128.3} 130.5} 137.0} 135.7} 136.3} 142.2} 142.4] 141.9] 142.3] 137.0] 134.7] 135.4 

Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.0 138.7 125.0 135.8 155.7 167.9 146.9 136.1 131.6 129.6 129.6 129.4 130.7 134.4 136.2 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 133.4 144.1 133.2} 134.7] 136.0} 142.6) 142.3} 143.5} 150.3] 150.6] 150.1 150.6} 144.6) 141.9} 142.5 
Household furnishings and operations.. 124.4 121.9) 123.0) 123.2; 123.5) 122.8) 122.8) 122.0] 121.9] 121.9] 121.4] 121.0] 120.9] 120.7 120.4 
AD OAE! ccseccereaciccacetteritictasctosnscissacscansegutsnticnn es 123.1 120.0; 120.9) 117.3) 1194) 122.5) 122.8) 121.5) 1187] 1165.2) 116.1 121.0} 123.9] 122.6 118.7 
Men's and boys! apparel 121.7 117.5 118.8 115.7 116.8 120.6 120.4 119.1 116.2 113.4 112.9 116.5 120.0 121.4 1178 
Women's and girls' apparel 114.6 112.1 112.3 106.7 111.0 116.4 116.4 114.2 110.4 105.0 106.9 114.5 118.2 115.3 110.5 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 128.6 124.1) 127.2) 122.4) 123.6) 125.8} 125.5} 125.7] 122.9] 120.3] 122.9] 126.5] 127.7] 125.0] 121 4 
FOOtWOAL.ssess.-eses 121.2 119.1 120.8 119.5 119.3 119.6 119.8 119.9 118.5 116.9 117.2 119.6 121.1 120.4 1178 
Transportation... 151.8 156.3} 153.0} 154.6; 158.2} 160.3) 158.5} 156.2} 155.7} 155.5} 157.1] 158.1 155.4 153.6 162.5 

Private transportation : 149.0 153.5} 150.4) 152.0} 155.7} 157.8) 155.9] 153.3) 152.8] 152.5} 154.2] 155.3] 1 52.5 1 50.8 149.7 
New and used motor vehicles*..............0......... | 99.4 96.0 98.5 98.2 97.9 98.0 97.7} 96.9 96.9 96.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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95.7 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 2002 
Series ie 
2002 2003 | Dec. | Jan. 
News vehicles satin anton rend. 141.1] 139.0 141.71 140.9 
Used cars and trucks’... 152.8] 143.7] 149.3] 149.2 
Motor fuel 117.0 136.1 120.0} 126.7 
Gasoline (all types) 116.4 135.5} 119.4) 126.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 106.1 107.3} 106.3) 107.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 191.7 197.3} 195.0 195.4 
PEDIC traNnSPOrtatlON:ccsnc-eversecnvaseracccecavesasveuseseocs 202.6 206.0 199.2} 198.1 
284.6 296.3) 290.6) 291.8 
251.1 257.4| 254.0] 254.8 
292.5 305.9} 299.5} 300.9 
256.0 263.4) 259.2} 260.0 
363.2 391.2} 379.1] 382.2 

Recreation? 104.6 105.5 104.7 105.1 
Video and audio’? ..ccc.cetcersevsssetctctbeeees: 102.0 102.9 102.4 102.7 

Education and communication? ........cccc-se-f 107.6 109.0 108.8) 109.2 
Education” 125.9] 133.8] 129.7) 130.3 

Educational! books and supplies... 318.5 336.5) 324.5) 330.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3| 366.0| 367.2 
Communication’ = 93.7 91.2 93.2 93.5 
Information and information processing’... 92.7 89.9 93.0 92.3 
Telephone services? cesses 99.9 98.5} 100.1] 100.7 
Information and information processing 
other than telenhone services’ 19.0 16.7 17.8 17.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipments eiisrs; eet ele ee, i 21.8 17.3 19.3 19.1 

Other goods and services....... 302.0 307.0} 305.1} 305.6 
Tobacco and smoking products 463.2 470.5} 474.3) 474.3 
Porsonalicare ce ok eee inc. 174.1 177.0) 174.7) 175.2 

Personal care products’ 155.5 154.2 154.2| 154.8 

Personal care services’... 50 189.1 193.9] 190.7] 189.1 

Miscellaneous personal ServiceS..........:00.0+ 274.0 283.3| 276.7| 277.9 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 150.4 151.8} 150.3} 150.7 
Food and beverages.... hae 176.1 179.9 WAL 177.4 
Commodities less food and beverages...........-. 135.5 135.8] 135.0} 135.5 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.0 162.1 147.3) 148.3 
AD Darl nacre ene Sesntokevesssch sree 123.1 120.0] 120.9) 117.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 165.3 175.6} 167.2} 171.0 

Durables 121.8 117.4) 120.4) 120.1 

SOLVICOS seorerst veneers ses reeencecenaececttutesavceemttaconuny 205.9 212.6] 208.3) 209.4 

Rent of shelter” 194.5 199.2| 196.3} 197.3 

Transporatation services. 207.7 2162) etd ve et 2z2) 
Other services. 241.6 248.5} 245.1 246.2 

Special indexes: 

AIMOMSIESS OO arccatorstestesaiaccscsnennetsncetysessaed 175.8 179.7} 177.0) 177.7 
All items less shelter 168.3 171.9} 169.1 169.7 
All items less medical care.... 171.1 174.8 172.1 172.7 
Commodities less food... 137.3 137.7} 136.8) 137.1 
Nondurables less food... 149.2 154.2) 149.6) 150.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 166.1 175.9| 168.0 171.6 
Nondurables 161.4 166.4 162.6 163.2 
Services less rent of shelter® 193.1 201.3} 195.9) 196.9 
Services less medical care services. 198.9 205.2} 201.1 202.1 

120.9 135.9} 122.6) 126.9 
All items less energy... 183.6 186.1 184.6] 184.8 

All items less food and energy 185.6 187.9} 186.7] 186.9 
Commodities less food and energy... 144.4 141.4 143.1 142.2 

Energy commodities. 17.3 136.8} 120.7) 127.6 
Services less energy... 213.9 220:2\) v2l6.m een 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
® Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


2003 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

140.3 140.4 139.7 139.1 138.4 137.7 137.9 137.6 137.8 
149.2| 149.2} 149.2} 148.7] 148.1! 146.4] 144.0] 139.8] 135.9 
140.9) 148.5] 140.8; 131.5} 130.4] 130.9] 139.4) 147.5) 136.9 
140.3) 147.8] 140.2} 130.9] 129.8] 130.4] 138.9) 147.0) 136.4 
107.5] 107.2) 107.1; 107.2) 107.1} 107.0} 107.3) 107.2] 107.5 
196.2} 196.0] 196.3} 196.5) 196.8/ 197.7} 197.3} 197.9] 198.6 
199.8} 202.0} 203.0} 208.5} 210.8) 212.8) 210.5) 2084) 2087 
293.0] 293.5} 293.7) 294.6] 295.5) 296.7) 297.4) 298.3] 299.1 
255.1) 256.1] 256.2! 256.4] 256.7) 258.2) 258.6] 259.4] 259.2 
302.3) 302.7) 303.0) 304.1 305.1 306.3; 307.0} 307.9) 309.1 
261.0} 261.3] 261.9) 263.3) 263.5} 264.1 263.9} 264.4) 265.2 
384.8; 385.3) 384.9] 385.0} 388.1 390.9} 394.2} 395.8) 397.5 
105.4] 105.4] 105.4) 105.5] 105.5] 105.6] 105.7} 105.5} 105.4 
103.0 102.9 103.0 103.0 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.7 102.8 
109.2} 108.9} 108.4] 108.0) 107.8} 108.2) 109.1| 109.7) 109.7 
130.7) 130.8] 130.9] 131.1] 131.8] 132.3) 135.5] 137.8] 138.1 
333.6] 333.9) 333.4) 333.6] 335.5) 336.3) 339.6) 339.6) 340.6 
368.0} 368.2} 368.8) 369.3) 371.1 372.6) 382.1 389.2| 390.1 

93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 89.9 

92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 88.5 
100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 

17.5 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 

18.6 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 
306.4] 305.6] 306.4; 306.0} 306.0) 307.5} 308.0) 307.9) 308.2 
474.8} 469.1] 469.8] 464.8) 464.8] 470.5} 473.2! 469.9} 470.7 
175.7} 176.1] 176.7) 176.9] 177.2} 177.5| 177.4) 177.9} 178.0 
154.0) 153.8] 154.6] 154.2} 154.4] 154.8) 154.3) 154.0] 154.1 
191.6] 192.4] 193.2} 193.6] 193.5] 193.9] 194.6] 196.1} 196.3 
279.9) 281.1) 281.6} 282.4; 283.9] 284.0} 284.4] 285.2} 285.6 
152.8] 154.0] 153.0) 151.6] 151.1] 150.7/ 151.6] 152.7] 151.9 
178.3| 178.5} 178.3) 178.7) 179.5} 179.6] 180.2) 180.7] 181.7 
138.0] 139.6} 138.2} 136.0! 135.0] 134.2] 135.4) 136.7} 135.2 
153.8} 157.3) 154.8] 151.1] 149.6] 148.7| 151.7) 155.9} 153.6 
119.4] 122.5] 122.8) 121.5} 118.7] 115.2) 116.1] 121.0] 123.9 
178.7| 182.6] 178.3) 173.0] 172.3} 173.0) 177.4) 181.2] 175.7 
119.9) 119.8] 119.4) 118.8] 118.3) 117.6] 116.9] 115.5} 114.7 
210.2} 211.2} 211.3] 212.0) 212.9) 213.6} 214.0} 214.3) 214.4 
197.9} 198.3] 198.3] 198.8} 198.9] 199.5) 200.0) 199.9] 200.6 
213.2} 213.9} 215.0} 216.1| 216.7| 217.4) 216.8] 216.8} 219.0 
247.1} 247.0] 246.8] 246.8] 247.2} 247.9] 249.3] 250.6) 250.7 
179.3] 180.6] 180.0) 179.5} 179.5} 179.6] 180.3) 181.0] 180.4 
171.5| 172.9] 172.2} 171.4] 171.7] 171.5] 172.3] 173.3] 172.6 
174.2| 175.4| 174.8] 174.4] 174.5| 174.5) 175.2) 176.0] 175.6 
139.7) 141.4| 140.0] 137.9] 136.9] 136.1] 137.2) 138.6) 137.0 
155.8} 159.2} 156.8} 153.2) 151.8); 151.0] 151.0} 157.9] 155.7 
178.7| 182.3} 178.4] 173.5} 172.8] 173.5) 177.5) 181.1) 176.1 
166.5] 168.5] 167.1; 165.3} 164.9] 164.6] 166.4) 168.8) 168.1 
197.9 199.5 199.7} 200.4; 202.2) 202.8) 203.1 203.7; 203.2 
202.9} 204.0) 204.0] 204.7) 205.2} 206.2} 206.6} 206.8) 206.9 
136.1 142.2 137.7}, 133.2 135.6 135.9 140.0 144.2 136.3 
185.5} 185.9} 185.8] 185.9] 185.9} 185.9} 186.2} 186.4) 187.0 
187.5} 188.0} 188.0] 188.0) 187.7} 187.7} 187.9} 188.1] 188.6 
142.6) 143.1] 143.0] 142.2) 141.3] 140.3} 140.1] 140.2} 140.3 
142.1] 150.0] 141.7} 132.3] 131.0} 131.4] 139.5) 147.2] 137.2 
218.5} 218.8} 219.0] 219.6] 219.8) 220.5) 221.0] 221.3) 222.1 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


Nov. 
138.7 


132.8 
131.5 
130.9 
107.5 
198.9 
205.8 
300.1 
258.5 
310.6 
265.2 
402.4 
105.6 
103.0 
109.6 
138.0 
337.5 
390.2 

89.8 

88.4 

97.4 


15.9 


16.0 
307.7 
470.2 
177.7 
153.8 
194.8 
286.7 


151.3 
182.4 
133.8 
151.4 
122.6 


172.9 
114.2 
214.1 
200.5 
218.8 
250.7 


179.7 
171.9 
175.0 
135.8 
153.7 
173.6 
167.3 
202.7 
206.5 
132.4 
187.0 
188.4 
139.7 
132.1 
222.1 


Dec. 


139.2 


131.7 
128.1 
127.6 
107.3 
199.8 
203.6 
301.4 
259.4 
311.9 
266.5 
403.4 
105.5 
102.5 
109.7 
138.0 
343.8 
390.7 

89.7 

88.3 

97.4 


15.8 


15.9 
308.1 
471.5 
177.8 

154.2 
194.9 
286.6 


150.7 
183.6 
132.5 
149.0 
118.7 


171.6 
114.0 
214.2 
200.6 
218.0 
250.9 


179.2 
171.6 
174.7 
134.5 
151.4 
172.1 
166.6 
202.9 
206.6 
131.1 
186.9 
188.0 
141.1 
136.8 
222.1 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 Josh 2003 
ule’ July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. _| Nov. le Dec. |_July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
US: City AVELAGE, << 0. <--.cn2eccscneneseressverecaassaccdadensns M 183.9| 184.6] 185.2| 185.0| 184.5} 184.3} 179.6] 180.3) 181.0 180.7| 180.2} 179.9 
Region and area size* 

NOFUR@ ASE UNDE: «isiccisrcccsvensencnvedevexecyrensstivesessetennieanniente need M 193.5! 194.3} 195.0) 195.4) 195.1| 194.9} 190.0) 190.7/ 191.9) 192.1 191.9} 191.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:ccccccsseeseeeeseesseeneeee M 195.5! 196.6] 197.3| 197.7| 197.3] 197.1] 190.8] 191.8] 193.0) 193.2) 192.8 192.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000° EE, OE ae ee M 114.5| 114.4) 115.0} 115.2} 115.3) 115.0 114.5) 114.5 115.1 115.3} 115.4) 115.2 

Midwest urban* eae evi tonne perch dS M 178.1| 178.8] 179.5) 179.1} 178.9] 178.4) 173.3) 174.1 174.6] 174.1 173.9| 173.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 180.5] 181.2} 182.0) 181.7| 181.4) 180.9] 174.8] 175.5| 176.4) 176.0) 175.7) 175.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000°, M 113.1 113.6] 113.9] 113.6] 113.6) 113.3 112.5 113.0 113.2 112.7 WAS 7; 112.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............044 M 171.4) 172:1|) 172.3} 171.8] 171.4] 177.5; 169.4 169.8 170| 169.3} 169.1 169.1 

SOUR UDA areca cas accareeepccsccvn kuadsivssseavnecusvnsonesacesaynunesscdereeas| M 177.3| 177.9| 178.3} 178.1) 177.5] 177.5| 174.3] 174.8] 175.3) 174.9) 174.3) 174.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccccssesseescesreeeseeeneenee M 179.1} 179.8] 180.1] 180.1) 179.1} 179.2} 176.2} 177.0} 177.5} 177.3) 176.4) 176.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Bos acs Cekey seprete Man, od M 413.1 118:41 113.8) 113.6) 918.3; 113:3| 171.9) 1124 112.4) 112.1 111.9} 111.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 175.0} 175.9} 176.3} 175.6) 175.4) 175.1 174.6| 174.5) 175.9) 174.8] 174.5) 174.2 

WEST CIDR eee ce ccracereveveschveckansusucnudssvonscnencdaserucsectecrcessuddunen M 188.4, 189.2| 189.6] 189.4) 188.5} 188.3) 183.4) 184.2) 185.0) 184.4) 183.5) 183.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cesesseessersesseseeeeeeeee M 190.9] 191.7] 192.3} 191.9] 191.0} 190.6] 184.3] 185.3) 186.1] 185.4) 184.4) 183.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009....cccccccssscssssesseseseeeseee M 115.1] 115.5] 115.6) 115.5] 114.9] 115.2] 114.6] 114.8] 115.3) 115.0] 114.6) 1148 

Size classes: 

M 168.3) 169.0] 169.6] 169.5} 168.9) 168.7} 166.3); 167.2! 168.0} 167.7) 167.1 166.8 

M 113.6] 113.9} 114.3) 114.1) 113.9) 113.8) 112.9) 113.1 413.5} 113.2), 118.0 412.5 

M 184.1| 177.1] 177.4] 176.9] 176.6} 176.5| 174.4) 175.3) 175.6) 174.9) 1745 174.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN--Wl.........:.scceeseseeeeeeeeeeee M 184.1; 184.5) 186.1} 186.1) 185.6) 185.5) 177.8) 178.3) 179.8) 179.1 179.1 178.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..............+008+4 M 186.3} 186.9] 188.2] 187.8} 187.1; 187.0) 179.6} 180.5) 181.9} 181.2) 180.5) 180.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 197.7| 199.1] 199.6} 200.0} 199.4; 199.3) 192.8) 194.1 195.0} 195.2} 194.7) 194.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........0.ee000ee 1 203.0 -| 206.8 -| 206.5 -| 202.2 -| 206.2 -| 205.6 - 

Cleveland—Akron: Oss é.<crcdscxeosescssaecsupiisadcadiesiescsassase 1 176.0 -| 178.5 -| 177.6 -| 167.0 -| 169.5 -| 168.3 - 

Poh WUION Te cages ers tea cotentexcavs xxvsvineskassentis.acatnues 1 176.5 -| 177.0 -| 1175.9 -| 175.9 -| 176.7 -| 175.6 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV 1... ccsssccsssssssseseee 1 116.8 =| 117.2 -| 116.7 -| 116.2 -| 116.9 -| 116.1 - 

AilantaxGAun Memes Cente ntetateren ee 2 =|" 17967; =|) 180.4 =| 179 =| 179.4 =| 1776 -| 176.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.............csscsseceseeenseeeeeneeeeedl 2 -| 183.6 -| 183.3 -| 181.3 -| 177.5 -| 178.2 -| 175.9 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........s:.cccsseseeeeeeeeeeens 2 -| 164.1 -| 166.1 -| 164.1 -| 162.5 -| 164.0 -| 162.2 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL.............ccseccseseeeseeesenseneeeneene| 2 -| 180.9 -| 181.6 -| 181.6 -| 178.3 -| 179.0 -| 178.9 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD.... 2 -| 191.1 -| 190.3 -| 189.0 -| 189.2 -| 190.2 - 189 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..........:0cccsseeeeeeeee 2 -| 196.3 -| 196.3 -| 195.3 -| 192.3 -| 191.9 -| 191.1 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.........-s:s:sscsseesseeeeees 2 —| 194.4 -| 193.7 = 185.3 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
goods and services priced as indicated: WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 

M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
5 indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and in thelr escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


appear intables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP! Detailed 
Dash indicates data not available. 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


1993 1995 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
» Allitems: 


POLCORUCHANGO -cecercctnsctecersectsetonusntecantectesceveveeses 
Food and beverages: 


POLCONt CHANGO?screccccccseccsvstenecsacvarseetisecatvasssceconss 
Housing: 
Apparel: 


POT CONECNANGOsreccscsccrssectssoessersaccsucnseonsaccecnctaneons 
Transportation: 


Percent change. 
Medical care: 


Percent change 
Other goods and services: 


POFCONt CHANG! .cc.ccc-scucstaacsssesnsteeca ses conse vesevsccoutee 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


POL CONUCH ANGE sscarerscerttcrensoreterrtsesatereccasssnccessacrs 


144.5 
3.0 


141.6 
Zul 


141.2 
2.7 


133.7 
1.4 


130.4 
3.1 


201.4 
5.9 


192.9 
§.2 


142.1 


148.2 
2.6 


144.9 
2.3 


144.8 
2.5 


133.4 
-.2 


134.3 
3.0 


211.0 
4.8 


198.5 
2.9 


145.6 


149.8 


1996 


154.1 


1997 


157.6 


1998 1999 2000 


163.0 166.6 172.2 
1.6 2.2 3.4 


161.1 164.6 168.4 
2.2 2.2 2.3 


160.4 163.9 169.6 
2.3 2.2 3.5 


133.0 131.3 129.6 
aL -1.3 -1.3 


141.6 144.4 153.3 
=159 2.0 6.2 


242.1 250.6 260.8 
3.2 3.5 41 


237.7 258.3 QT 
5.7 8.7 5.0 


159.7 163.2 168.9 


2001 2002 


2003 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 10) 


Annual average | 2002 ; 2003 
Groupin = lor = Tl i pa Pas =. 
id 2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept.?| Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
—+— +- —t +— ae —<$<$<<—- 
Finished QOOdS........sssssscececseeesessseeeensees 1389| 143.31 199.0] 140.8) 142.3] 144.2| 142.1] 1420] 143.0) 143.0] 143.7] 143.9) 145.5) 144.1 144.5 
Finished consumer goods.. | 4394| 1452! 1396| 141.9] 144.0] 146.3] 143.8) 143.7] 145.0] 1451] 145.9] 146.3] 147.7) 146.5 146.6 
Finished consumer f00dS.......-:-+sssesss000 1401! 146.0) 139.5) 142.0) 142.3] 142.8] 144.0] 144.6] 145.2| 144.9) 146.3] 147.9] 151.0) 150.2 150.3 


Finshed consumer goods 


excluding foods 138.8 144.6| 139.3) 141.6] 144.4| 147.4] 143.5] 143.0] 1446] 144.8) 145.4 145.3 | 146.1 144.7 144.8 
Nondurable goods less food. 139.8 148.3| 140.6| 143.8] 147.9| 151.7) 1469] 146.3) 148.9] 149.2] 150.0| 1 50.2} 149.2] 147.4 147.8 
Durable goods. 133.0 133.1 132.8 | 133.2] 133.1 134.4| 132.5] 132.4] 131.8] 131.7] 131.8} 131.1 135.5 | 135.1 134.4 


Capital @quipMent............eeceeseeneeeeeesees 139.1 139.1 139.1 139.3] 139.2] 139.9] 139.1 139.0| 138.9} 138.9] 139.2} 139.1 141.1 140.7 140.4 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components............-2+++++ | 127.8 133.7; 129.4 431.1 133.5 136.2 133.0 132.5 133.5 133.7 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.0 134.5 
Materials and components | 

for manufacturing. 126.1 129.7 127.2 127.9 129.5 130.1 129.4 129.3 129.6 129.2 129.8 129.6 130.5 130.7 131.0 
Materials for food manufacturing ; 123.2 134.4 126.9 128.9 129.6 129.0 129.6 130.8 134.2 133.3 135.5 137.1 142.0 142.0 140.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.2 137.2 131.4 133.4 138.1 140.1 137.6 137.0 137.4 136.3 137.8 136.3 137.1 137.4 138.1 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 124.7 127.9| 126.2] 126.1 126.8) 126.9] 126.7| 1288] 126.8) 127.1 127.5| 128.9] 129.6| 130.5 131.1 

Components for manufacturing........-.--+-4 126.1 125.9] 1259] 1258] 125.8] 126.0) 126.0) 126.1 126.0} 125.8) 1258] 125.9) 125.8) 125.7 125.7 
Materials and components 

FOR COMSUUCH Ot scrersnvesceatatxcrecerascosesensenei het 151.3 153.6 | 151.1 151.4} 152.1 152.3} 152.9] 152.9] 153.0} 153.6] 153.7| 155.1 155.2 | 155.6 155.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants............-.:+: 96.3 1126] 100.9] 1069] 113.6) 124.8] 110.8| 108.0) 112.1 113.7 | 114.5] 113.3} 111.0} 1087 eg 
Containers. 152.1 153.7| 153.2] 153.4] 153.7] 153.8} 154.0} 153.9] 154.1 153.8 | 153.6] 153.6] 153.2] 153.5 153.4 
Supplies 138.9 141.5} 139.6] 140.1 140.7| 141.2] 141.3] 1415] 141.5] 1415] 141.2|) 141.7] 141.8) 142.6 142.7 

Crude materials for further 

processing 108.1 135.3} 118.1 127.3] 134.0] 1522] 128.0] 130.9] 136.5] 132.6] 131.3| 1356] 1383] 137.4 139.9 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 99.5 113.5} 100.5] 105.6] 106.3] 105.7] 107.0} 111.0} 1104] 107.6) 111.5) 1187] 127.5} 126.1 124.6 


Crude nonfood materials...........-eseeeeeeeee 111.4 148.2| 1282) 140.4] 151.7| 1844] 1406] 1424] 1528] 1482) 142.7| 1445] 141.9] 141.9 147.4 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 
Finished energy goods. 


138.3 142.4} 138.7] 140.3} 142.1 144.3) 141.5) 141.1 1422} 142.7| 1426] 143.8) 1428] 1428 142.4 
88.8 102.0 90.7 95.3} 101.7) 107.4) 100.0 98.9} 103.1 103.4} 104.7) 105.0} 103.2) 100.3 101.1 


Finished goods less CNerQy......-..seeeeeeees 147.3 149.0 147.0 147.9 147.9 148.6 148.2 148.3 148.3 148.2 148.7 149.0 151.4 151.0 150.8 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 150.8 153.1 150:2| 151.5) 151:6) 152.3) 1525 152.3] 152.4] 162.3] 1528] 153.3] 155.9] 155.5 155.3 
Finished goods less food and energy......-. 150.2 150.5) 149.9] 150.3] 151.0] 151.0] 150.0] 150.0} 149.8} 149.8) 149.9} 149.7 152.0} 151.7 151.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
GRID ORG OY 55s c sac scccssccs on sceccnnsnpsnpnssnsnxaaniavae 157.6 157.8 157.2 157.7 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 157.2 156.9 159.2 159.0 158.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
EAN HOODY i psererecae chases seasucaeacivasuenvacstassr 177.5 177:8 | 176.7 | 177.4) A073} 77-7) 1772S) WS) 77) WTS P Ae Wes area 178.2 178.2 


Intermediate materials less foods 

GRA LBODS Fei orscrescesterecceenevsecssvsnssronesesesnes 128.5 134.2 130.0 nei ley/ 134.2 137.0 133.7 133.1 134.0 134.2 134.6 134.5 134.4 134.1 134.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 115.5 125.8 |} 1188] 120.4} 121.2] 121.0} 121.2] 1228) 125.1 124.4 | 125.0) 128.0] 131.7] 134.8 133.9 
Intermediate energy goods... 95.9 111.9} 100.0} 105.8} 113.2} 124.2} 110.1 107.1 111.3] 118.0) 1149] 1124] 111.1 109.0 110.9 


Intermediate goods less energy...........+++-+ 134.5 137.7 | 135.5) 136.1 137.1 137.6 | 137.3) 137.5] 137.6) 137.4] 137.5] 138.0} 1385) 138.9 139.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BAG ONOIOY weeasnscsreeessuonnarc rte cersoce 135.8 138.5 | 136.6} 137.1 138.1 138.7 | 138.4] 1385)] 1384] 1383] 1384] 1388] 139.0; 139.2 139.5 


Crude energy materials.. 
Crude materials less energy.. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 


102.0 147.4| 124.0) 140.1 153.9 | 200.2] 1388] 1414] 1562) 148.7] 139.7} 140.7| 135.7] 133.6 139.3 
108.7 123.3 117.0} 120.0} 119.4] 1180] 121.7] 127.9) 135.5] 135.5 
152.2 146.5 | 146.3 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average| 2002 2003 

sic Industry +— = 
2002 | 2003 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.’ | Nov.’ | Dec.” 

=~ T 
— | Total mining industries.............c.cccsceccecsesesseeee 96.6 131.4 | 113.8] 126.0} 137.4] 169.1] 124.5] 126.3] 137.1] 131.6] 125.5] 126.7] 123.2} 122.1] 127.2 
10 Metal mining... 73.6 80.8 | 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5 | 768} 73.9} 77.8) 80.1 80.6] 82.1 83.1 84.0} 86.0) 89.4 
12} Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... . 93.9 94.3} 93.1 93.2| 93.4) 93.7] 948] 946] 944] 940] 94.1 94.3} 95.0] 948] 95.6 
13 | Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)...........-.+1 107.0 160.3 | 133.9} 152.5] 170.2] 220.0] 150.2} 152.7| 169.3] 160.7] 151.1] 152.0] 147.0] 145.1] 152.6 

14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except {UeIS............sccsecceccecsessessees 143.5 146.5 | 1442] 1449] 145.4] 145.9] 146.3] 1464] 1466] 146.7| 146.8] 146.9] 147.0| 147.4] 147.2 
— | Total manufacturing industries................0 133.7 137.1 | 134.0] 135.7] 137.6] 138.7] 136.3] 135.8] 136.3] 136.4] 137.0] 137.1} 138.3] 137.7] 137.7 
20 Food and kindred products.........c-esseseceesessees: 132.0 137.4] 132.6] 133.9] 134.5] 134.8} 135.1] 135.7] 137.1] 137.0] 137.8] 138.8] 141.6] 141.6] 140.9 


21 Tobacco manufactures 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


401.9 377.9 | 380.3} 379.7 | 379.8] 380.9] 375.5} 376.4) 376.1] 376.2| 376.0) 376.8} 378.7} 379.2) 379.6 
115.8 115.5 | 116.1) 115.3) 115.2) 115.1] 115.2) 115.3] 115.4] 115.3] 116.2] 115.5] 116.6) 116.2] 115.2 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.1 124.9} 1248] 124.7] 124.7| 1249] 124.9] 1249] 124.9] 124.8] 124.7] 124.9] 125.0] 124.9] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOPt TUMMUNO.. <iecccectenstssssescvcetecacteessesessorenns 155.3 160.4 | 154.2] 154.4} 155.7] 155.3] 156.0] 156.4] 157.2] 160.2| 161.0] 166.8} 167.4] 168.0] 165.7 
25 Furniture and fixtures.... = 146.3 147.5 | 146.8] 147.0] 147.1 147.2 | 147.3| 1474)| 147.5] 147.6| 147.5] 147.6] 147.9| 147.8] 147.8 
26 Paper and allied products...............:cccceceesees 143.7 144.8) 1449] 1448] 144.9] 144.9] 145.1 145.3 |} 145.1 144.9| 144.9] 1446] 144.3] 144.6] 144.5 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 193.0 197.5 | 194.1} 196.4] 196.7] 196.7} 197.0] 197.3] 197.6] 197.6] 197.8] 197.9] 198.2] 198.2) 198.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products.............:c.:000+-+4 157.3 164.6} 159.3] 160.9] 162.3] 165.2] 166.7] 165.8} 165.0] 1645] 164.2] 1645] 164.9] 165.1] 165.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 98.8 122.1 | 102.4) 116.5] 138.0) 145.9) 118.7] 111.0) 116.0) 1183] 124.0] 122.1 | 121.1) 115.8] 117.4 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.5 128.4 | 125.8 | 126.3] 127.2 | 128.1 129.1 129.2 | 128.8 | 128.6) 128.7| 128.6] 128.5 | 128.4] 128.8 
31 Leather and leather products............--.::ceee4 141.1 142.8) 1425] 1424] 142.4] 142.4) 142.7 | 142.2) 142.7| 142.9| 142.8] 142.6 | 143.2] 143.7] 143.6 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 137.1 138.0 | 137.3 | 137.6] 137.8] 137.7 | 138.1] 138.0] 137.7| 137.6] 138.0) 138.1] 187.9) 1384] 138.6 
33 Primary metal industries.............:cceceeeeeeeees 116.2 11Gl4 5 TSA A179") ATSO NT ALSO 1AF-6 72S 197-6 tied, |b teeO | lies | 1 lO) edi Ou etait 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQUIPMONE. Nccceecccvesecsecsacseres 131.7 132.9'| 132.2) 132.4] 132:5°) 1327] 132.7 | 182:7'| 132:7 | 132:9°|132:9)|" 133.1)" 133.25), 13351) (9 133:3 


35 Machinery, except electrical.... 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and SUPPHieS............eeseeeeeeeneeeeee 105.7 103.1 | 104.3} 104.2} 103.8] 104.0} 104.0] 104.0} 103.6} 103.3] 102.4] 102.3] 102.2 | 102.1 | 101.9 
37 I FADS POMBU ON Sirnccerscecxcrenovessisesvvesvsvecsauivesessrcs 137.3 138.4 | 137.6) 138.1] 1383] 139.8] 137.5] 137.5] 136.8| 136.8] 137.1] 136.5] 141.4] 140.9} 140.2 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


117.2 116.0-)- 116.5 |} 1165] 1162) 116.0] 116.1] 116.0] 116.0] 117.2] 115.9] 115.9) 116.0] 115.8) 115.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.............sccesseeesee 128.5 129.8 | 128.8) 129.4) 129.8) 129.7) 129.9) 129.8] 129.9] 129.8] 130.0] 129.9] 130.2} 129.9] 129.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)............ssccscecseseeees 133.3 134.0 | 133.8] 133.7] 134.0] 133.8) 133.9] 133.9] 133.9] 134.1] 133.8] 134.2] 134.0} 134.0] 134.2 

Service industries: 

42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..........:ssee+ 124.5 127.9} 125.9] 126.5] 126.8] 127.3] 127.4] 127.4] 127.4 |) 128.1 128.4 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 128.8) 128.8 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... cert lp amiss 155.0 | 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0) 155.0) 155.0 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100). wf 134.6 146.9 | 142.2] 142.9] 140.7] 140.9] 139.9] 147.6] 147.6) 151.1] 151.1 | 151.7} 151.7] 149.2 | 148.9 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)................. E X i 164.0 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)..... 


37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 


| | ee 


Finished goods 


124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 

78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 133.7 

115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 

84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 

123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 


102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 ded 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 135.3 


108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 113.5 
76.7 721 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 102.0 147.5 
94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 101.0 116.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
sitc 2002 2003 
Industry Sa 
Rev. 3 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
a= ——— —- 

0) Food and live amimals..........csccccceseeeeeeseeeececesceeseeeeees 105.8} 105.6} 106.1 116.3 
01) Meat and meat preparations... 90.3 90.4 95.4 121.2 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations.............+ .{ 126.3} 123.0] 123.2} 1222) 120.0 131.1 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.3) 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 103.1 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. i 99.8| 101.0} 102.3} 103.6] 1045] 103.9] 103.9] 102.3] 106.2} 111.1 116.4 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits........ 4 1 119.4] 1166] 1166] 1189) 127.4) 122.7] 1248) 109.2) 121.1] 136.7 152.5 
24) Cork And WOOd........eseseeseseeeee a E 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.6 92.0 E 93.8 
25| Pulp and waste paper........... Dy if 82.6 86.4 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.5 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... = i 100.2} 101.6] 105.0} 106.0} 104.2} 103.2) 1062] 107.0} 109.6] 121.4] 1285} 1212 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP...........sss:ssssesesreeesees K 99.6] 104.6) 105.8) 107.8] 1058} 109.0) 112.3] 117.8) 119.9] 121.1 127.0 | 133.8 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 112.0} 124.1] 130.1] 107.5} 1025] 107.6] 109.8} 114.9] 108.7] 1082; 1065; 110.6 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes. ¥ 3 AAS:7.1" 13.7 |) OTIS:9: WO tec ties 111.2] 1112] 111.6] 111.6] 111.6) 112.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 92.2; 108.1 122.9 130.2 | 102.8 96.4} 102.7| 105.9} 113.0] 1042) 104.1 101.2 | 106.2 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.3. ......s.ssssseseseeed 96.6 97.9 99.2} 100.6) 101.4} 100.9] 100.8 99.6} 100.0} 100.3} 100.7/ 100.9} 101.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...........-:s:sseee-e4 101.2] 102.1] 104.1] 104.1) 103.9] 1039] 1048) 105.8] 1055] 105.4] 106.0; 106.6] 106.6 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 99.0 99.2 99.7 
57| — Plastics in primary fOrM .........scssccssseseneseeesseeeee .| 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5] 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.4 95.3 95.6 96.7 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms. ws 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.2 97.0 97.0 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......ssceeeseeeeeees 98.8; 100.6) 100.6} 100.7} 101.5} 100.9} 101.6} 102.0) 101.9} 101.9} 1024; 1026] 102.7 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials....., 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.2} 100.3} 100.7; 100.7 
62} Rubber manufactures. 1.0.8. .......-essssscessesenecesseeseeeaeeees 105.6] 107.1] 1088) 1084) 1086] 1085] 110.1 110.1 109.5 | 109.2} 109.3; 109.8} 109.6 
64| Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 

BIN DADOMDOAN 5.655 ssscvasepuvacoscscotseurewenscocsvsenscransaesd 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.8 97.4 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . -.| 101.3} 100.5} 100.4} 100.2} 100.3} 100.3) 1004}; 100.4|) 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 
GBT NONMGPLOUS MOTAS 2 tase ccsccssaceosessccoscotcesscutdesccscux cecaaeatsavecs 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 85.0 

7| Machinery and transport equipment.............:sssssseseene 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.9 
71| Power generating machinery and equipment...............-. 4 105.1] 106.5] 106.8} 106.9] 107.1} 107.1} 1072] 107.4} 107.4} 107.5) 107.9] 1085) 108.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.............-.4 101.7} 102.2) 1022]; 1022) 1025} 102.4) 102.6 103.2} 103.2 103.1 103.1 103.2 | 103.3 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANG IMACHING | PAMSiisecssccsasesesesdscccesvancoserses 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.2} 1022; 1024) 1025] 1025] 1026) 1026] 1028); 102.9 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.1 88.6 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment............sceee 96.2 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.3 93.1 92.7 92.5 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... et 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.8 88.6 88.5 
PB WROAG VONICIOS .ercteccvosascscxsscsasscassasyaacssacs sasecavetvepvestanaterasad 101.0} 101.2) 101.1} 100.9} 101.1] 101.0 101.5 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

Instruments and ApPparatuS..........ccsccccseceeeseserseesseeee 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
Sitc 2002 
Rev. 3 ay mines = 
; Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
; sates a 
0| Food and live animals.................s:cccsssessecessssesceseeceed 98.8) 100.4} 100.0} 101.2} 101.6 99.8 99.4} 100.2 99.5} 100.0] 100.3} 100.1 101.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations..........c:sccsssssessscesssseceesssesaeee 106.8 | 101.7) 107.4] 1085] 1088} 110.3] 102.9] 1066] 1082] 1128] 1158] 1186 1229 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates... Ae saa) teahsy 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.9 79.2 79.0 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, ‘prepared : fresho or bay. saawondeset 105.6 | 111.5] 104.7] 110.7] 108.5} 103.9] 1089] 106.9] 105.5} 105.0] 106.3] 108.7 1086 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
UNCFEOF so eseeeeseeseeseesseneseessessenercrecessrsssesncsnsstecesesed 99.9 104.0 106.7 100.2 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.0 95.3 
1| Beverages and tobacco................scccsssescsssscssecssecees } 102.7) 103.0} 103.3} 104.0} 1045] 1046] 103.9] 104.1] 104.0] 104.0] 1043) 104.4 104.4 
1 BQVGTAQES recassmacans sacs ses tt tiscosieossnshcesosssespose ssasectaceasse 102.4} 102.3] 102.7] 103.0] 103.6] 103.8) 103.7] 104.0] 103.9] 103.9] 104.2] 1042 1043 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 94.5 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5} 100.7} 100.5} 106.1 104.7 | 106.1 108.2 
24 94.0 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4] 100.1 99.3] 113.0} 106.2} 103.2 108.0 
25 78.9 77.9 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 92.6 94.3 
28} Metalliferous ores and metal scrap..... «| 94.7 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7} 100.3} 102.9} 103.7) 1042] 1085 110.3 
29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.6.5. ......:.s00+ 101.4} 103.6] 102.3} 1026] 102.3] 103.5] 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 94.9} 109.6] 121.2) 126.0] 101.6 96.0} 101.7} 106.0} 106.5} 101.5] 101.2) 103.0 104.8 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 94.2} 108.1 119.8) 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6] 103.4] 105.6 99.4} 100.0} 102.1 103.8 
34) Gas, natural and MANUfACtUFed..........ssceseseecseeseeesceeseeces u- 97.0 117.8 129.3 185.9 120.5 119.0 130.1 121.5 108.8) 114.4 106.2 105.2 108.1 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ..........cccscssseseeeed 98.2 99.1 99.8} 101.1 100.4 99.0} 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.2} 100.1 101.1 101.4 
52 Inorganic ChEMICAIS..........ssscesceeeeeeees | 102.5} 104.2 106.5 110.8} 107.5 105.8 106.4 105.4 106.0 105.4 108.8) 111.8 114.8 
53} — Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..........ssssesesessees 96.7 96.5 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 97.6 98.0 97.9 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical Products... 99.2} 101.8; 101.5} 101.3} 101.5] 101.2} 102.5} 103.1) 1025} 101.9] 102.1] 103.1 102.9 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........) 99.2 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.5 
57 Plastics in primary fOPMS.......sssesesecessecnseseseeeseseeceeeeeceees 94.8 97.3 97.9 99.3 99.5 101.7 106.1 104.3 103.1 102.7 105.4 105.3 105.1 
58 Plastics in NONPrimMary fOFMS........ceseseeeeectceeeeeseseneteseeee 99.6 100.2 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.8 100.8 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.4 101.4 101.6 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......cseseeseeeeeee 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.2 93.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.4 97.3 97.5 
62} Rubber Manufactures, 1.6.5. ...ceccsecesceecseseseseeseeeeeeeeeaseeed 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard... 4 eperee beset si 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.8 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manulactres, n nes. . 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.0 98.0 
68 Nonferrous metals......... a 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.4 
69 Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. ......ccceceeeceeeeseeeeeeeenees 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............:csesseeeees 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.............+. 99.2 99.4 100.3 100.7 100.6 100.6 101.4 102.6 102.5 102.2 102.5} 103.3 103.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANCIMECHIME PANS vevccascxsusescvacccscavachoosvsconseucsostecvarscecees 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.0} 1008} 100.8} 100.4} 100.2} 100.4} 100.9 101.1 
75) Computer equipment and office machines............0e0 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.4 78.1 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and EquipMent..........s.seeseeeee 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.7 87.6 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipMent............ccesseseeeneeeee 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.0 96.0 95.3 
78 FN WON MNOS cccecresccncceacitecvancvaayesscsnsyavesnieteensravssondssoitsy 100.5 100.4 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.6 101.3 101.4 101.4 
BDF FOOUWOAN.clvccnansasscvsvessscosnacctcecrasersusnvitrectsrcvupucsusuessasensee 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7} 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9] 100.0} 100.1 100.2 
88] Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


2002 2003 
Catego! — = = in 
a Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May a June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
= ee i—— 

ALL COMMODITIES iocxexencsceescsccteccsoseorsarsavescosesssanaseen 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.1 100.6 | 100.8 
Foods, feeds, and DEVErages.........cccccecseeeeeeeeeeened 108.7| 108.7] 108.3] 108.2] 1085] 111.8) 111.3) 1108] 109.4} 115.3} 117.1 121.4 | 122.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages....... 109.5 109.4 108.8 108.1 108.6 112.1 AFU:2 111.0 109.5 116.3 118.3 122.8 124.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 102.3 102.8} 104.6) 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.5 106.5 105.7 107.7 108.7 
Industrial supplies and materials............:-seeseeeeeeeed 96.0 97.3 99.2] 100.6) 100.1 99.4} 100.1 99.6 | 100.0} 100.2} 101.1 101.6 | 102.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials........... 101.9} 103.3] 103.8} 104.8} 104.6) 103.5 104.4] 104.7} 105.5] 107.3) 113.4} 119.0] 117.2 
Fuelsiandilutricantsivesrteaccrrecesscetetneevesaneseenesl mm Ode 96.2} 103.8} 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.0 97.0} 100.4 97.6 97.7 96.7 98.9 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9] 100.7} 100.2} 100.7} 100.0} 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.5 | 102.1 
Selected building materials. ........cccceeeseeeeesere ed 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.4 
GapitaliGoOds iirn.c.eenderesnteescarsnscrswe-bestesiwesarsneatsn 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 97.5 97.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 101.9] 101.9] 101.5 101.6 101.5} 101.5} 101.6 101.8 101.6 101.7 101.6 | 101.6 101.5 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........ccecesccsececereeeeseeeeeseeed 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 94.1 94.1 94.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 101.3] 101.5 101.6 | 101.5 101.6 | 101.5} 101.6} 101.8 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8 100.0 100.1 
Nondurables, manufactured............. 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 99.4 99.4 
Durables, manufactured.............. 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9; 100.1 100.2 99.9 100.1 100.3 | 100.4 100.5 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES..............csesseeeeeeeeeereeeeees 108.2} 1083] 107.9] 107.5] 107.9] 1106] 110.0} 109.9} 1088| 1147] 117.5) 122.1 122.9 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS. ...........-..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 98.2 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.9 99.1 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{2000 = 100) 
2002 2003 
Category + 7 ] T 

Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ALE COMMODITIES ois ci cc scnccccenssccossscsossccassssassectesues 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........sceceeeseeeeeeeeees 100.2 101.3 101.2 102.6 102.5 101.3 100.7 101.5 101.3 101.8 102.0 102.5 103.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 106.0} 107.9] 107.8; 109.6} 1089} 107.5| 107.1 107.7 | 107.6; 1083) 109.0 109.9 110.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.5 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.2 96.0 85.8 
Industrial supplies and materials..............cce0seeeeeee4 94.6) 101.3) 107.4) 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2} 100.2) 100.5 98.9 99.4 100.7 101.9 
94.7 | 109.1 120.9 | 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.3} 103.9} 104.2 99.4 | 100.0 101.7 103.7 
94.0} 107.7) 119.9} 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4} 101.4] 103.2 97.2 98.7 100.8 102.6 
Paper and paper base StOCKS............:s::sesssssereeeeees 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 94.0 94.1 

Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials.........scscssseeneeeeseeee] 100.1 101.5} 102.4} 1042] 103.5] 1025] 103.0] 1029] 102.3] 1025] 103.5 104.8 104.9 
Selected building materials. .........cccccsseseeeeeeeeeed 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7} 101.8} 102.7} 110.3] 109.4 108.5 107.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 91.5 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 92.6 96.2 98.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............J 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.2 98.3 
Capital GOONS cisicteunzsscapsrzsssecassasctagseaccvessieracicnel 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.2 93.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.4 96.4 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........s-cssessssssescsessesesereed 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............66 100.5 100.3 100.5 100.5 100.5 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.5 101.2 101.2 101.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............6. 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 98.1 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured. .......cccccccccecseeeeeeseeee| 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.7 100.1 100.1 
Durables, Manufactured............scscccceeseesesseeasenes 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.0 96.2 96.2 

Nonmanufactured consumer gOod5s............c00.c00s ; ‘ 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100} 
rr 
1 
Category 200 2002 2003 
|__Dec. Mar June Sept. | Dec. Mar. i June Sept. Dec. 

Air freight (IABOUNNG) irarcarencenanceaatenncsdecnatecvsescceaaensenvxetas 95.2 93.9 98.3 100.3 109.4 112.5 112.9 
Air freight (outbound) 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 95.5 94.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)...........000cceeeeeeeeeee 103.5 103.3 110.7 114.3 119.3 119.7 118.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)......scsceeeeceeeees 110.9 118.5 123.2 124.9 3 16.4 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG).........+.sssceesseescessrsereeey 90.3 93.5 116.2 117.7 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 2000 2001 
IV I ll tl 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS............:ccscseseesscseeseeseeees 116.9 | 116.8} 117.8} 118.2} 120.3 
Gompensation'perhoul-<<..s.ccccres-so.fecccest se <icvccoueeves 136.3 | 138.1 139.2 | 140.2| 141.4 
Real compensation per hour Sere ite-Om nd 02:5) |edit 2.4) | edite.9 leita 
WnitHADOMCOSIS zs. nankerst-csscactosumtaissersteescs..-ceeeetees|| IGLO)|| aGse 118.2 118.6 117.6 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........csceccssseeseereesereeeseeees] 107.9 | 107.1 109.6 | 109.4} 112.0 
IMpNCit PrICG, GOfAtOl ears. <oox scacesk fe saanesacesdgessaaeeuneee ss 113.3 | 114.1 115.0} 115.2} 115.5 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............cceeeseseeeseeeeeeeeeees 116.4 | 1163] 117.3] 117.8 119.7 
Compensation per hour «| 135.6 137.4 138.3 139.3 | 140.6 
Real compensation per NOUF..............cccceeeeeseeeereeeees aaa AAO AAS) A235 ASS 
Unit lADONCOSIS ie. :coecsintesssassettoterense-r--ecartesescencesesteces|)  1G:Onl! 9 T18.1 117.9 | 118.3) 117.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. Pere 09:57") 10827.) Inde 111.0 113.4 
Implicit price deflator cenccsce.2e-avo<c-c-- ase ech s-n--sssccacecce 113.9 | 1146] 115.5} 115.6] 116.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..........cccescceeseeseeseseeees 121.3} 121.3) 121.9} 122.7] 124.9 
Compensation per hour............... 134.1 135.0 136.3 | 137.7 138.9 
Real compensation per hour... 110.2 | 109.9} 110.1 AON dean 
Total unit costs..........:00 109.7 | 110.5] 111.3] 112.0) 111.3 
WritilabOn COStS!.cx--ssseccccsssssesspssascestvcasscoveccenvececarseracenes TOMS | SANT] URS) ae filles 
LINIEMONIADONM COSTS cavansrenconcsnasactecsasavasensnaeraersseressreancet 107.1 108.2 109.8 | 111.3] 111.4 
97.6 90.9 91.2 87.2 96.4 
Unit nonlabor payMents..........:ccecccecceceetseeseeeseeee| 104.6] 103.6) 104.8) 104.9] 107.4 
Implicit price deflator...........c.ssscsssesssccsscccnserecsnnscee 108.6 | 108.7] 109.5| 109.8} 109.9 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........:c.sssesseeereeeeeeeneteees 135.3 | 134.8] 136.2] 137.5] 140.5 
Compensation per hour......... 137.1 138.5 | 137.6| 137.3} 139.6 
Real compensation per hour 112.6} 112.8 111.1 110.9 112.6 

Unit labor costs 


122.7 
141.7 
114.0 
115.5 
115.0 
115.3 


122.5 
141.0 
113.4 
115.1 
116.9 
115.8 


126.3 
138.0 
111.0 
111.0 
109.3 
111.9 
105.3 
110.1 
109.5 


143.8 
140.9 
113.3 
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123.2 
142.6 
113.7 
115.7 
115.8 
115.7 


122.8 
141.9 
113.1 
115.6 
117.6 
116.3 


128.2 
139.5 
111.3 
109.6 
108.8 
111.5 
112.3 
SLA 
109.8 


146.0 
143.0 
114.1 


124.7 
147.9 
113.5 
114.7 
117.9 
115.9 


124.1 
142.3 
112.9 
114.6 
119.9 
116.6 


129.7 
140.5 
111.5 
109.2 
108.3 
111.5 
111.8 
111.6 
109.4 


148.1 
144.2 
114.4 


125.1 
148.2 
113.3 
114.7 
119.4 
116.5 


124.6 
142.8 
112.7 
114.6 
121.4 
117.1 


131.0 
141.6 
111.8 
109.0 
108.1 
111.3 
116.2 
112.6 
109.6 


148.4 
145.4 
114.8 


126.1 
145.0 
113.4 
115.1 
120.0 
116.9 


125.6 
144.1 
112.7 
114.8 
122.3 
117.5 


131.7 
142.8 
111.6 
109.0 
108.4 
110.7 
114.0 
111.6 
109.5 


149.9 
147.5 
115.3 
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128.2 
146.9 
114.7 
114.6 
121.6 
117.2 


127.5 
145.8 
113.8 
114.4 
123.5 
117.7 


134.7 
144.7 
113.0 
107.6 
107.4 
108.0 
130.7 
114.1 
109.6 


150.8 
149.3 
116.6 


130.9 
147.9 
114.8 
112.9 
125.3 
117.6 


130.4 
147.0 
114.1 
112.7 
127.2 
118.1 


137.5 
146.0 
113.4 
106.6 
106.2 
107.6 
143.7 
117.3 
109.9 


154.4 
151.1 
117.3 

97.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1996 = 100} 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONs...........cscceccecssereseeeeeee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 102.2) 105.0} 107.7) 111.0) 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services.. An 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8; 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor ca alae Beiedestae es 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4} 101.2} 102.5} 103.4; 105.0} 103.9 
Output... tea 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2} 110.5} 115.7) 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
HEADOM: nipoUtieecccecosnnencoranssesccsssceswaassncrecssviactetcacconssetnsteest 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5; 106.1 109.0; 110.1 109.5 
Capital services.. ass Sieticcstede se 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 104.9} 111.3) 117.9] 124.5) 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input. ra 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3] 104.0} 107.9) 110.9} 114.7} 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persons... Gatsseauvebtenaatescess 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9} 105.8 109.7 114.8 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 102.0} 104.7) 107.1 110.3) 111.6 


Output per unit of capital services.. 


Multifactor avagens Sbeo sade ektstn ess on “ ‘ f K : 
Output... hese deity sicdvarveevecseucuscousssereveies 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 105.1 110.5} 115.7} 120.2) 120.1 
Inputs: 

EAONIADUL siesacnesconsvosctncsxsatcsutesterertesaycctvorcexseeoeenceteete 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 103.6) 106.4) 109.5) 110.6) 110.1 

Capital services.. ve 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 105.1 111.7} 118.5} 125.4) 130.5 

Comtined units of labor and ‘capital input... is 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2} 104.1 108.1 112.4] 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persOns............c.cccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6} 101.9} 105.8) 109.7; 115.0) 121.3 

Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons......... Senor trccestsstaurstssal 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5} 103.8; 108.9) 114.9] 118.3] 119.7 


Output per unit of capital services.. 


Multifactor ee Eiiceecoadteesvee are 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2! 103.4 105.7} 108.7} 110.3) 110.3 
Output... PED Nun enes chetrasa aay Zor deatscears cee aearsager cer 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.4 96.9} 105.6) 110.5) 114.7) 117.4) 112.1 
Inputs: 

FOULS’ Of Gill | DOLSONS oectcsccsstenassdeactessevecae sued conesndaoeeacteoa ; ‘ i : F RK g E 101.5; 100.7 99.2 99.6 


Capital SOrviCes: .iisicssecesccc: seae-dnsseccteceeanendeeosssvasien’ i b ‘ i 5 : : : 112.8 116.2 117.9 


Purchased business services..... 
Combined units of all factor inputs....... 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1996 = 100] 


Item 1980 | 1990 
Private business Ais 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all perSONS..............:seccccseseseseseee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3) 102.2; 105.0} 107.7} 111.0) 112.4 

Output per unit of capital services...............cccc000ceee 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8) 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 

Muitifactor ere eae Cuawaneadeenny sade swarcone etre cents 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4) 101.2) 102.5) 103.4; 105.0} 103.9 
Output... geceenschettbhoctcin oopboco uarinan nocodeneaeDascer 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 105.2) 110.5) 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 

LADORSIN PUR cccre core sescssscecenesecauscasopuresnacantriessoresereveeoreties 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5) 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 


Capital services... Pe 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 
Capital per hour of all persons... 


57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0) 104.9) 111.3) 117.9} 124.5} 129.6 
67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3) 104.0) 107.9) 110.9} 114.7} 115.7 
73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5) 101.9) 105.8) 109.7) 114.8) 121.1 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................ceccecceeeeeeeeed 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services..................00ece00 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0} 100.4; 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor, proguctivity:s.:ccesc.cnssc.ccseccccceseenuccerasscee 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 101.0} 102.2} 102.9} 104.4) 103.3 
QUOD Racecar cee cor ne rnse scar teasvascersivscuniesuseancdeccasecane sat 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 105.1 110.5} 115.7} 120.2} 120.1 
Inputs: 
LEADON INPUT sooo ccscsccncossscpencvecscvenesstareccsersssssacessascosescsae | 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 103.6} 106.4) 109.5) 110.6} 110.1 
Capital SOrViGOSisric- a: .d.tscs conkascrvssecose 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 105.1 111.7] 118.5} 125.4); 130.5 


Combined units of labor and capital input... 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2) 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2) 116.3 


Capital per hour of all perSOns...............c.cseseeeeeeeeeee ed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9) 105.8) 109.7 115.0} 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeed 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5} 103.8 108.9; 114.9 118.3} 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services.............ccccseseeeees 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7; 100.6) 101.4) 101.7) 101.7] 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor: proguctivityscc-cccac-osnecer ccc -toneccecseacste<cs<5 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2) 103.4) 105.7} 108.7] 110.3} 110.3 
QUADUE se cccssashecgacssivencgesedestssanasicceveeisssacesssesasscevecesess 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.4 96.9) 105.6) 110.5) 114.7) 117.4) 112.1 
Inputs: 
FOUTS Offalll PEFSOMS sersazscexctssctcesananarcespsarsscatestonsscentansee 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9) 100.4) 101.7) 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services ee 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4) 104.1 108.7} 112.8) 116.2) 117.9 
Energy... Somers daanansveserstcuyseaisesciecserecssaverecr 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9) 102.3 97.5} 100.6} 102.9} 104.3 98.9 
Nonenergy materials.. paaah ct usedaasessshassaversantaavestaesactuscadsu 63.9 775 78.5 83.5 86.1 90.3 93.1 101.9; 107.5} 107.9} 106.9} 105.5 


Purchased business services.. 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4 103.9 103.1 105.4 106.5 97.7 


Combined units of all factor inputs... 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


'1997=100] 


21 
211 
212 
2121 
2122 
2123 


2211 
2212 


3111 
3112 
3113 
3114 
3115 


3116 
3117 
3118 
3119 
3121 


3122 
3131 
3132 
3133 
3141 


3149 
3151 
3152 
3159 
3161 


3162 
3169 
3211 
3212 
3219 


3221 
3222 
3231 
3241 
3251 


3252 
3253 
3254 
3255 
3256 


3259 
3261 
3262 
3271 
3272 


3273 
3274 
3279 
3311 
3312 


3313 
3314 
3315 
3321 
3322 


3323 
3324 
3325 
3326 
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mining 
Oil and gas extraction 
Mining, except oil and gas 
Coal mining 

| Metal ore mining 


Productivity Data 


Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 


Utilities 
Power generation and supply 


Natural gas distribution.............2..c:cceseeeeeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
AMMEN OOD Pecsecescersssessersvenestsss 
Grain and oilseed milling...........- 


Sugar and confectionery products........-....--..00+ 


Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty 


Daily PTOGUCIS Wyoncn.escscocestseesces 


Animal slaughtering and processing............-.+++. 
Seafood product preparation and packaging.... 
Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing 


Other food products 
BOVOTAQCS seams svenmsscnaparsssssesqneas 


Tobacco and tobacco products...............ssses-00 


Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... 
Fabric mill$it-.-2-nces<eeracesereod 
Textile and fabric finishing mills.. 
Textile furnishings iills.............. 


Other textile product millS................cceeceeeeeeeeees 


Apparel knitting mills 
Cut and sew apparel 
Accessories and other apparel..... 


Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 


Omer ISAOn THOGUCIS. <ccasne sear axkocehsescassanacnces 


Sawmills and wood preservation 


Plywood and engineered wood products... 


Other wood products 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 


Converted paper products................ 
Printing and related support activities... 


Petroleum and coal products....... 
Basic: CHEMICAIS....0sccccssssscvccssoss 


Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers 
Agricultural chemicals. 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines 
Paints, coatings, and adhesives 


Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... 


Other chemical products and preparations......... 


PIASUCS! KOGUCIB.,. corvccccnsversvernxe 


PURDON OOQUOEB, ccccsesvccxaceasvevcnncs 


Clay products and refractories... 
Glass and glass products............ 


Cement and concrete products...................c0000- 


Lime and gypsum products 


Other nonmetallic mineral products 
Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... 
Steel products from purchased stee..................4 


Alumina and aluminum production 


Other nonferrous metal production... 


Foundries 
Forging and stamping... 
Cutlery and hand tools 


Architectural and structural metals 
Boilers, tanks, and shipping contai 
Hardware 
Spring and wire products 

Machine shops and threaded prod 
See note at end of table. 
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[industry _———«;: 1990 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1990 | 2000 | 2001 


107.4 
116.6 
109.0 
114.4 
131.8 

99.4 


106.4 
110.2 


127.2 
117.4 
109.8 
117.2 

96.3 


102.8 
147.3 
106.2 
103.4 

91.8 


100.0 
110.5 
109.1 
109.7 
106.9 


105.0 
108.2 
131.8 
114.8 
109.7 


142.7 
114.1 
109.0 
104.8 
104.7 


117.2 
100.9 
105.7 
112.2 
111.0 


103.8 
91.1 
97.3 

102.1 

102.6 


111.3 
113.1 
104.1 

97.6 
105.2 


97.1 
100.1 
96.8 
106.7 
97.0 


96.9 
100.5 
109.4 
121.8 
110.2 


100.7 

98.2 
114.6 
110.6 
107.4 


46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
(1997 = 100) 


Fa SR Ba Sn TB 2001 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 104.7 


3329 | Other fabricated metal products 98.0 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 99.5 
3332 | Industrial machinery 104.6 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery 94.4 
3334 HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 110.8 
3335 | Metalworking machinery 102.0 
3336 | Turbine and power transmission equipment 130.1 
3339 | Other general purpose machinery 109.4 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment 237.0 
3342 Communications equipment 155.2 
3343 | Audio and video equipment 126.3 
3344 | Semiconductors and electronic components 231.6 
3345 Electronic instruments 116.0 
3346 Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 98.6 
3351 Electric lighting equipment 105.4 
3352 | Household appliances 122.6 
3353 Electrical equipment 100.9 
3359 | Other electrical equipment and components 113.7 
3361 Motor vehicles 108.9 
3362 Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 99.4 
3363 Motor vehicle parts 114.7 
3364 Aerospace products and parts 114.8 
3365 | Railroad rolling stock 124.7 
3366 |} Ship and boat building 119.9 
3369 Other transportation equipment 146.9 
3371 Household and institutional furniture 106.1 
3372 Office furniture and fixtures 97.1 
3379 Other furniture-related products 105.3 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies 119.0 
3399 | Other miscellaneous manufacturing 110.9 
Wholesale trade 
42 Wholesale trade 116.6 
423 Durable goods 119.7 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts 114.1 
4232 Furniture and furnishings 105.4 
4233 Lumber and construction supplies 108.6 
4234 Commercial equipment 158.9 
4235 Metals and minerals 101.9 
4236 Electric goods 148.1 
4237 Hardware and plumbing 102.6 
4238 Machinery and supplies 102.7 
4239 Miscellaneous durable goods 116.1 
424 Nondurable goods 106.9 
4241 Paper and paper products 109.0 
4242 Druggists' goods 101.2 
4243 Apparel and piece goods 102.4 
4244 | Grocery and related products 109.4 
4245 Farm product raw materials 120.1 
4246 Chemicals 93.7 
4247 Petroleum 108.4 
4248 Alcoholic beverages 111.5 
4249 Miscellaneous nondurable goods 104.2 
42511 | Business to business electronic markets 168.9 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and brokers 114.2 
Retail trade 
44-45 | Retail trade 117.4 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers 109.1 
4411 Automobile dealers 108.0 
4412 Other motor vehicle dealers 112.4 
4413 | Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 109.3 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores 116.5 
4421 Furniture stores 119.2 
4422 Home furnishings stores 113.5 
Electronics and appliance stores 202.7 
Building material and garden supply stores 115.7 


See note at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


4997=100] 


4441 
4442 
445 
4451 
4452 


4453 


446 
447 
448 


4481 


4482 
4483 
451 
4511 
4512 


452 
4521 
4529 

453 
4531 


4532 
4533 
4539 
454 
4541 


4542 
4543 


481 
482111 
48412 

491 


51114 
5112 
51213 
5151 
5152 


5171 
5172 


§2211 


§32111 
53212 


54181 


7211 
722 
7221 
7222 
7223 
7224 


8111 
81211 
81221 

8123 


Building material and supplies dealers............... 
Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 
Food and beverage stores... 

Grocery stores.............++++ ser 
Specialty 100d 'stores..<.<..---.2.0..-ccsseseesrernce=sees= 


Beer, wine and liquor Stores...............:s:eeeeeeeeeed 


Health and personal care stores............-..2::+00++ 
Gasoline stations..............:ceeseeceeeeeeee 
Clothing and clothing accessories stores............ 


GIOMINGSIOlOS meesecasen auancomenunsenevensdededeenaceer 


SNOCSIOROS seostesecnass cite, concamnneeteecnerecneeesaetnseas 
Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores....... 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 
Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 
Book, periodical, and music stores............--.+++- 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores 

Other general merchandise stores. 
Miscellaneous store retailers 
Florists 


Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... 
Used merchandise Stores............-csccceeecseceeeeee 
Other miscellaneous store retailers..............022+ 
NOnStOre FtAHOrS.... csc. ccnessecsansccscennnss cared 
Electronic shopping and mail-order houses 


Vending machine operators.............ssececseeeeeeeee 
Direct selling establishments................::220ee2e04 
Transportation and warehousing 
AM SANSDOLAUON saapecevcnvavssstectsra:es-rervvcaraassn=se 
Line-naul railroads..............000eseeeee af 
General freight trucking, long-distance............... 
US Postal 'SCIVviCe 522-2222 -0-.0xscres -aranerexserensaxxnd 
Information 

Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... 
SOlWars DUDNSNOTS, «;sssessaikaserscsrestephsantdensoensas 
Motion picture and video exhibition... Sued 
Radio and television broadcasting.............::::.++4 
Cable and other subscription programming....... 


Finance and insurance 
Commercial DANKING......csescecerereccrecreesereconnenees 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
PASSON GSI CAR IONE «cts sass eseacensdverddessscvasstant 
Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing............. 


Professional, scientific, and technical 


services 
POVETHGITIC AGENCIES, saveverascesavoxdvcacetexs¥cstoxeupre 


Accomodation and food services 


Traveler ACCOMMOAATIONS. .........ccccccceeseeeeeeeeees 
Food services and drinking places.................... 
Full-service restaurants. oss 
Limited-service eating PlaceS............scceeeeeeeee 
BPSCAl(OdG SEIVICSS: sccssvixvecteredosxcncesusvotsisduss 
Drinking places, alcoholic beverages................- 


Other services 
(except public administration) 
Automotive repair and maintenance.................. 
Hair, nail and skin care services....... 
Funeral homes and funeral services. 
Drycleaning and laundry services..... 
Photofinishing 


1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1904 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 


115.2 
119.7 
107.7 
107.5 
110.8 


110.4 


112.4 
110.0 
123.7 


125.3 


115.8 
124.1 
124.4 
131.4 
110.8 


124.3 
104.1 
162.6 
107.7 
121.1 


136.1 
103.6 

84.4 
161.8 
177.5 


115.0 
105.5 


91.9 
123.1 
103.3 
106.1 


107.6 
109.4 
104.6 
98.2 
91.7 


124.3 
171.6 


102.3 


113.4 
102.9 


118.1 


103.2 
104.9 
101.1 
109.2 
108.4 

98.1 


109.3 
107.9 

93.7 
120.7 
113.6 


Nore: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 


industry are 


not comparable to the SiC-based data. 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
ee ee SE 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Country 2001 | 2002 i i ill IV 1 i ill IV 
a a a 
United States........ 4.8 5.8 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
Camada......sssecseee 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7A 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia............. 67 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Jaan’... cccccceceeee 51 5.4 48 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
France ena 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany! ...cccs0.... 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
falyeiacn emer 9.6 9.4 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.0 
Sweden! 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 
ited Ki 5.1 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 
and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of 


2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
fiqures. 


Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
http://www.blis.gov/fis/home.htm 


Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


(Numbers in thousands] 
1999 2000 2001 2002 
Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 99) 


Civilian labor force 


128.105} 129,200] 131.056] 132.304] 133,943} 136.297) 137.673] 139.368] 142,.583/ 143.734) 144.863 
14.177 14.308 14,400 14.517 14.669 14,958 15.237 15.536 15.789 16.027 16.475 
8.557 8.613 8.771 8.995 9,115 9.204 9.339 9.466 9.678 9.817 9.964 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 
24.440 24.480 24.670 24,750 25.000 25.130 25.440 25.800 26.050 26.340 = 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 39,780 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 23,750 
6.920 7.020 7.150 7.200 7.390 7.530 7.610 7.830 8.130 8.290 - 
4.520 4.443 4.418 4.460 4.459 4.418 4.402 4.430 4.489 4.530 4.542 
28,410 28,050 27,990 28,040 28,140 28,270 28,380 28,610 28,780 28,870 - 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 = 
58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.4 57.2 - 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
57.9 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 64.4 65.4 - 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 63.6 
63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 62.8 62.7 - 
MRO StaleS erevespescavevanseerinhaccvspsevoseyavevisyeverenteratenecexercss 118.492 | 120.259 | 123.060 | 124.900} 126.708 | 129.558| 131.463 | 133.488 136.891 136.933 | 136.485 


12.672 12.770 13.027 13,271 13.380 13.705 14,068 14.456 14.827 14.997 15.325 

7.660 7.699 7.942 8.256 8.364 8.444 8.618 8.808 9.068 9.157 9.334 
PAE To¥s Ta ssarctateh ati corepenncccecescenrcerocpcrr eet een heer OLecer ene cecr eee 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
22,000 21.710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22.170 22.580 23.070 23.670 24.100 = 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 36,590 - 
Italy... | 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 
Netherlands, 6.550 6.570 6.660 6.730 6.950 7.160 7.310 7.580 7.900 8.090 - 
SWOGGI sce tescensanantacssenaratutintesttanieod ar eencvarcaeretrrem nee 4.265 4.028 3.992 4.056 4.019 3.973 4.034 4.117 4.229 4.303 4.308 
United Kingdom 25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 27,200) 27,400 = 


France... 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
§7.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 $9.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 $9.0 58.4 57.5 
50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 $0.4 $1.4 51.9 - 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.7 52.6 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44.1 


" Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 

? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
I 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Output per hour a 
United! States ccivcssccety axes vessateaceaccctoysastsousurcs - = 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 133.7 142.1 142.7 151.9 
Canada... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 117.9 
Japan.. 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0) 101.7) 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0} 121.2 126.7 135.9} 133.8 140.7 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5] 108.4 113.2 117.3} 127.0} 129.4 128.8 133.2 134.9] 143.4 
Denmark... 29.9) 52.7/ 90.4] 99.1 99.4 100.8 =! = = = = = = = = 
22.0} 43.1] 66.8} 93.8) 97.0] 100.6) 108.2] 113.8} 114.5} 121.8] 127.8) 133.0] 143.4] 149.3] 153.3 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3) 101.8) 109.5) 112.3) 114.7} 120.4) 122.0} 121.3 126.7 128.4) 131.4 
23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4) 104.9} 108.0} 108.1 109.9} 110.0] 109.7} 112.7 114.6) 113.0 
18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6 101.6 113.1 ile) 119.3 121.4 1241 127.0 132.7 132.3 133.1 
37.4 58.8 775 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9 103.6} 106.6} 108.9} 110.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5) 107.3) 117.8] 124.5} 129.5} 141.0} 149.5} 162.7] 181.0 182.6) 196.5 
30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9} 108.4 106.4 105.6} 107.0 108.6 113.4} 120.1 123.2 123.7 
Output 
United States........... - - 75.8} 101.6 98.3} 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9 133.1 139.5} 146.1 137.3) 135.9 
Canada... 33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 132.8 141.0 148.8 143.9 147.6 
Japan.. 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9; 103.0) 106.5} 100.2} 101.9} 109.2 103.9) 102.3 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0} 101.4; 104.2 106.7} 114.0} 116.5} 117.3) 122.0) 122.3 122.9 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 an Ay 122.1 127.5 128.0 
France.... 31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3} 104.9} 104.6} 109.7} 115.0) 118.7 124.1 128.0) 128.1 
Germany. 415 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.7 99.8 100.4 100.0 
Italy... 23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.3 113.7 114.6 113.8 
Netherlands 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.5 108.2 108.9 111.6 114.9 117.6 122.8 121.7 119.7 
Norway 57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 112.8 113.4 112.6 
Sweden.. 45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.0 131.9 136.4 146.5 158.3 172.5 191.1 188.2 193.7 
United Kingdom.... 67.3 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8) 108.5} 109.9) 110.8) 111.1 113.4 110.7] 106.3 
Total hours 
MBPS Ste 8 ice conisnicairev ns teavanaerseare osacanoontetenciad 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 96.3 89.5 
Canada... 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5 q21.5 125.6 123.9 125.2 
Japan.. 77.8 104.4 95.6] 102.9} 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 77.7 72.7 
Belgium.. 170.7| 174.7} 119.7 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.7 90.0 91.0 91.6 90.7 85.7 
Denmark. 136.5 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - - - 
France... 140.8} 148.5) 132.9] 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.2 91.3 90.1 90.0 89.2 86.7 85.8 83.6 
142.3) 136.3] 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78.2 76.1 
97.6} 108.5} 113.8} 103.7} 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6; 100.5}; 100.8} 100.0} 100.7 
170.5 156.1 111.7} 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
153.6 153.9} 134.7 103.4} 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6) 112.0) 113.7 109.6} 105.9) 104.1 101.6 
168.3 154.7 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.4 105.9 105.3 103.9 105.9 106.0 105.6 103.1 98.6 
224.6} 208.8) 160.5) 118.1 106.6 97.6 97.9} 101.2} 102.8} 102.8} 102.0 98.0 94.4 89.8 85.9 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 134.3 141.0 
Canada 10.0 17.1 476 88.3 95.0; 102.0} 103.7} 106.0) 107.0} 109.3} 110.5} 112.3) 113.9 117.8) 123.2 
Japan..... 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.7 108.3 109.1 112.6 115.4 114.8 113.7 114.5 T1287 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3] 104.8} 106.1 109.2} 111.0) 115.2) 116.9) 118.4 120.5} 126.7] 135.0 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9; 104.6 - - - - - - - - - 
France... 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4; 102.6; 106.0} 110.0) 112.1 112.0} 112.6) 116.4; 120.8} 126.9} 130.9 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4 111.8} 117.6) 123.3) 125.7; 127.6) 130.6] 137.2 141.4 144.5 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 111.3 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.2 127.8 132.4 135.6 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8} 109.0} 112.1 114.4) 117.2 122.0) 126.0] 132.0} 138.9 146.0 
Norway... 47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2} 113.6} 118.7) 125.7} 133.0) 140.5} 148.2 157.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8) 106.8} 115.2} 121.0) 125.6] 130.3} 135.3) 139.8] 145.1 
ESTO) MUSOU N ce crcsaxnssaneyciupcsee tues ereewecemccet-oessto=n 3.0 641 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6} 108.0) 109.4) 111.4) 115.7) 122.6) 129.7] 137.6) 143.8) 148.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... - = 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 92.6 
Canada.. 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5} 104.6 
Japan.. 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4; 101.1 101.4 97.6 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 85.6 80.1 
Belgium.. 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.7 90.4 91.9 90.4 93.9 94.1 
Denmark.... 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.2 99.4] 102.8} 103.7} 102.5} 101.4) 101.8 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3) 101.9 97.9 96.7 97.9 91.9 88.1 87.5 84.3 85.0 85.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.5 104.5} 104.6) 107.6) 108.3) 110.1 110.0 
7.5 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.1 113.2 113.4 115.5 120.1 
Netherlands... 34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 96.4 95.6 95.0 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0) 109.7 
Norway... 12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2 101.9 104.8 108.4 110.8 116.4 125.7 128.4 131.9 136.1 141.8 
Sweden.. 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 74.7 76.6 73.8 
UO KIDDO oo nsiice en sictonrvacenvesenacarsinandavnacuveeniace 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 100.1 100.8 99.6] 102.8} 105.5) 108.2) 112.8) 114.4) 114.5] 116.7) 120.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.... - -| 788) 93.7| 97.6} 1006] 985) 948] 93.5! 91.9) 928] 91.3} 92.3) 941] 92.8 
Canada... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 80.5 
Japan.. 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7} 115.4) 125.8} 131.6) 109.5 97.4 92.2} 101.0 98.4 89.3 81.1 
Belgium.. 19.4 27.9 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 98.3 81.4 80.0 78.0 66.5 67.0 70.9 
Denmark... 13.4] 20.2} 58.8} 91.2} 91.0] 965] 91.4] 104.0] 107.5) 90.8; 92.6) 89.5] 765} 73.4 779 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4} 102.6 101.3 83.3 79.1 (ow. 62.8 61.4 65.1 
10.4 tified 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2 114.2 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.6 79.8 78.7 83.0 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.7 66.6 65.8 I22 
Netherlands... 16.1] 25.9] 82.9] 89.1] 89.9} 96.6] 93.2]. 104.8] 100.0} 87.0} 87.2} 984.3] 73.3] 75.0] 82.8 
Norway... 11.1] 17.5] 63.3) 94.0] 95.0] 89.2] 92.3] 106.4] 106.6} 102.1) 103.5] 102.2} 93.0) 94.0] 110.3 
Sweden...... 16.9] 23.1] 70.2| 91.3] 96.3} 67.8] 64.0) 70.0} 77.3} 65.4) 61.5]  56.4/ 47.5) 43.1] 44.2 
United Kingdom.......-:cssssee: 15.6} 19.1] 77.7} 93.9] 100.1] 85.6} 86.4] 91.9] 93.2} 100.3} 105.9] 104.7} 98.3} 95.1] 102.1 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” | 1969 '| 1990 | 1991 ieee 1994 ‘| 1995 “| 1996 “| 1997*/ 1998 “| 1999 *| 2000 *| 2001 * 
: 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total CASOS xc: erceerceeccecraecartaesesenvacsnvestotaaseacsetscetacesasarounrt 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 TA 6.7 6.3 6.1 Sa 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 


Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 7.3 7.1 7.3 
Lost workday cases. | S77 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
LOSt WOFKOAYS ..cictscs cnceesecacscedesaetersctscenssnseatdsncssvescasexoncaesesnenscnnerd 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = - = - = - - - - 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdayS............++ 


Construction | 
MOLAU CASO Sicssasean cussieecsornekoxtarese tee naneccdecenePavessitrstevagevenssnones 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdayS............- 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays.... 


Heawy construction. except buildina: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 3.7 4.0 

LQSEWOFKGAY Ss aeevactuestenencesnascuesscsteiveteressore-napeteacnasvedovucvearenywentened 147.1 144.6} 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases . eoyaaek tapes eReasiad eae Cali alas ste Seagaae se otecnatexter eee 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1441 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 

Lost workday cases... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 41 4.4 4.3 41 


LOSE WOFKAAYS.ciscacssesresictercccis. = 

Manufacturing ‘ 
MNOLAl CASOS ea cracssevsssrsremotenntn-oeees 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 53 49 48 47 4.6 45 41 
BINGE WOTIEDAYS sapere caere pac stave sors sas oenvss nsatusvecueterachneh'cesexechceanssyaruney 113.0} 120.7} 121.5, 124.6 - - - - ~ - - - - 

Durable goods: | 
ORG OMG 2 oun cer ce toi nn, ahasabe tense a neeawnnveamn oun «ais gRtuccesaean 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 
LOGE WOTKOAY COSOS5 5s sce 5vosnassstecverestnneinbnnswcacteccasiosaceonavasaotnesssuaheol 6.0 6.0 57 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 S34 5.0 4.8 - 4.3 
DE ANY Satara cst reams eavig sos ves cre anne capevs vi anavarnct esas onvasthil 116.5} 123.3} 122.9) 126.7 - - = - - « = = sa 

Lumber and wood products: | 
MOLE CAGOS sre. ered nc ssonteereias wanes dedsaes 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 


Lost workday cases... 


LOSE WOPKOAYSinsissnsesnversesescsrenesentse 177.5} 172.5} 172.0} 165.8 - - ~ - - - = = a 
Furniture and fixtures: 
MOAN CASAS. cosecenvundasvuviecssanssaKoktsatnanesens 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 11.0 


Lost workday cases. d 
LDR WENA sae ce ers in ZF vad veined RA een Ph snnnusevornesernenstnnvteuniresnpints - - -| 128.4 - = wd 


Stone. clav. al ape DORI 


Total cases .. <a dsspadisacwisaiteasasasvostneeiteeasnnsath 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday « cases. 


Lost workdays 


Primary metal eres: | 
Total cases .. rdacivvecesdanaxi 


Lost workday cases... 


MORE WOTKOG YG sn stasis anv ansasvasesnsnxsnncassinninvansdaysuiesnahiosssupanivtcraavern? i 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - - = 41.4 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 W1 

LGSt WONG CHGS: sirinvamsasnanaiaastsptiperannaninas dla caraacatsreentersccssnetes 7.9 7.9 Wi 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 6.5 5.3 

LOGE WOKE Giecdtncanee cane cinennwanpsnvnvobeni cabassuavasue¥ovessadupvasscaxiicnxnanial 147.6 155.7 146.6) 144.0 - - ~ - - - - = « 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

OPA CASOS chicssatarsccossscassesiveccasdavuasasvaxsananvanan 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 1.1 11.6 n2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 

Lost workday cases... 34 48 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 

Lost workdayS...........06 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - ~ - = = ed = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

Total cases 9.1 9.4 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.0 

Lost workday cases... 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 28 2.9 25 


Lost workdays.... a 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - « = = = 
Transportation ld 

Total cases .. 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 12.6 

Lost workday cases 6.9 7.0 7A Tl 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 

Lost WorkdayS........000ccceeneee 153.7; 166.1 186.6 - - - - - ine = a = 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases 5.6 5.9 6.0 


Lost workday cases... 2.5 27 2.7 
Lost workdayS......0.000c00 55.4 57.8 64.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturina industries: i 
Total cases W441 11.3 11.3 


Lost workday cases. ral 5.1 5.1 5.1) 
LOE WOFRORY S uicicicancoindzces agerenraeamescsasvan uvahoniserascusoesvuanoetinnsamaerine 97.6 113.1 104.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


Industry and type of case” The al 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994‘| 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1997‘| 1998*| 1999*| 20004 | 2001 * 
Nondurable goods: fe 
Total cases 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
Lost workday cases. 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 44 4.3 42 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays 107.8] 116.9} 119.7} 121.8 - - - - - - = = - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases .. agpaceuuansnrnase cin aenansooeencrssee ionwansdinseacatcaures 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday 6: cases... 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.6 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7.3 6.3 
Lost workdays.... 174.7| 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 - = = = = - S = =: 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases ...... 8.7 7.7 6.4 6.0 5.8 §.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.2 2.8 24 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.7 3.4 2.2 SH 4.2 
Lost workdays... 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = = = - = =! = 
Textile pn Rt 
Total ca 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 §.2 
Lost ies cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 
Lost WorkdayS..............0.cee 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdays 80.5 92.1 99.9] 104.6 - - - - - - - - - 
Paper and allied eile 
MNOtal CASES srcreenccvescrsessscrvevstars caer anus scecnccncereete cave snccerercec cess) 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 ifs} 71 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 5.8 6.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays. 132.9] 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 ~ - - - - - - - - 
Printina and publishina: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost workdays 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 6.7 6.5 48 4.8 4.2 44 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday cases.... 3.2 3.1 3.1 28 er 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 21 2.3 2.2 21 
GRE WOMOSOS cecere cps memraee carer cc -ci snes veneusskcoraniices snaeeinerecorcrsanexaraid 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coe ROR: 
Total cases .. eccrase 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 
Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 25 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdays. 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - ~ - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases ..... 16.2 16.2 16.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 6.5 5.8 4.8 
Lost workdays............ 147.2} 151.3) 160.9} 153.3 - - - - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total CaS@S ........:c0 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdays 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases 6.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 6.2 5.1 4.8 4.3 44 4.3 4.3 
Lost workdays. 121.5) 134.1 140.0) 144.0 - - - - - | =| = = 
Wholesale and retail trade 
ORAL CASOS a yccersensxscrarrccacsmusce sscen sue se creancacenecnsqnceoneceaneneee 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 27 2.7 2.6 
Lost workdayS.............06. 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = = a es 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7 7.4 7.2 76 7.8 7.7 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 6.3 
Lost workday cases. 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.8 
Lost workdays. 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - a = ee 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 727, 8.7 8.2 7.9 15 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.7 
Lost workday cases... fas 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 2.6 2.6 2.4 
POSUWOFKOAYSneercscriaetonersscsersaccarcercsnentncecece 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - es i = e, 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 11 11 Te 12 A 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 7 
Lost Workday$S..........0.000+8 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - cms = 
Total cases ..... 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 49 4.9 4.6 
Lost workday cases. 2G 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 28 2.6 2.5 2.4 22 22 2.2 
Lost workdays 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - = = = = = = = = 


filliatr! AckiihnshennnnneeenasASssSSenAnAAEAAAAAASASAAASISAAISASRSEASISSSIAOSISOOSAIIN! ESIC Enns SnInSnSn Senn ==nsnl=s SS 1 0 0 cee eee ane ann SRE need 
' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not stricily comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
X 200,000, where: 


100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 20017 is 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
BT teal csterte Atoe cactexaunsesscavavcvacne ceceeseemceransesodeaseasbvesurvrarreeeanashs 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation INCiGeMts............cescereserseersseensncensssssnsnsssssnscorsenss 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incident..............++- 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction.........2.csssseeeeeee 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection.. sti vnecuabetesuwscssetosvatcssvestasentorencel 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. saved 300 297 326 6 
Non collision incident..........csccscsesssesssesseeeeseres 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision...... 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 368 326 322 6 
QVORUINOG siaee ccrhcacheccenecoxpvarhusiecenccssubaniatsWaral 202 158 164 3 
INU CK AM: coneacen geese: seen neo oon can nuaenesepusssadanacaeacnesennscaactereriaan 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle... 382 383 356 6 
WV ROK VOINCHG coc cscrssconcenee pct ovoacsanptnniscartantesnenaevasseen 99 90 71 1 
RAMON CIOxccones ancdeestemicencnncaonist tous pest nellanauinunumenenaeteanenrenvesat 68 62 64 1 
ASSAUItS AN VIOIENE ACHS.........cescecreercerseenserseeresneseesneeseseeeesneeneens 964 908 840 15 
FROMIGIGS Ss vcta tuccdesctaa-ccancesscaccesscostcraeseogedingussesaccsdeesateaacauscimodcach 709 643 609 11 
Shooting... 567 509 469 8 
StabDINg...-..s.cessssecensovee 64 58 58 1 
Other, including bombing.... : 78 76 82 1 
SOlf-intlictOd WJUNICS sa oecceecs = <= «wan nsenccsstcansuesevacasoscunsesvondensnstzeessord 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and CqQuipMent..............sssssesseseeenseerseeeee 995 962 873 16 
SHUCIGDY ODOC Ee ee tax-seiteee stu sivesetansessqaiseruvesceveeracesdrcarenrevsasrty=ncrosd 562 553 506 9 
Strack Dy falling ODiSCtss-. oc. csarssteeenitansisecetevcsvonccrtuuns surtvencedsarecer 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object... sco al 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or fiobiecinc aun ween 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..........-....eeeeeeeees 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...............:::00:c+esseee 126 122 116 2 
PG Baerrce pete sotns ne-tns son encnencuvescnancansevevsveascesencussvudcceesougnaeisvsnstverseaine 737 810 714 13 
Fall to lower level 654 700 634 11 
Fall from ladder. 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof.. 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging... PeLPECE PED COMLOM EECA 91 91 87 2 
PalliGni Same IGVOl cccnccerceres sasteanswersssectsesuvertestssocohascavassvoursretersssy 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric CUFENK.......eeseeeeeeeceeeeeeneeeee 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes........ 4 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or oalergeni ‘substances 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation of substances. . 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency..... 5 89 83 90 2 
DY OWNING; SUDMOISION  ieresscesncaycsansscsssuivecvsvvexesstusunexecarnntgaatinens 71 59 60 1 
FIFES ANG OXPIOSIONG oc. cs csecsssssuenssesavesnucersenesexanncancversvaxevexysuss 197 188 165 3 
Other BVENIS OF OXPOBUNGS sc cinaestesiincascnsstbeeiicccsssavrtistsonnoncasth hoaxes 21 24 13 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 
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Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. 
* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

Note: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Productivity and costs February 5 4th quarter March 4 4th quarter 2; 43-46 


U.S. Import and Export 


Bilas iadenes February 13 January March 11 February April 7 March 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes February 19 January March 12 February April 8 March 2; 35-37 
ee 
Consumer Price indexes February 20 January March 17 February April 14 March 2; 32-34 
Real earnings February 20 January March 17 February April 14 March 14-16, 24 


Employment Cost Indexes eu April 29 1st quarter 1-3; 25-28 


